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Preface 


Being a parish minister, I took it as a blessing to hear the phone ring one 
day and convey the opportunity to spend some years on doctoral studies 
at what was then the Department of Religious Studies at the University of 
Gothenburg. During the preceding talks with my presumptive supervi- 
sor, Professor Samuel Byrskog, we soon ended up with the topic of cruci- 
fixion — with special attention to how Paul uses it as a rhetorical device in 
his letters. The first study that came into my hands was Martin Hengel’s 
epoch-making book Crucifixion. With fascination I was led by Hengel to 
some crucifixion accounts in Herodotus’ History, using the familiar verb 
&vactavpodv. Among the first texts studied, there emerged suspensions 
of corpses and body parts, all labeled “crucifixions” by Hengel.' The 
former verb was translated as “crucifixion” in Godley’s translation of the 
Loeb edition on my shelf as well.* This puzzlement regarding the mean- 
ing of &vacotavpodv and its counterparts caught my curiosity and 
sparked a preparatory investigation of the philological aspects related to 
crucifixion in the Greco-Roman and Biblical texts. However, this effort — 
to establish a textual basis for the study of the historical and theological 
perspectives of the death of Jesus in the Pauline letters — appeared to be 
sufficient for a thesis by itself. And out went Paul. Thus, the present in- 
vestigation is in part the result of a failure, but in my opinion a good fail- 
ure. I obtained the chance to spend several intriguing years dealing with 
the part of the world, the part of history, and the parts of ancient lan- 
guages that I love passionately. I am most grateful for this. 

The present monograph is a slightly revised version of my Th.D. thesis 
defended publicly on 21 May 2010 at the Department of Literature, His- 
tory of Ideas and Religion, University of Gothenburg. Within a few 
weeks from the date of my defense, news media globally from CNN to 
Pravda, and numerous blogs and discussion forums, had brought atten- 
tion to it, sometimes with intriguing comments on the importance of bib- 
lical scholarship, sometimes with unfortunate misunderstandings.} The 


Hdt. 3.125.2; 6.30.1. 
2 —~Hadt. 3.125.2 (GODLEY, LCL). 
3. For a selection of media references, see http://www.exegetics.org/Media.html. 
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opportunity now to publish the results of my research is therefore all the 
more welcome. 

Many people have assisted me during the years of study. My apprecia- 
tion goes to my dear and competent supervisor Prof. Samuel Byrskog, 
who has guided my dissertation project in the best possible way. He nev- 
er stops impressing and surprising me. 

A special word of thanks goes to my dear colleague and friend Dr. To- 
bias Hagerland, who has helped my course to be steady, broadened my 
academic and religious life and brought joy to the years of biblical studies 
— and to numerous conferences. 

I am thankful for help with proofreading to Jon van Leuven (English), 
Dr. Tryggve Goransson (Greek), Prof. Magnus Wistrand (Latin), and my 
dear college in language teaching, Ph.D. candidate Rosmarie Lillas-Schuil 
(Hebrew and Aramaic). Special thanks also to Dr. Georg Walser for 
proofreading and critical suggestions in the early stages of the process, 
and to my secondary supervisor Prof. Staffan Olofsson, Ph.D. candidate 
Lennart Thorn and Prof. Dick A. R. Haglund for their enthusiastic sup- 
port and critical suggestions. The same gratitude goes to Dr. Jonas 
Holmstrand, who read the entire manuscript and delivered a good oppo- 
sition at my last seminar, and to my opponent at the dissertation, Dr. 
Erkki Koskenniemi, for his very helpful comments and suggestions. 

My thanks are due to the now expanded Department of Literature, 
History of Ideas and Religion at the University of Gothenburg; to the 
two Heads of Department that I have worked under during these years, 
Lars Branegard and Prof. Ingemar Nilsson; to the administrative staff, 
Marita Ohman and Pernilla Josefsson; to members of the Higher Seminar 
for Biblical Studies, especially Ph.D. candidates Hasse Leander, Fredrik 
Ivarsson, Rosmarie Lillas-Schuil, Dr. Erik Alvstad, Dr. Georg Walser, 
Dr. Martin Berntson, Dr. Tobias Hagerland, Prof. Staffan Olofsson, Prof. 
Bertil Nilsson and Prof. Magnus Wistrand for creative seminar opposi- 
tion. 

Special thanks go to the annual joint doctoral seminar with partici- 
pants from Norwegian School of Theology, Oslo; School of Mission and 
Theology, Stavanger; Centre for Theology and Religious Studies at Lund 
University and Department of Literature, History of Ideas and Religion 
at the University of Gothenburg. Within this setting Prof. Hans Kval- 
bein, Prof. Karl Olav Sandnes, Prof. Reidar Hvalvik, Prof. Jostein Adna, 
Dr. Gunnar Haaland, Dr. Arstein Justnes, Dr. Geir Otto Holmas, Dr. 
Nils Aksel Roseg, Dr. Sverre Boe and Ph.D. candidate Hanne Birgitte 
Sedal Tveito have read and offered opposition of great value on my semi- 
nar papers, as well as their enthusiastic support throughout this project. 
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A word of thanks goes also to the participants at the SBL and EABS 
conferences who have offered their suggestions and support, as well as to 
Prof. Heinz-Wolfgang Kuhn, Prof. Richard B. Hays, Prof. Bengt Holm- 
berg, Prof. Karl-Gustav Sandelin, Prof. Tryggve N. D. Mettinger and Dr. 
David W. Chapman for inspiring conversations. 

I am deeply grateful to Prof. Jorg Frey and Prof. Markus Bockmuehl 
for recommending my book for publication in the prestigious WUNT- 
series, and for offering valuable suggestions. A special word of thanks 
also goes to Dr. Henning Ziebritzki and his editorial staff for their assis- 
tance during the preparation of the manuscript for publication. 

Generous scholarships have been granted by Adlerbertska Stipendie- 
fonden, Stockholms Kristliga Ynglingaforening, Stiftelsen Wilhelm och 
Martina Lundgrens Vetenskapsfond, Letterstedtska foreningen, Kungl och 
Hovitfeldtska stiftelsen, and Helge Ax:son Johnsons stiftelse. Their contri- 
butions have improved the quality of the dissertation not least through 
the possibility to buy literature and to participate in the mentioned con- 
ferences. 

Finally I want to direct my thankfulness to my parents Sven and 
Solveig Samuelsson for their never-failing support for my 21 years of ac- 
ademic studies and not least for their continuous help with the sheer 
number of children in our household. The latter goes also to my father- 
and mother-in-law, Lennart and Margareta Einald, my sister Eva Olsson 
and my brother Lennart Samuelsson and their families, our dear nannies 
Jorunn Odenslatt, Margit Bryngelsson, Gunilla Hamnebo, Lena Sorens- 
son and Ulrika Borjesson. Without their help our situation would be a 
disaster. And a disaster would also this weary body be without the firm 
hands and warm heart of naprapath Anders Wanther. 

My gratitude goes foremost to my lovely wife, Linda, without whom 
this project would simply have been impossible — and to our loved chil- 
dren, Rebecca, Hannah, and the triplets Daniel, Esther and Johannes. 
You have made my life worth living, and to you, my beloved family, this 
study is dedicated. 


H6n6, Good Friday 2011 Gunnar Samuelsson 
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Zeitschrift fir Theologie und Kirche. 


5. General 


Attic 

aorist 

circa, about 

confer, compare 
column(s) 

contra, against 

Dead Sea Scrolls 

editor (pl. eds.) 

exempli gratia, for example 
et alii, and others 
fragment 

following page (pl. ff.) 
fascicle 

Greek 

ibidem, in the same place 
id est, that is 

imperative 

Latin 

Septuagint 
manuscript(s) 

footnote (p/. nn.) 

nota bene, note carefully 
no date 

no publisher 


XXX Abbreviations 


NT New Testament 

OT Old Testament 

par. parallel 

pr. praefatio, preface 

sg. singular 

S.V. sub voce/verbo, under the word 
6. Signs 


In quotations, numbers in superscript (*) are used for verse numbers and 
numbers in bold (1) are line numbers. Square brackets are used when a 
word from the original text is inserted after the translation of that word, 
or when an implied word not present in the original text is inserted (fix 
[it] upon poles [xfj—ar &va& oKoAdzecot])).t Parentheses are used when 
comments by the present author are inserted (that the king may forgive 
him [comment by the present author]).? In Latin texts, inequality signs 
(<cives>) are used to indicate a word inserted in the edition of the text.: 
Braces ({from you}) are used to indicate a word that is missing in an alter- 
native reading.‘ In texts from Qumran, double brackets are used to indi- 
cate missing letters or words ([[. . .]]).5 In quotations of original texts in 
footnotes, a vertical line (|) indicates verse endings in text written in hex- 
ameter or iambic verse.° 

When it comes to references to ancient text, as far as possible when 
applicable, the numbers indicate book, chapter and paragraph/line, not 
pages in some specific edition of the text. There is confusion on this 
point, and references given in scholarly contributions are from time to 
time difficult to find. In texts by Herodotus, for instance, often only two 
numbers are used (Hdt. 3.125 [the LOEB-edition]); here, for the sake of 
clarity, a third number is used (Hdt. 3.125.3 [Rosén’s edition]). When 
texts are known under different names, both names are mentioned when 
necessary (Sen. Dial. 6 [Consol.] 20.3); when texts have different number- 
ings for other reasons than the above-mentioned, both numbers are given 
(Plin. HN. 8.47 [18]). When a text occurs as a fragment in the text of an- 
other author, the latter is given as well (Ctesias, FGrH 3c, 688 F 1b.1.10 
[Diod. Sic. 2.1.10]). 


Hom. JI. 18.177. 

Hdt. 6.30.1. 

See, e.g., Cic. Verr. 2.4.26. 

See, e.g., Gen 40.19. 

See, e.g., 4QpNah (4Q169) Frags. 3+4 col. 1. line 7. 
See e.g., Hom. Od. 22.170-77. 
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Chapter One 


Introduction 


You know that after two days the Passover is coming, and the Son of Man will be hand- 
ed over to be crucified.’ 


By these words the Matthean Jesus reveals what will occur within a few 
days. A present-day reader, with the actual outcome in mind, imagines 
Jesus thorn-crowned and nailed to a cross with outstretched arms, be- 
neath a sign with the wording “King of the Jews,” between robbers and 
praying for the perpetrators. But what is the message of the text without 
knowledge of the actual outcome? A present-day reader views the text in 
the light of the well-known event on Calvary, but how would the text be 
read without Calvary? What vision would the expression cig 16 otavpa- 
Ofjvat trigger for a reader — or a listener — without knowledge of the exe- 
cution of Jesus? In other words, what were the connotations of the con- 
cept presently labeled “crucifixion” before the execution of Jesus? 

This prehistory of the punishment of crucifixion has been the subject 
of numerous studies. Text after text by ancient authors is presented. Stud- 
ies on the passion of Jesus generally devote one or a few paragraphs to the 
prehistory of the punishment, where the authors refer to alleged crucifix- 
ion accounts in pre-Christian texts. These references — not least the ter- 
minology used in the references — are to be studied in the present investi- 
gation. The texts usually contain some of the familiar verbs &vaotavpodv 
or &vacKoAontCev or the related nouns otavpdc and oxdAoy in Greek 
texts, crux or patibulum in combination with a fitting verb in the Latin 
texts or the verb mn in the Hebrew. 


1. The Purpose of the Study 


The purpose of the present investigation has a resemblance to that which 
Martin Hengel expresses in his book Crucifixion: “The whole work is 
meant to be a preparation for a more comprehensive ‘theologia crucis’ of 


* Matt 26.2 (NRSV). 
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the New Testament.” In the end of the book, Hengel repeats his aim and 
adds some features to the result of his study. 


I am well aware that this study remains essentially incomplete, for now at the end I 
should really begin all over again with a detailed exegesis of the evidence about the cross 
in the writings of Paul. As it is, I am breaking off where theological work proper ought 
to begin. The preceding chapters are no more than ‘historical preliminaries’ for a presen- 
tation of the theologia crucis in Paul. 


The present investigation is not intended to continue down the theologi- 
cal path, as wished by Hengel. Instead, it will, as Heinz-Wolfgang Kuhn 
does, add a second consideration to the “historical preliminaries” given 
by Hengel. This will be done both by adding some new aspects as well as 
further stressing other aspects Hengel deals with briefly. These aspects, 
the ones mentioned by Hengel and developed by Kuhn, as well as those 
added by the present investigation, deal with the problem of which texts 
describe the punishment of crucifixion and how they do so. Before the 
question wie es eigentlich gewesen one ought to ask wie es eigentlich 
geschrieben. The latter question is not sufficiently addressed by the schol- 
ars studied here. 

The investigation will begin by asking which pre-Christian texts de- 
scribe the punishment Jesus suffered — and primarily in what way they do 
so philologically. When that is done, the focus will be moved, via the Old 
Testament and other ancient Jewish texts, to the New Testament. There, 
the texts describing the death of Jesus will be studied in the light of the 
older texts. 

Before the theological issues come into question, before any historical 
conclusions should be drawn, and before the texts can become a partner 
in the hermeneutical process, the problem of what the texts in their pre- 
sent state describe ought to be resolved. This is what the present investi- 
gation attempts to do. 


2. The Scholarly Discussion 


2.1. Predecessors 


The present scholarly discussion of crucifixion was initiated by the Flem- 
ish philologist and — in the scholastic sense — humanist JUSTUS LIPSIUS. It 
began when he published his essay De Cruce in 1593/4, after his re- 
conversion to the Catholic Church. His aim was, besides giving a testi- 


*  HENGEL, Crucifixion, xii. 
3 Tbid., 86. 
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mony of his devotion to Catholicism,* to explain some aspects of cruci- 
fixion in antiquity, not to deal with the theological aspects. Lipsius’ basic 
question is “what the crux was, and what it was like; where, why, how, 
and for how long it was used.”5 His approach to the texts is the ancient 
historian’s point of view,° although he is quoting fathers of the Church to 
a greater extent than pre-Christian authors. Lipsius describes how severe- 
ly the ancient authors regarded crucifixion and offers an exposé of Latin 
and Greek terms (crux and otavpdc). He pinpoints the double usage of 
crux, in both a wide, general sense (/axa) and a narrower sense (adstricta). 
The narrower sense refers to some kind of execution on wood (in most 
examples), while the wide sense refers to various kinds of anxiety and 
suffering. 7 

He also discusses some Greek terms related to crux and cruci figere, 
mainly by references to Church Fathers. The Greek counterparts to crux 
are otavpdc and oKxdAoy, and both refer to various forms of standing 
poles, often pointed, according to Lipsius. He mentions, though, that 
Lucian probably connects otavpdg with the letter tau (T).® Lipsius ap- 
pears to mean, with the help of the lexicographer Hesychius, that the 
verbs (&va)otavpodbv, (ava)oxoroniCerv, mpoonrodv and xpepcev [sic] all 
refer to crucifixion more or less.? 

Lipsius spends several pages on the shape of the crux.'° He distin- 
guishes between crux simplex"! and crux compacta,’ terms that he appar- 
ently invented. 

The crux simplex is some kind of vertical object of wood — a pole, an 
erected beam or the trunk of a tree.'3 A victim was tied with ropes (affix- 
io) to this object’4 or impaled (znfixi0) upon it." 

The crux compacta was more complex, made by two joined wooden 
stakes or beams. “This is a full and true crux, by which the arms are 
spread out.”'® Thus, it is called patibulum “not only once” according to 


4 DE LANDTSHEER, “Justus Lipsius’ De Cruce and the Reception of the Fathers,” 
106. 

5 Lipstus, De Cruce, 13 “Quid Crux, & Cuiusmodi fuerit: Vbi, Quare, Quomodo, 
& ae vsurpata.” 

DE LANDTSHEER, “Justus Lipsius’ De Cruce,” 104. 

7 ~‘Lipstus, De Cruce, 13-15. 

8 Ibid., 16; 23. 

9 Tbid., 15-18. 

© Ibid., 18-27. 

it Ibid., 18-21. 

12 Tbid., 21-22. 

™ For some illustrations, see LIPSIUS, De Cruce, 18-19. 

‘4 Lipstus, De Cruce, 18-19. 

'§  Jbid., 20-21. 
Ibid., 21. “Hec est plena & vera Crux, in qua brachia etiam explicantur.” 
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Lipsius, who in this way connects patibulum with spreading of the 
arms.'7 The crux compacta could be formed as the letter X (crux decussa- 
ta), or the letter T (crux commissa). It could also have the horizontal beam 
attached below the top of the vertical beam (crux immissa [}]). To prove 
his point, Lipsius has several references and quotations from the Church 
fathers, fewer to the pre-Christian authors. It was on a crux immissa, 
Lipsius concludes, that Jesus had to suffer and die." 

He then aims at showing that several ancient peoples used crucifix- 
ion.?? The Romans used it as their primary punishment, usually for 
slaves, which Lipsius exemplifies with several references to pagan au- 
thors.2° When it comes to the execution of Jesus, Lipsius states that he 
was not sentenced by Jewish law (if so, he would have been stoned), but 
by Roman law (which the inscription rex Iudeorum on the titulus — the 
sign — ordered by Pilate, indicates).?? 

The discussion continues with Lipsius mentioning several features 
that, according to him, were part of a regular crucifixion (modus vulgar- 
is). First, the victims were flogged with lashes (flagella) or rods (virgae) to 
make their sufferings worse.?? Second, they were led to a place of execu- 
tion, dragging or carrying the whole crux or a part of it (aut certe etus 
partem) on their shoulders.?3 Lipsius does not come to any conclusion on 
what Jesus carried — whether it was only the crossbeam or the whole 
cross. Third, the victims (as well as Jesus, according to Lipsius) were un- 
dressed before they were attached, usually to the already standing crux.*4 
Fourth, in the majority of cases the victims were nailed to the crux. This 
is the reason behind the frequent usage of mpoondotv in the Greek texts. 
Lipsius translates the verb with the apparent neologism clavi-fixio.?5 
Fifth, Lipsius appears to doubt the usage of a footrest (suppedaneum),”® 


17 Tbid., 21. 

18 Tbid., 27-29. 

19 Syrians, Jews, Egyptians, Persians, Africans, Greeks and Romans (Lipsius, De 
Sa 29-30). 

LipsIus, De Cruce, 30-32. 
Ibid., 32—33. 

22 Ibid., 36-39. 

23 Tbid., 39-40. 

24 Tbid., 41-43. 

75 Tbid., 43 (“Atque ab hac re Grecis passim ipsa crucifixio, mpoofAwots dicta : 
quasi dicas claui-fixio”). 

26 ‘Tbid., 45-47. Lipsius mentions, though, the discussions among Church Fathers 
about a fifth extremity of the crux, which is situated in the middle of the crux (quintum, 
quem in media cruce collocant, vbi lignum transuersum scindit transitq (Lipsius, De 
Cruce, 47). Jeanine De Landtsheer suggests that Lipsius refers to a device that was used 
when the two parts of the cross were joined together (DE LANDTSHEER, “Justus 
Lipsius’ De Cruce,” 112). This suggestion, however, seems awkward. Lipsius is not ex- 
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although he is aware that it is common in pictorial depictions (as his illus- 
tration on page 47 shows) and is mentioned in later sources. Sixth, he 
mentions the titulus, which was carried before the victims and sometimes 
hung around the neck of the suspended.”7 Seventh, Lipsius devotes three 
chapters to the question of the causa mortis: whether the death occurred 
by means of intense pain or starvation.*® He chooses the former alterna- 
tive. Lipsius suggests that the common method of hastening death by 
crushing the bones (crurifragium) was not used on a regular basis, per- 
haps only in Judea. Eighth and lastly, in a regular crucifixion there were 
soldiers stationed at the execution place to guard the corpse from being 
taken too early from the crux to be buried.?9 

He deals also with some rare forms of crucifixion (modus rarus).3° The 
patibulum and furca punishments are not easy to envision, according to 
Lipsius. The ancient texts do not describe the punishments in detail. 
Lipsius suggests that a furca was a punishment tool in the shape of a fork 
or a yoke, placed on the victims’ neck while their arms were attached to 
it.3! They were then dragged towards the execution place and were 
flogged from time to time during the walk. After that, the furca was at- 
tached to a suspension tool in the form of a pole or a tree, and thus be- 
came more or less like a crucifixion. Lipsius relies here on several ancient 
authors, such as Livy, Plautus and Suetonius. It is noteworthy that 
Lipsius places the use of patibulum in the section of modus rarus. He also 
mentions a subsequent conjoining of the patibulum to the awaiting crux, 
referring to Plautus and the Latin grammarian and lexicographer Noni- 
us.3? 

Lipsius mentions also some crux punishments in this section, and uses 
here crux in the sense of a simple pole. Victims were attached to such a 
crux for diverse purposes — custody, torture and sometimes execution by, 


plicit enough to draw that conclusion. The text could be used as support for the exist- 
ence of a sedile — the subsequently more or less famous sitting device of the cross (cf. 
BLINZLER, Der Prozefs Jesu, 360; HENGEL, Crucifixion, 30; HENGEL and SCHWEMER, 
Jesus und das Judentum, 612; O’COLLINS, “Crucifixion,” 1209; SCHNEIDER, “otavpdc,” 
573; IZAFERIS, “The Archaeological Evidence for Crucifixion,” 99). But Lipsius is still 
not explicit enough to draw such a conclusion. Neither Lipsius nor the ancient authors 
mention any sedile in this sense. | 

27, _—«‘Lipsius, De Cruce, 48. 

28 Tbid., 49-52. 

79 Tbid., 52-53. 

3° Tbid., 54-69. 

31 See LIPSIUS, De Cruce, 61, for illustrations. 

32 Lipsius, De Cruce, 57. Lipsius’ comment on Plautus’ text is, “Nota verba & ser- 
iem: Ferre, deinde Affigi.” His view becomes even clearer further down the same page. 
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for instance, fire or being torn to death by wild beasts.33 Lipsius closes 
this section by mentioning that he has found some texts that describe the 
attaching of corpses to cruces.34 

He continues with a discussion on the material of Jesus’ cross, and the 
fact that it was higher than the crosses of the criminals. He devotes the 
last chapters to the question of how long crucifixion was used. He mar- 
vels at how Constantine could turn the cross into a sign of salvation, and 
finishes with a laudatiuncula crucis.35 

Lipsius’ main contribution is his survey of ancient texts, as well as his 
having coined a great part of the nomenclature used in almost every sub- 
sequent study on the punishment of crucifixion. Due to his inclination to 
refer mainly to the fathers of the Church, his opinion of what the various 
terms designate is in danger of being colored by what might be called an 
ecclesiastical understanding of the death of Jesus. Thus, a study of the 
usage of the terms before the death of Jesus is needed. Lipsius’ observa- 
tion that crux could be used in both a wide, general sense (/axa) and a nar- 
rower sense (adstricta) will be approved by the present investigation. 

In 1867 AUGUST ZESTERMANN published the book Die bildliche Dar- 
stellung des Kreuzes und der Kreuzigung Jesu Christi historisch entwick- 
elt. The otherwise art-oriented book contains a lengthy study on the his- 
torical and philological background of the punishment of Jesus. This part 
was enlarged and published the following year in the article “Die 
Kreuzigung bei den Alten.” 

Zestermann begins with a survey of crucifixions in the ancient world. 
He concludes that this form of punishment was used regularly, at least 
during the last centuries B.C.E.3° According to him, “avaotavpda, 
oKodAoniCa [sic (avackoAoniCetv?)]” may refer to impaling as well as cru- 
cifixion, but the punishment evolved chronologically from impaling to 
crucifixion.3” Zestermann deals further with the terminology in his article 
“Die Kreuzigung bei den Alten.” Here he states that the verbs 
a&vactavpodv and &vacKkoAoniCetv originally referred to impaling, since 
they are derived from otavpdg and oxdAoyw, which mean “pole.” He re- 
peats, although less explicitly, that the punishment of impaling preceded 
crucifixion. In later times the verbs were used in connection with crucifix- 
ion.3 


33 Thid., 66-68. 

34 Ibid., 68-69. 

35 [bid., 69-78. 

36 ZESTERMANN, Die bildliche Darstellung, 9-13. 
37 Ibid., 11-13 (11). 

38 ZESTERMANN, “Die Kreuzigung,” 339-51. 
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In addition to the verbs, Zestermann mentions the Greek nouns oc&vic 
and ixptov (the latter with the comment that it appears to occur only in 
Christian texts) and the Latin nouns crux, patibulum and stipes. While 
otavpdc, OKOAOY, crux and stipes refer to a vertical pole, ixpiov and pati- 
bulum refer to the crossbeam.3? It was the patibulum that the condemned 
carried to the place of execution.*° Apparently Zestermann means that all 
the terms (except ixptov) could also refer to a whole cross in some texts.*! 
Following Lipsius and using his Latin terminology, Zestermann describes 
three shapes of the crosses used by the Romans: the four-armed cross 
(crux immissa [}]); the three-armed cross (crux commissa [T]) and the so- 
called St. Andrew’s cross (crux decussata [X]).4 

Zestermann states, contrary to Lipsius in his opinion, that crucifixion 
was the worst form of punishment in the ancient world.#3 The victims 
could be both men and women. Criminals and persons from the lower 
classes of the societies were predominant.*4 The main method of crucifix- 
ion is possible to trace if only countries subjected to Rome are studied, 
according to Zestermann. The condemned were usually scourged before 
they were forced to carry the crossbeam to the execution spot. The accu- 
sation of the condemned was made public through an inscription (titu- 
lus). The execution was seldom carried out in regular execution areas. 
Instead, places in which the execution could make the most public impact 
were chosen. The condemned and the crossbeam were somehow hoisted 
up on the cross, on which the condemned usually was nailed naked and 
had to suffer a terrible death struggle.*5 

The investigation by Zestermann offers a detailed discussion on the 
various aspects of the crucifixion methods, as well as a critical dialogue 
with Lipsius. However, some aspects need further consideration. Zester- 
mann does not say much about what a crucifixion is in his eyes. This be- 
comes clear when the issue of impaling is in focus. Is impaling a kind of 
crucifixion, a previous form of crucifixion, or another form of punish- 
ment? Is suspension of a corpse a crucifixion? Is it possible to make such 
a detailed description of crucifixion as Zestermann does without deter- 
mining all texts containing the relevant verbs and nouns as references to 
actual crucifixions? These questions will be addressed in the present in- 
vestigation. 


39 ZESTERMANN, Die bildliche Darstellung, 13-23. 
4° Ibid., 15-18 (and n. 32). 

47 Ibid., 17. 

42 Ibid., 26-48. 

43. ZESTERMANN, “Die Kreuzigung,” 351-60. 

44 Ibid., 360-65. 

45 Thid., 365-404. 
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In the book Kunstgeschichte des Kreuzes, published in 1870, JACOB 
STOCKBAUER investigates the figurative expressions of the death of Jesus 
in monograms and crucifixes. Like Zestermann, Stockbauer offers a de- 
scription of the historical background of the punishment. In this part, 
Stockbauer leans heavily on Zestermann’s investigation, and will thus 
only be treated briefly.4° Stockbauer adds, however, some observations 
that should be noticed. Having stressed that the punishment of crucifix- 
ion was familiar to the first readers of the Gospels, he says that it is only 
known to the modern world through second-hand information. Thus, the 
modern reader lacks something the Gospel authors took for granted. The 
description of the punishment in the Gospels is very sparse. In addition, 
the rich diversity of the execution form as depicted in the ancient texts 
causes some problems when it comes to tracing references to crucifixions, 
according to Stockbauer.‘” He thereby identifies one of the basic prob- 
lems which the present investigation attempts to address. 

In 1875 OTTO ZOCKLER published the monograph Das Kreuz Christi. 
It was followed by an English translation in 1877, The Cross of Christ, 
which is the edition used in the present investigation. Zéckler is primarily 
occupied with the various shapes of crosses during the phases of history, 
mainly within Christianity. He does not add much of interest for the pre- 
sent investigation. However, in one part of the book named “the cross in 
the pre-Christian and extra-Christian religions,” he offers some observa- 
tions that have a bearing on this investigation. 

Crucifixion, which Zockler sees as one of the oldest and most wide- 
spread forms of death punishment, was an independent form of execu- 
tion. It was a goal, complete in itself. Crucifixion was not a preparatory 
effort for another kind of terminating punishment. Instead, other forms 
of punishment could precede crucifixion. Crucifixion was then the final 
dishonoring exposure of the dead or dying victim. The parallel forms of 
punishment — impaling, hanging, etc. — could have the same function, ac- 
cording to Zéckler. + 

Zockler’s method, to single out crucifixion as a distinct and complete 
punishment, will be considered further in the present investigation. 

In 1878 HERMANN FULDA published the book Das Kreuz und die 
Kreuzigung. The book is an investigation of the crucifixion in Christian 
and non-Christian texts. Fulda wants to make a critical evaluation of 
Lipsius’ De Cruce and the various studies that followed him. 

A crucifixion is, according to Fulda, the suspension of a living person 
doomed to suffer an extended death struggle. Fulda calls for carefulness 


46 STOCKBAUER, Kunstgeschichte des Kreuzes, 8 n. t. 
47 Ibid., 7-8. 
48 ZOECKLER, The Cross of Christ, 50-51. 
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in the study of crucifixion due to the imprecise use of the terminology, 
especially in the non-Biblical ancient texts. This lack of defined terminol- 
ogy mirrors a tendency to treat all kinds of suspension punishment as one 
group.’ Fulda points out the furca as an earlier form of punishment in 
the Roman world. According to Fulda, the furca was some kind of yoke 
placed on the neck and passed down each arm. The victim was then led 
around in disgrace.°5° 

Fulda doubts that the tool used in crucifixion was always a cross in a 
regular sense, that is, a vertical pole with a horizontal crossbeam. He pro- 
poses that the executioners used whatever kind of construction they 
could find. This was at least the case when numerous crucifixions oc- 
curred simultaneously. It is unlikely that the soldiers constructed a regu- 
lar cross for each condemned person in the mass crucifixions of Darius, 
Alexander the Great or Quintilius Varus. Often a simple pole was used, 
or a tree trunk or whatever was at hand, Fulda suggests.5" 

The furca was later replaced with a wooden bar, patibulum, otherwise 
used as a locking device on doors. The victim was attached to the bar and 
then forced to walk in humiliation. This form of punishment developed 
into a means of execution. The patibulum was sometimes attached to a 
standing pole and the result was a crucifixion.5? On the basis of this form 
of punishment, Fulda concludes that texts mentioning “cross-bearing” 
refer to a carrying of the crossbeam, not the whole cross. Fulda is not 
aware of any text that refers to a raised cross that has the crossbeam al- 
ready attached to it.5} Thus, he has doubts about what he labels as the 
regular form of the cross (crux immuissa).5+ Fulda suggests that the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus was carried out on a simple pole (crux simplex), without a 
crossbeam. Thus, in the case of Jesus it was not a patibulum that he car- 
ried, but a simple pole.55 Fulda draws this conclusion from the use of the 
punishment in the ancient countries of the East, the passion narratives 
and the early fathers of the Church.*° 

Fulda’s major contributions are both his survey of the ancient texts 
and his critical reading of the previous investigations on the theme of cru- 
ciftxion. Fulda’s investigation raises, however, some questions. 

His view of impaling and its relation to crucifixion is somewhat un- 
conventional. He observes that the ancient authors, Greek and Roman, 


49 FULDA, Das Kreuz, 57-79 (§ 10). 
Ibid., 116-17; 254-63 (excurs B). 
St = Thid., 106-13 (§ 14). 

§?-Tbid., 116-20. 

33 [hid., 118-21; 137-40. 

$4 [bid., 120-21. 

5§ Thid., 200. 

Ibid., 219-20. 
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labeled impaling as “crucifixion.” Fulda draws the conclusion that they 
saw impaling as a crucifixion.5” In spite of his own observation of the 
tendency among the ancient authors to treat the various suspension pun- 
ishments as one group, he does not take into consideration the possibility 
that the shared terminology may indicate that both kinds of suspension 
simply were parts of a larger entity. There also appears to be a tension 
between Fulda’s definition of crucifixion as a slow and painful form of 
execution and his suggestion that impaling is a kind of crucifixion. Thus, 
the issue of definition and the relation between impaling and crucifixion 
need further consideration. 

Fulda’s lengthy discussion of the shape of the cross and the use of the 
patibulum contains some features that need further discussion. While 
Fulda knows no texts that depict a complete raised cross, i.e., a vertical 
pole with an attached crossbeam, he does not offer any texts in support of 
his own thesis. Fulda’s discussion is to some extent ambivalent. He pro- 
poses that otavpdc and crux refer to a simple pole, but at the same time 
emphasizes the existence and use of the patibulum. When the patibulum 
is attached to the pole it is still a otavpdc or crux. During such a crucifix- 
ion the otavpdc or crux looks like a cross in the regular sense (crux im- 
missa) — not a crux simplex. Hence, a simple pole when not in use, but 
often a complete cross when used. The meaning of otavpdc/crux and pat- 
tbulum and their relationship to each other need further discussion as 
well. 

In 1899 THEODOR MOMMSEN published his Romisches Strafrecht. In 
spite of the impact his study had on the knowledge of the Roman juridi- 
cal system it only mentions crucifixion briefly. He refers to various usag- 
es of crucifixion. In oldest times the victim was undressed and his head 
was covered. A furca was put on his neck and the arms were tied to it. 
The furca and the victim were then brought to the execution place and 
lifted up and attached to a waiting pole. 

Mommsen offers a rather detailed account of how a crucifixion oc- 
curred. But he adds that crucifixion was only one form of capital pun- 
ishment, besides others such as being put in a sack with poisonous snakes 
or burned to death.5? Mommsen indicates that it was through the advent 
of Christianity that crucifixion came into focus in a new way — and in the 
end was abolished by Constantine. This possibility will be further dis- 
cussed in the present investigation. 


37 [bid., 113-16. 
58 MOMMSEN, Rémisches Strafrecht, 918-21. 
59 Tbid., 921. 


2. The Scholarly Discussion II 


2.2. Intermediate Studies 


In the years between the productive nineteenth century and the rise of the 
important debate between Hengel and Kuhn, a series of minor but never- 
theless noteworthy studies on the subject of crucifixion were published. 

In 1957 the book Jerusalem und Rom im Zeitalter Jesu Christi by 
ETHELBERT STAUFFER appeared. Stauffer devoted one chapter to cruci- 
fixion in ancient Palestine.® He offers a brief overview of the history and 
use of crucifixion in Palestine. Stauffer’s book is often referred to in the 
literature on this subject.** He makes a distinction between the old Israel- 
ite custom of suspending corpses of killed or executed persons and cruci- 
fixion. He opposes the theory that Alexander Janneus was the first to use 
the punishment in Palestine and finds the punishment, which already the 
Persians used, in several older accounts from the region. Stauffer stresses 
the variation regarding both the terminology and the use of the punish- 
ment form.” Still, he acknowledges a series of features as elements of cru- 
cifixion. Beside the scourging, the carrying of the crossbeam and the nail- 
ing of hands and feet, Stauffer mentions the T-shape of the cross and the 
titulus. 

In 1960 JOSEF BLINZLER published the book Der Prozef$ Jesu, with 
one chapter and two excursus on the crucifixion of Jesus. In 1969 the 
fourth, renewed and revised, version was published posthumously, which 
is the one used in the present investigation. Blinzler offers a brief over- 
view of the history and use of crucifixion. As was the case with Stauffer, 
Blinzler’s book is often referred to in the literature on crucifixion.*4 He 
attributes the origin of crucifixion to the Persians. Perhaps the punish- 
ment was created in order not to defile the soil, which was sacred to the 
god Ormuzd. The punishment was later used by Alexander the Great, his 
Diadochs and especially the Carthaginians, from whom the punishment 
reached Rome. Rome used crucifixion to secure peace for the Romans. 
Jewish law did not know crucifixion; instead it proposed stoning.®’ The 
overall method, also in the case of Jesus, was that the condemned was 
undressed and scourged, then nailed or tied to the crossbeam, which he 


60 STAUFFER, Jerusalem und Rom im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 123-27. 


2 E.g., BLINZLER, Der Prozefs Jesu, 359, 68, 75 (selection); CHAPMAN, Percep- 
tions, 3, 43, §2, 61, 73, 91, 100; HENGEL, Crucifixion, 75; WINTER, On the Trial of Jesus, 
74, 90-96, 143. 

62 STAUFFER, Jerusalem und Rom, 127. 

63 BLINZLER, Prozef,, 357-84. 

64 E.g., BROWN, The Death of the Messiah, 2.316; CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 35; 
HENGEL, Crucifixion, 25, 29, 31, 91; WINTER, Trial, 70, 74, 77, 105, 203. 

65 BLINZLER, Prozef, 357-59. 
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himself carried to the execution place, where the vertical pole already was 
standing. 

In 1961 PAUL WINTER published the book On the Trial of Jesus, con- 
taining one chapter on crucifixion. In 1974 a revised second edition was 
released posthumously, which is the edition used in the present investiga- 
tion. In the first half of the article, Winter criticizes the conclusion of 
Stauffer, who finds a connection between the Jews and the punishment of 
crucifixion before Hasmonean times. According to Winter, it is not pos- 
sible to treat any of the texts Stauffer uses as examples of crucifixion. 
“The very fact that the Jews had no such institution as crucifixion was 
responsible for their not having a word for it,” Winter concludes.*” As 
punishment in Palestine, the crucifixion was introduced and used only by 
the Romans. In addition to the scourging, the carrying of the crossbeam 
and the nailing of hands, Winter proposes that the feet were left dan- 
gling.6* He supports his thesis with the fact that the Gospels never men- 
tion any nailing of Jesus’ feet.°? 

The seventh volume of Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment was published in 1964. It contained the article “otavpdc, otavpda, 
&vactavpow” by JOHANNES SCHNEIDER.”° Schneider begins with the 
assumption that the punishment of crucifixion originated, or at least first 
came into use, among the Persians. Later the punishment was used by 
Alexander the Great, the Diadochs and the Carthaginians. According to 
Schneider the punishment came from the latter to the Romans, who 
called the execution tool crux. Greeks, and Romans during the days of the 
republic, did not crucify free men. Only barbarians did that.7! Schneider 
states that this form of execution was regarded as one of the worst.’ It 
was not prescribed by Jewish law. Idolaters and blasphemers could be 
hanged on a tree, but not as an execution. It occurred after stoning as an 
additional penalty. The suspension showed that the executed were cursed 
by God. The saying in Deuteronomy 21.23 was connected with crucifix- 
ion in Judaism, Schneider concludes.73 


66 Ibid., 360. 

67 WINTER, Trial, 93. 

68 Ibid., 95-96. 

69 — Ibid., 95, n. 23. However, the revisers, Burkill and Vermes, mention the finding 
of the crucified male at Giv‘at ha-Mivtar in 1968, which contradicts Winter’s thesis (94, 
n. 19). 

7° The English translation of the volume, which is used here, was published in 
1971. 

7* SCHNEIDER, “otavpdc, KTA.,” 573. 
7? Ibid., 573-74. 
73 Ibid., 573-74. 
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When it comes to the crucifixion of Jesus, Schneider notes that the 
Gospels do not have any special theology of the cross, as Paul does. The 
Gospels only tell the story of the crucifixion. They are kerygmatic and 
cultic retellings of the sacrificial death of Jesus. It appears nevertheless 
that the crucifixion of Jesus followed the current custom, although some 
Jewish practices were added — beside the stupefying drink and wine 
mixed with myrrh, the body was taken down from the cross on Sabbath 
evening. The form of the cross Jesus was nailed to resembled other cross- 
es, perhaps higher than usual. It was an upright post with a crossbeam. 
Schneider adds that it stood alone, at some distance from the crosses of 
the two malefactors. 

Schneider defines otavpotv outside the New Testament as meaning 
“to put up posts” or “to protect by a stockade.” The transferred sense “to 
crucify” is rare. In the Septuagint, it is used twice for 79n in the sense “to 
hang on the gallows.” In pre-Roman times the verb &vactavpotv meant 
“to fence around” or “to enclose” and was identical with &vacKodo- 
miCeiv, according to Schneider. With Roman times came the meaning “to 
crucify.”74 

CARL DANIEL PEDDINGHAUS discusses the punishment of crucifixion 
in the unpublished doctoral thesis Die Entstehung der Leidensgeschichte 
from 1965. Although the focus is on the passion of Jesus, Peddinghaus 
gives a survey of ancient texts in the first section of the thesis. His main 
contribution for the present investigation is his discussion of how to de- 
fine “crucifixion.” Peddinghaus incorporates Stockbauer’s insight — the 
diversity in the implementation of the punishment — and proposes a two- 
level definition:’5 a narrow one with only executionary suspensions, and a 
wider one where also suspensions of corpses are included. 

Peddinghaus sees a distinction between the West (Occident) and the 
East (Orient); in the former the executionary suspension was in use, 
while the latter used suspension of corpses.7° In the West the punishment 
was used by the Carthaginians to suppress slaves and mercenaries and by 
the Greeks to punish high treason, while the East used it as an instrument 
of fear and triumph.77 The punishment of crucifixion became known to 
the Romans through the Punic wars.7* They used it to instill fear into 
slaves and other non-free humans.79 


74 Ibid., 581-84. 
75. PEDDINGHAUS, Leidensgeschichte, 12. 


76 Ibid., 14. 
77 ‘Tbid., 15. 
78 Ibid., 25. 


79 Tbid., 31. 
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The main contributions of the intermediate studies are their distinct de- 
scriptions of a crucifixion in general and the crucifixion of Jesus in partic- 
ular. Winther’s reversed argument that the absence of terminology might 
reflect the absence of a punishment, as well as Peddinghaus’ two-level 
definition, will be further developed. These authors do not quote the pre- 
decessors to any great extent, but offer a knowledge that is quite con- 
sistent with them. 


2.3. Main Contributors 


The two main contributions to the present discussion of crucifixion in the 
ancient Mediterranean world come from Martin Hengel and Heinz- 
Wolfgang Kuhn. In 1975 Kuhn’s first article on the topic, “Jesus als 
Gekreuzigter,” was published. In the following year Hengel published 
the article “Mors turpissima crucis.” In this article he criticizes several of 
Kuhn’s conclusions. One year later Hengel addressed a larger audience 
with a revised and enlarged English translation of the article, published in 
book form with the title Crucifixion. This is the edition primarily used in 
the present investigation. Due to some issues connected with the transla- 
tion, the German article will also be consulted. When it comes to Kuhn, 
he published in the years 1978 and 1979 two articles concerning the dis- 
covery of an allegedly crucified male in Giv‘at ha-Mivtar.®° Kuhn’s most 
important contribution to the field, the article “Die Kreuzesstrafe 
wahrend der friihen Kaiserzeit,” was published in 1982. Kuhn responded 
to Hengel in this article, which is also the article mainly used in the pre- 
sent investigation. During 1978-83 the Exegetisches Wérterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament was published. Kuhn was the author of the articles on 
avactavpodv, KpeLavvivan, EdAOV, otavpdc, otavpodV and ovotav- 
podv.*! In 1990, Kuhn wrote part of the article “Kreuz” in the Theolo- 
gische Realenzyklopadie.* Finally, Kuhn wrote the articles related to cru- 
cifixion in the Neues Bibel-Lexikon.*3 

The aim of MARTIN HENGEL is to explore the Pauline “folly message 
of the cross” through a study of crucifixion in the ancient world, or as he 
put it in his summary of Crucifixion: 


80 KUHN, “Zum Gekreuzigten von Giv‘at ha-Mivtar,” 118-22, and “Der 
Gekreuzigte von Giv‘at ha-Mivtar,” 303-34. 

81 The English translation, Exegetical Dictionary of the New Testament, which is 
used in the present investigation, was published in 1990-93. 

82 KUHN, “Kreuz,” 713-25. 

83 KUHN, “Kreuz,” 546-47; “Kreuzigung,” 548-49; “Kreuztitel,” 551 and 
“Kreuztragen,” 551-52. 
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I have attempted to give a survey of the use of crucifixion as a penalty in the Greco- 
Roman world, as a contribution towards a better understanding of Paul’s remark about 
the papia of the Adyosg tod otavpod.*4 


Hengel’s focus is the understanding of a central theme in Paul’s theology. 
He begins with First Corinthians 1.18 and describes the folly message of 
a crucified Son of God through a series of quotations of extra-Biblical 
texts. By revealing the deep aversion against crucifixion in the Greco- 
Roman and Jewish world, Hengel portrays the oddness of the Pauline 
“word of the cross” — a “stumbling-block” for the Jews and “folly” for 
the gentiles. He describes the absence of the theme of crucifixion in gen- 
eral, and a crucified god in particular, in the mythical traditions of the 
ancient world. This aspect shows, according to Hengel, “the deep aver- 
sion from this cruelest of all penalties in the literary world.”®5 This histor- 
ical context sparked the Gnostic dogma of docetism, according to 
Hengel.®° | 

The part of Hengel’s book that is of main interest for the present in- 
vestigation is that which begins in Chapter 4. Hengel intends to “make a 
further attempt to illuminate the attitude of the ancient world to crucifix- 
ion in more detail.”*”7 Hengel shows that crucifixion was used not only by 
the Persians, but by barbarian peoples in general.*® While both Greek and 
Roman historians were fond of stressing that crucifixion was a barbarian 
punishment, the Greeks and later especially the Romans nevertheless 
used crucifixion from time to time. There is, however, a variation in the 
methods of crucifixion. The crucified victim could be either dead or alive 
— although a crucifixion in “the strict sense” required a living victim — and 
the use of a crossbeam is not always clear.*9 

Regarding the Greek terminology of crucifixion, Hengel mentions a 
peculiar feature. Neither &vactavpodv nor &vacKoAoniCetv occur in any 
of the few detailed accounts of crucifixion in the pre-Roman texts. To 
describe the fate of the Persian satrap Artayctes, Herodotus uses the verb 
rpoonacoaderverv, which Hengel translates as “to nail.” This diversity in 
crucifixion methods continued into the Roman era. Hengel draws his 
conclusion: 


84 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 87. 

85 Thid., 14. 

86 “Thus we can understand all too well how in the pseudo-scientific popular Pla- 
tonic arguments used in Gnosticism, this scandal, which deeply offended both religious 
and philosophical thought in antiquity, was eliminated by the theory that the Son of 
God had only seemed to be crucified. In reality he did not suffer at all” (HENGEL, Cru- 
cifixion, 21). 

87 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 22. 

88 Cf. ZOECKLER, The Cross of Christ, 60. 

89 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 24. 
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[Crucifixion was a punishment in which the caprice and sadism of the executioner were 
given full rein. All attempts to give a perfect description of the crucifixion in archaeolog- 
ical terms are therefore in vain; there are too many different possibilities for the execu- 
tioner.?° | 


Hengel concludes that crucifixion as a capital punishment was a bloody 
event. Not only were the victims usually nailed to the cross; they were 
also tortured, mainly by flogging, prior to the crucifixion. This made cru- 
cifixion a gruesome reality in the minds of the people, not least to the 
Christians who were in danger of being subjected to it up to the time of 
the edicts of toleration in 311/313 C.E. 

According to Hengel, crucifixion was the summum supplicium, the 
supreme penalty, among the Romans. It was widespread and frequent, in 
spite of the relatively scarce references from Roman times, according to 
Hengel (contra Kuhn). The punishment was primarily used on slaves and 
foreigners, but occasionally on Roman citizens guilty of serious crimes 
against the state. Crucifixion was a punishment that spread horror among 
the common people, not least among slaves, since crucifixion was a typi- 
cal slave punishment. 

Hengel treats crucifixion in the Greek-speaking world separately, since 
the sources are much fuller in Latin than in Greek texts, according to 
Hengel. He stresses that the punishment was used in the West as well as 
the East. To make a distinction between the Latin “West” and the Greek 
“East,” or even Persian “East” and the Greek “West,” would be a mis- 
take. Several accounts of crucifixion occur in “Western” texts, as e.g., He- 
rodotus shows. A feature that makes the study of crucifixion in the Greek 
texts difficult is the occurrence of a slightly corresponding punishment. 
In this unspecified punishment, named &xotvupnaviopoc, the criminals 
were fastened to a board for public display, torture or execution. The 
punishment comes close to crucifixion in its aggravated form where the 
victims were nailed instead of being tied or put in irons. Beyond the dis- 
puted meaning of &xotvpmaviopos, there are sufficiently clear instances 
of crucifixion among Greeks. After he has mentioned authors like Plato, 
Diodorus Siculus, Polybius and Strabo, as referring to crucifixion in their 
works, Hengel makes an observation regarding the nature of the punish- 
ment in the Greek-speaking world. 


Whereas it seems clear so far that crucifixion and impaling - the two are closely con- 
nected — appear in connection with crimes of lése-majesté and high treason, or in the 
context of acts of war, in the Roman period this form of execution appears more fre- 
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quently as a punishment for slaves and violent criminals from among the population of 
the provinces.?* 


What is of interest for the present investigation is not primarily the evolu- 
tion of the nature of the crime, but Hengel’s remark about the close rela- 
tion between impaling and crucifixion. Having noticed this, Hengel drops 
the theme of the relation between the two kinds of suspension. Hengel 
completes his study by devoting two pages to the question of crucifixion 
among the Jews. He concludes that Deuteronomy 21.23 plays an im- 
portant role in the Jewish understanding of crucifixion. 

Hengel’s work has made a significant impact on the study of the theo- 
logical implications of the crucifixion of Jesus in the letters of Paul. He 
has also deepened the understanding of the punishment of crucifixion in 
the ancient world. As noticed, Hengel has a different focus in his book 
than that of the present investigation. However, while his focus is on the 
theology of the cross in the letters of Paul, he deals with issues relevant 
for this investigation in his comparative study on the theme of crucifix- 
ion. Hengel’s major contribution is his extended survey of the Greco- 
Roman texts. There are, nonetheless, some details in his discussion that 
call for further discussion. 

First, there is no definition of “crucifixion.” Hengel revolves around a 
definition on several occasions without making a definition. Instead he 
points out problems connected with the issue of definition. As noticed, 
Hengel calls attention to the fact that the form of crucifixion varied con- 
siderably.9? However, the question is whether the variety Hengel identi- 
fies is sufficient. For example, how is crucifixion related to impaling? As 
Hengel noticed, the two punishments are closely connected — but how 
closely? Are they two distinct entities that could be studied separately, or 
is impaling a kind of crucifixion? In Crucifixion Hengel translates the 
verb &vactavpodv with both “crucifixion” and “impaling,” and the un- 
defined “fastened to a stake,” without further explanation.% In his discus- 
sion of the fate of “the just man” in Plato’s Republic he translates the verb 
&vaoxivsvrEverv with “impaled,” but refers to it as a “crucifixion.” A 
discussion concerning impaling as a form of suspension and the relation 
between this suspension form and the verbs &vaotavpotv and dva- 
oKodoniCerv is lacking in Hengel’s book. This feature becomes even more 
acute if the ancient authors’ ambivalent use of the verbs is taken into con- 
sideration. Thus, Hengel points out correctly that there is not always a 


9 Ibid., 76. 

9? Tbid., 24. 

93 E.g., “crucified” (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 26); “impaled” (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 
74); “fastened to a stake” (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 24). 

94 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 28. 
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clear distinction between whether the victim was dead or alive when cru- 
cified. But that is not the whole picture. It appears even more challenging 
to decide whether the victim was crucified at all. 

Second, the lack of distinct definition makes some of the references 
rather unclear. The method used in the search for references to crucifix- 
ions is unclear. The texts Hengel refers to in his study of crucifixion con- 
tain various kinds of suspension. As a reader of Hengel’s book one is not 
sure of what kinds of suspension he refers to. Consequently one is also 
uncertain about what Hengel is looking for in the ancient texts. Is it suffi- 
cient, for example, that one of the verbs &vactavpotv and &vacKoAo- 
niCew occurs in a text to define it as a reference to “crucifixion”? Another 
question is on what basis Hengel singles out crucifixion as a defined pun- 
ishment in the ancient world. Is it possible at all to talk of crucifixion as a 
distinct entity in the ancient Greek texts prior to the crucifixion of Jesus? 
Hengel seems to interpret the situation like this, due to his use of the 
term “crucifixion” as a label for a whole series of texts. However, Hengel 
does not present much support for his decision. Thus, Hengel seems nei- 
ther to define what he is looking for, nor to mention on what basis he 
judges a text to be a relevant crucifixion reference. It appears that not on- 
ly the undefined punishment labeled &xotypnavicpds causes problems in 
the search for crucifixion. As Hengel points out, it is sometimes difficult 
to draw a distinct line between an execution by suspension and a suspen- 
sion of a corpse.9 But a greater problem is that the punishment of impal- 
ing is even more difficult to separate from crucifixions, due to the fact 
that they share the basic terminology. Thus, it is possible to apply the 
problem Hengel identifies in connection with &xotvpaaviopLds to impal- 
ing as well. The criteria by which the text selection occurs need to be clar- 
ified. 

In his investigation Hengel notices a tendency in the later tradition to 
over-interpret ancient texts when he comments on the fate of Polycrates, 
when they “saw him as the prototype of the crucified victim.” Later he 
criticizes Mommsen for making “too little distinction between the vari- 
ous forms of executions.” It seems that Hengel may be in danger of re- 
peating both of these mistakes. He identifies the problems but appears 
not to draw the appropriate consequences from them. The present inves- 
tigation will consider the implications of what Hengel outlines in his sig- 
nificant contribution to the study of crucifixion, and thereby bring his 
observations one step further. 


95 Thid., 24. 
96 Thid., 24. 
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The aim of HEINZ-WOLFGANG KUHN is to describe the punishment 
of crucifixion during the early Roman Principate.%* 


Das Ziel dieser Untersuchung ist es, die Wirklichkeit und die Wertung der Kreuzesstrafe 
in der Umwelt des Altesten Christentums zu belegen, um damit den Kontext fiir eine 
prazisere theologische Erfassung der urchristlichen Deutungen der ,,sehr bestimmten 
Form“ des Tode Jesu, namlich seines Todes am Kreuz, bereitzustellen. Insofern ist das, 
was hier vorgelegt wird, eine Voruntersuchung, die sich nur am Rande mit den urchrist- 
lichen Texten selbst beschaftigt. Es geht hier also um ‘historical preliminaries’, mit denen 
auch MARTIN HENGEL in der englischen Fassung seiner gleich unten noch naher zu 
charakterisierenden Untersuchung die von ihm vorgelegte Arbeit tiber die Kreuzesstrafe 
kennzeichnet. 7? 


Kuhn focuses on contextualizing the crucifixion of Jesus. While Hengel 
had the theology of Paul in mind, Kuhn has the crucifixion itself. The 
theological implications are discussed in his first article on the topic.’ 
The overall chronological framework of Kuhn’s study is more limited 
than that of Hengel and the present investigation. However, Kuhn moves 
beyond his defined time span in several parts of the article and discusses, 
in addition to the crucifixion method itself, the definition, the terminolo- 
gy and the history of crucifixion. He begins with a survey of the oldest 
extra-Biblical and Biblical accounts of the execution of Jesus, before he 
deals with the issue of definition. 

Kuhn stresses that the methods of crucifixion could vary to a great 
extent. Nevertheless, he delivers four characteristics that in his opinion 
constitute a crucifixion. First, it is a suspension. Second, it is a completed 
or intended execution. Third, the execution tool was a pole, with or 
without a crossbeam. Fourth, it resulted in an extended death struggle.*” 

In his discussion of the terminology of crucifixion, Kuhn focuses en- 
tirely on his defined time span. On this basis the main Latin terms used 
are crux and patibulum, while the Greek counterparts are derivatives of 
the stem otavp-, the verbs &vacKoAoniCet, kpewavvovar and rpoondodv 
and the noun €0Aov. Kuhn mentions the verbs 7n and 25x, and the later 
pt, which he states is used in the Hebrew and Aramaic texts from Tanna- 
itic times. 

According to Kuhn it is difficult to give an exact account of the history 
of crucifixion. He begins with Herodotus and notes that Herodotus men- 
tions crucifixion in connection with the Medes and especially the Per- 
sians. Kuhn points out the story of Darius’ crucifixion of Sandoces as 


98 Kuhn defines “die friihe Kaiserzeit” as extending from Augustus (27 B.C.E. 
~ 14 C.E.) to Antonius Pius (138-161 C.E.). 

99 KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 650-51. 

10° KUHN, “Jesus als Gekreuzigter,” 1-46. 
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important, since it fits well within his above-mentioned definition. San- 
doces was crucified, but when Darius came to better thoughts he changed 
his decision and released the crucified, but still living, Sandoces. Accord- 
ing to Kuhn the accounts of clear crucifixions are rare in the poetic, 
mythological and philosophical texts of the pre-Hellenistic Greek world. 
In the texts from the Hellenistic and Roman times the number of ac- 
counts increases, but drops significantly during the first 150 years of the 
Common Era. 

In his detailed survey of texts, in which he moves within his defined 
time span and applies his definition, Kuhn acknowledges the problems 
connected with this task and excludes texts that do not refer to obvious 
crucifixions. Kuhn describes his intention as: 


1. Sammlung und Sichtung von Belegen auch fiir die angrenzenden Zeitraume. 


2. Sorgfaltige und kritische Erwagungen tiber Umfang und Art der zur Verfiigung ste- 
henden Quellen. 


3. Beantwortung der Frage, welchen antiken Hinweise auf die Kreuzesstrafe — iiber die 
Zeugnisse fiir vollzogene Kreuzigungen hinaus — vor allem Riickschliisse auf die 
Praxis zulassen.*°” 


Kuhn then presents 27 references, with some sub-references, to crucifix- 
ions, geographically and chronologically categorized. In four thematic 
chapters he discusses various issues related to crucifixion, during the first 
two centuries C.E. 

He begins with a discussion of which groups were subjected to cruci- 
fixion. The usual victims were persons from the lower levels of the socie- 
ty, i.e., predominantly slaves and freedmen, rebels and criminals. Being 
both cruel and shameful the crucifixion did not fit the higher levels of the 
society. Kuhn points out (contra Hengel) that it is difficult to tie formulas 
such as summum supplicium, ultimum supplicium directly to crucifixion, 
since they are used for various forms of capital punishments. Thanks to 
the extended death struggle and preceding torture, mainly by flogging, 
the crucifixion was regarded as a particularly cruel execution form. The 
theme of cruelty of crucifixion is present in the studied texts, but, accord- 
ing to Kuhn, surprisingly absent in accounts of the Gospels. A rather 
similar tendency is to be found when it comes to the theme of the shame- 
fulness of crucifixion. The sources that describe the shame of the cross 
from the defined time spam are rare. 

Kuhn’s article has deepened the understanding of punishment of cruci- 
fixion during the early Principate. Through his critical reading of the an- 
cient texts, also outside the defined time span, Kuhn has pointed out what 
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he considers to be problems in earlier investigations. He has also created a 
textual basis for the study of crucifixion in the defined time span through 
his critical reading. As mentioned earlier, Kuhn also has another focus in 
his article than that of the present investigation, but during his detailed 
survey of the Greco-Roman texts he makes several observations that are 
relevant for this investigation. From this point of view Kuhn’s major con- 
tributions are his discussions about the definition of crucifixion and his 
critical reading of the ancient texts. Kuhn’s critique of Hengel’s investiga- 
tion will also be taken into consideration. Nevertheless, some details in 
his article call for further discussion and three weaknesses will be ad- 
dressed. 

First, Kuhn does make a clear definition of crucifixion, a definition of 
what he, i.e., a citizen of the (post-) Christianized Western world, means 
by crucifixion. It is essential for scholars to define the terminology they 
use. This will also be done by the present investigation. It is natural to 
take a definition as one’s point of departure. However, the question of 
what the ancient authors, i.e.. pre-Christian Mediterranean peoples, 
meant by crucifixion is just as important. To be more exact, what did the 
ancient authors mean when they used, e.g., &vaotavpodv and &vacKoAo- 
miCev? Is the meaning of, e.g., &vaotavpodv the same when used by a 
Christian author in the second century as it was when used by an author 
during the fourth century B.C.E? 

Second, Kuhn focuses on “die frithe Kaiserzeit,” a time when crucifix- 
ion seems to have become a defined punishment. The question is whether 
this also is the case in the pre-Roman texts that Kuhn refers to as “cruci- 
fixions.” It appears that his methods to determine a text as a reference to 
crucifixion are not necessarily applicable to, e.g., the Greek texts from 
Archaic or Classical times. Kuhn assumes that crucifixion was a defined 
entity in the older texts as well, which may be awkward. As a conse- 
quence, Kuhn could be in danger of repeating the mistake he observes in 
Hengel’s investigation, when he labels seemingly undefined suspensions 
in the older Greek texts as “crucifixions.” 

Third, the issue Kuhn addresses when he points out the problem of 
determining some of the ancient texts in focus as references to crucifixion 
seems also relevant when dealing with Greek and Latin texts from the 
first centuries C.E. It appears not only to be difficult to use Kuhn’s time- 
defined method on the older texts, as the previous comment suggests, but 
also that the problems connected with the older texts are present in the 
texts from his defined time span. Kuhn indicates that the sole appearance 
of a verb, e.g., dvactavpody, is not sufficient to track down relevant ref- 
erences of crucifixion. Still, Kuhn uses that very method himself. He 
identifies the problem when dealing with the older Greek texts, but the 
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question is whether the problem is also relevant when dealing with some 
of the Greek and Latin texts from the first centuries of the Common Era. 
Do all texts that Kuhn refers to from this era specify what kind of sus- 
pension they describe? 

In his investigation Kuhn identifies several important problems related 
to the search of crucifixion references and his detailed definition is of 
great value. The present investigation attempts to bring Kuhn’s contribu- 
tion further by applying his definition, taking the ancient authors’ own 
use of the terminology into consideration, and drawing out the conse- 
quences of some of the problems Kuhn identifies. 


2.4. Recent Studies 


In 1992 the Anchor Bible Dictionary was published, which contained 
GERALD O’COLLINS’ article “Crucifixion.”'°3 An unusual feature of 
O’Collins’ article is that he labels suspensions of corpses as “crucifix- 
ions.”?°¢ When it comes to crucifixion among non-Romans, O’Collins 
mentions Herodotus’ references of crucifixion as a form of execution 
among Persians (with references to Hdt. 1.128.2; 3.125.3, 132.2 and 
3.159.1), as well as several other ancient peoples. The Romans may have 
acquired the practice from the Carthaginians.’ 

Like Hengel, O’Collins mentions that criminals in the Greek-speaking 
world were sometimes fastened to a board, tympanum, for public display. 
The punishment came close to crucifixion when they were nailed to the 
board instead. From time to time the Greeks, such as Alexander the 
Great, used crucifixion.'°° O’Collins notices a shift in crimes punished by 
crucifixion. In pre-Roman times crucifixion was used in the context of 
war or as punishment for high treason in the Greek-speaking East. Dur- 
ing Roman rule crucifixion was also used to punish slaves and crimi- 
nals.1°7? During the Hasmonean period crucifixion was occasionally prac- 
ticed among the Jews. O’Collins mentions also that Deuteronomy 21.22- 
23 was connected with crucifixion in pre-Christian times, as shown by 
Qumran documents.’ 

The crucifixion became popular among the Romans since it was easier 
to carry out than other severe punishments, and it was useful as a public 
spectacle. Good Roman citizens were horrified by this punishment, but 
they were not in danger of being subjected to it. Crucifixion was useful 


73 O’COLLINS, “Crucifixion,” 1207-10. 
104 Thid., 1207. 
1°5 Tbid., 1207. 
106 Thid., 1207. 
1°07  Thid., 1207. 
108 Thid., 1207. 
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during war to strengthen the morale of the Roman troops — and to weak- 
en that of their enemies.'®? Although there was a regular form of crucifix- 
ion, the executioners could vary the method of crucifixion according to 
their own pleasure.''° 

O’Collins’ article offers much knowledge in few pages of a handy lexi- 
con. Still, some features need further consideration, such as the issue of 
definition (is a suspension of a corpse a “crucifixion”?) and how much 
knowledge a present-day reader can get from the ancient texts. 

The book The Crucifixion of Jesus — History, Myth, Faith by GERARD 
SLOYAN was published in 1995. This book is mainly occupied with the 
death of Jesus from a theological perspective, but deals also with the 
question of what kind of ancient punishment crucifixion was. Having 
concluded that Jesus died a both shameful and painful death, Sloyan turns 
to the torture of crucifixion. In this part Sloyan makes an observation of 
importance for the present investigation, when he identifies the often un- 
specified accounts of assumed crucifixions.'™! It is often impossible to 
decide whether victims were dead or alive while being impaled, hanged or 
crucified. It is also hard to determine whether nails were used and what 
the cross looked like. 

However, his observation appears to need further consideration. Sloy- 
an still defines one of Herodotus’ apparently unspecified texts, when he 
refers to Herodotus 1.128 as a text “where Astyages the Median impaled 
(aneskolopise) the Magians.”*?” 

In his monograph Ancient Jewish and Christian Perceptions of Cruci- 
fixion, published in 2008, DAVID W. CHAPMAN investigates the percep- 
tions of crucifixion among Jews and Christians. Although Chapman fo- 
cuses on the perception of crucifixion, he builds his i investigation on texts 
that he assumes to be references of crucifixion. Chapman’s major contri- 
bution for the present investigation is his identification of the lack of clear 
boundaries between the various suspension punishments. It is often diffi- 
cult to “differentiate too rigidly categories of ‘crucifixion,’ ‘impalement,’” 
Chapman suggests.'3 This suggestion will be approved by the present 
investigation. 

What needs further consideration is to draw the full consequences of 
Chapman’s observations. Chapman continues down the path entered by 
Peddinghaus — a two-level definition — and hesitates to label all suspen- 


Ibid., 1207-08. 

Ibid., 1208-09. 

TT SLOYAN, The Crucifixion of Jesus, 14-15. 
112 Tbid., 15. 

™13, CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 32. 
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sions of human bodies as instances of crucifixions.''4 But, having said 
that, Chapman still leans heavily on Hengel’s investigation and labels a 
whole series of texts as crucifixions — even evident post-mortem suspen- 
sions, i.e., outside his own definition. However, Chapman’s suggestion to 
use the label “suspension” for punishments that do not cohere with the 
punishment of “crucifixion” in the normal English sense will be adopted 
in the present investigation. 


3. Basic Problems and Method 


The source material of the present investigation is the preserved and ac- 
cessible Greek, Latin and Hebrew/Aramaic literature from the advent of 
written texts in the studied languages until approximately the time when 
the New Testament texts were completed. Later texts are left out in an 
effort to limit the possibility of reading the texts — and understanding the 
terminology — in the light of the execution of Jesus.''’ Hence, early 
Christian texts outside the New Testament will not be taken into consid- 
eration here.''® Moreover, due to the vast quantity of source texts, the 
study of secondary literature cannot be exhaustive. 

As has been said, the present investigation is intended to add some es- 
sential features to the efforts made by Hengel, challenged by Kuhn and 
prepared by Lipsius et al. This will be done by further stressing aspects 
that occur briefly in these investigations as well as adding some new as- 
pects. To achieve this, two interrogatory fields must be addressed: the 
questions of terminology and definition. These fields are mutually related 
insofar as a decision made on the one side affects the outcome of the oth- 
er side. 


4 Tbid., 32. 

"tS Pictorial descriptions of the death of Jesus are also left out simply by the fact 
that they are not literary and apparently are of later date. The known depictions of the 
death of Jesus (see, e.g., REFSUM, Kors/krucifix, 1.10-13) may, however, add some 
knowledge if they are shown to be early and not affected by the growing Christian theo- 
logical traditions concerning the death of Jesus. This is also true regarding the so-called 
staurogram found in early Christian manuscripts (see, e.g., HURTADO, The Earliest 
Christian Artifacts, 135-54). 

116 These texts as well as their non-Christian parallels and pictorial descriptions up 
to the time of Constantine will be the subject of a separate and methodologically differ- 
ent study. 
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3.1. The Terminology 


The basic list of terms used in the present investigation in the effort to 
find texts was built on the terms used in the Greek text of the New Tes- 
tament. The next step was to add the Hebrew/Aramaic and Latin coun- 
terparts through a comparative study of ancient translations. This list was 
then expanded with terms mentioned by the earlier investigations studied 
above. The sole reading of texts in translation has also added terms. The 
terminology behind every form of suspension in the texts has been stud- 
ied. On this basis, a search list containing the relevant stems was creat- 
ed.177 

The first terms that call for attention are verbs derived from the otavp- 
stem, which is the one mainly used in the New Testament. In this group 
are OTAVPOdV, with or without the prefix ava — as well as the assumed 
counterpart &vacKoAoniCetv (although not used in the New Testament). 
As has been seen in the overview of previous research, &vaotavpodv and 
&vaoKoAoriCetv are connected, which also makes the stem oxoAon inter- 
esting. Not least the relation between these verbs will be studied. 

In close relation to the former group are some nouns that are related to 
the New Testament name for the device onto which Jesus was executed, 
the otavpdéc. The Latin counterpart appears to be crux, and is thus of in- 
terest. The Hebrew language appears to lack a specific term for a suspen- 
sion tool used in the suspension of humans. Instead the generic 7» is used, 
a common noun denoting “wood.” Both Greek and Latin texts could use 
comparable generic nouns in the same way (EdAov, dévdpov and lignum, 
arbor). Also related are various terms denoting the shape or parts of con- 
structions that could be used as suspension tools, particularly the com- 
mon oxodAoy, which is semantically close to otavpdc, but also such as 
xGpaé, stipes, furca and patibulum. It will be asked how and in what sense 
these nouns are used in the ancient texts. 

Another group of terms is the one that appears to focus upon the act 
of suspension itself. In Acts 5.30 the common verb xpepavvovat refers to 
the crucifixion of Jesus. This verb appears to be used in many different 
situations. The phrase y»(7)"9» mn, which is of interest in the present in- 
vestigation, is usually translated by xpepavvovar and énxi EdAov in the 


117 This list was then used in mainly computer-based searches of the studied text 
corpus. Wildcards (? and *) and boolean operators (AND, OR, and NOT) are used in 
searching. A question mark (?) can usually be used to substitute a single character (?? for 
two characters, etc.) and an asterisk (*) can substitute zero or more characters. Thus, a 
search of *otavp* will find inflected forms of &vactavpodv, otavpodv and otavpdc. 
The context of the hits and parallel texts, if there were any, was then studied, which 
resulted in the occurrence of some additional terms as well. This led to new searches, 
and so on. 
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Septuagint.''® The Latin counterpart of kpewavvdvat and 7°n appears to 
be suspendere and tollere which also will be taken into consideration." 
Kpewavvovat, 79n/x2n and (sus)pendere share more or less the same range 
of meaning and denote “hang up” in the broadest sense. However, the 
verb Kpepavvbva1, with or without the prefix ava, has been assumed to 
refer to crucifixions by the studied scholars and will thus be studied more 
closely. To this group belongs also a series of verbs built on the verb 
aptav (avaptav, EEaptav, mPocaptav).*?° 

The next group contains verbs that allude to an act of nailing, such as 
MpOONAodvyv, KAT- or KAaONAODV and npoonAccaAOdv, as well as related 
nouns (fAoc; m&ooaAoc; clavi). The verbs are of interest due to the fact 
that they may be more distinct in their meaning than, e.g., dvactavpodv, 
in the sense that they indicate that an act of nailing was a part of the sus- 
pension. 

Related to the previous group are some terms that refer to the act of 
attaching, but not necessarily nailing. In this group mnyvdvat, npoodetv 
and affigere fit. The first verb, xnyvbvat, is also used in combination with 
the prefix ava- or npoo-. mpoonnyvbvat is used in Acts 2.23 as a reference 
to the crucifixion of Jesus. 

The last group is a cluster of verbs with disparate meaning and use, 
such as &vaneipetv, &xotonaviCerv and &vacKivovAeberv. As has been 
seen, the problem with the verb dxotupnaviCer is addressed by Hengel, 
and is thereby worth notice.'*! The verb &vackivdbvAevetv is interesting 
since it occurs in Plato’s famous text on the fate of the just man.'?? 
G&vameipev is interesting since it appears to be connected with impaling, 
which is challenging as far as its connection with crucifixion is concerned. 

The usage of these disparate but yet associated (all used in connection 
with bodily human suspensions) terms will be studied. The terminologi- 
cal question is simply, when and in what sense are these terms used? 


3.2. The Definition 


To answer the question asked above, how the ancient terminology is 
used, the question of the contemporary terminology is fundamental. What 
kind of phenomenon is being asked about in the present investigation? In 
other words, what is a crucifixion? What kind of actions does the label 
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Gen 40.19; Deut 21.22; Josh 8.29, 10.26; Esther 5.14, 8.7 (LXX). 

"t9 Gen 40.19; Acts 5.30 (Vulgate). 

12° These latter verbs are of interest since the verb &vapté&v occurs in a text by Dio- 
dorus Siculus that is of interest; it describes an execution with a resemblance to crucifix- 
ion (Diod. Sic. 33.15.1 [Posid. F 110.5—9]). 

121 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 70-71. 

122 Plato, Resp. 362A. 
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“crucifixion” encompass when used in connection with bodily punish- 
ments?!?3 The aim here is to coin an implied definition of what it is that 
will be studied in this investigation. At the end of the investigation the 
question of definition will once again come into focus for an evaluation in 
the light of the studied texts. 

The punishment of crucifixion is ranked among the capital punish- 
ments of the ancient world. The article on crucifixion in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica goes as follows. 


Crucifixion — an important method of capital punishment, particularly among the Per- 
sians, Seleucids, Carthaginians, and Romans from about the 6th century BC to the 4th 
century AD. Constantine the Great, the first Christian emperor, abolished it in the Ro- 
man Empire in AD 337, out of veneration for Jesus Christ, the most famous victim of 


crucifixion.!74 


The English label “crucifixion” — a capital punishment — contains some 
additional features, which become visible in The Oxford English Diction- 
ary definition of “crucifixion”: 


crucifixion 1. a. The action of crucifying, or of putting to death on across. b. spec. the 
Crucifixion: that of Jesus Christ on Calvary.*”) 


According to the same lexicon, “to crucify” is defined as: 


crucify 1. a. trans. To put to death by nailing or otherwise fastening to a cross; an an- 
cient mode of capital punishment among Orientals, Greeks, Romans, and other peoples; 
by the Greeks and Romans considered especially ignominious.'”° 


The MacMillan English Dictionary offers these definitions of the same 


terms. 


cru-ci-fix-ion noun 1 [C/U] a method of killing someone by fastening them to a CROSS 
with nails or rope 2 the Crucifixion the occasion when Jesus Christ was killed on the 
CROSS according to the Bible.*”7 


cru-ci-fy verb [T] 1 to kill someone by fastening them to a CROSS with nails or rope.17° 


Webster’s Third New International Dictionary follows the same pattern: 


123 The term can also be used as an informal label for being harshly criticized by, 
e.g., the media — a spiritual crucifixion. Cf. s.v. in the MacMillan English Dictionary: 
“cru-ci'fy ... 2 informal to criticize someone in a very cruel way: I’m going to get cruci- 
fied by the media for this.” 

124 S.v. EB. 

75 §.v. Oxford English Dictionary. 

126 Sy. Oxford. 

127 §.v. Macmillan English Dictionary for Advanced Learners of American English. 


128 § vy. Macmillan. 
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cru-ci-fix-ion 1 a : the act of crucifying b usu cap : the crucifying of Christ - usu. used 
with the 2 : the state of one who is crucified : death upon a cross 3 : extreme and painful 
punishment : intense persecution, affliction, or suffering : TORTURE : mental suffering 
for a principle or cause.*? | 


cru-ci-fy 1 : to put to death by nailing or binding the hands and feet to a cross 2 : to de- 
stroy the power or ruling influence of : subdue completely : MORTIFY (they that are 
Christ’s have crucified the flesh — Gal 5:24[AV]) 3 a: to treat cruelly (as in severe pun- 
ishment) : TORMENT, TORTURE b : to harry, persecute, or pillory esp. for some cause or 
principle : DENIGRATE (- a political leader).*3° 


Thus, in the English-speaking world a crucifixion is an execution per- 
formed by attaching a victim to a cross. Kuhn’s elaborate definition is 
close to this, but adds two essential features. 


Fiir die Zwecke unserer Darstellung muf aufgrund der antiken Quellen eine abgren- 
zende Bestimmung dafiir versucht werden, was hier unter Kreuzesstrafe im eigentlichen 
Sinn verstanden wird: Gemeint ist eine durch jegliche Art von ‘Aufhangen’ voll- 
zogene (oder beabsichtigte) Hinrichtung an einem Pfah! oder Ahnlichen (weithin 
in unserer Zeit wohl ein Pfahl mit einem Querbalken), fiir die das Andauern der 
Todesqual im Gegensatz zu einem Erhangen durch Strangulation, aber auch zur 
Pfahlung wesentlich ist (das Kreuz mit Querbalken war in urchristlicher Zeit wohl am 
ehesten als crux commissa, also wie ein grofes T, gestaltet). *3' 


Kuhn delivers four characteristics that in his opinion constitute a crucifix- 
ion. Features added to the hitherto mentioned ones are in italics. First, it 
is a suspension. Second, it is a completed or intended execution. Third, 
the execution tool is a pole, with or without a crossbeam. Fourth, it re- 
sults in an extended death struggle. 

Chapman follows this position and hesitates to label all suspensions of 
human bodies as instances of crucifixion. 


This thesis, however, following traditional English usage, will continue to use “crucifix- 
ion” to mean the executionary suspension of a person on a cross-shaped object (allow- 
ing for a certain flexibility in shapes).*3? 


The term “crucifixion” is used in the present investigation when referring 
to a punishment that contains the normal English definition (an execu- 
tion; on a cross) as well as Kuhn’s added characteristics (the execution 
attempt could have been aborted; an extended death-struggle). This is in 
harmony with the common opinion of what a crucifixion is and will be 
called a traditional view. A crucifixion is that which happened to Jesus on 
Calvary according to the mainstream traditions of the church. 


129 S.v. Webster’s Third New International Dictionary. 
3° S.v. Webster’s. 

"3% KUHN, ”Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 679. 

32 CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 32. 
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It follows that the suspension of a corpse as well as the custom of sus- 
pending a human being by forcing a pointed pole into the abdomen or 
rectum — called “impaling” in the present investigation — ought to be ex- 
cluded from the label “crucifixion.” When the label “crucifixion” is used 
in the present investigation it refers to: 


An attempted or completed execution by suspension, in which the victim is nailed or tied 
with his limbs to a vertical execution tool, usually a pole, with or without crossbeam, and 
thereby publicly displayed, in order to be subjected to an extended, painful death strug- 
gle. 


3.3. The Basic Questions of the Investigation 


Having the two central areas in mind, terminology and definition, certain 
analytical questions emerge. These questions will form the setting in 
which the texts will be studied. 

First, what is the ancient — pre-Christian — terminology of crucifixion? 
The center of attention will be on how the ancient authors describe the 
punishment of crucifixion on a philological level. How the whole group 
of various, yet associated, terms is used in the ancient texts will be stud- 
ied. Of special interest are the usage of otavpdc and the usage of, and re- 
lationship between, &vactavpobyv and &vacKodoniCer, crux and patibu- 
lum. In what sense are they used? The questions are also applied to con- 
structions with 7n and its counterparts. How are these terms and idioms 
translated in the ancient translations, and what do these translations say 
about the ancient perception of the terms? 

Second, what can be said about the punishment that the terms de- 
scribe? What do the texts describe? Here the danger of circular argumen- 
tation must be kept in mind. A group of terms is selected on the basis of 
their common theme, the terms are studied, and the question of what the- 
se terms describe is asked. To avoid circular argumentation, the broader 
picture is brought into focus. A wider group of terms is studied - all 
terms used in relation to any kind of bodily suspension (of both humans 
and animals), as well as suspensions of various non-bodily objects. The 
texts in which these terms occur will then be studied in order to see how 
the suspension terminology in the widest sense is used. From this group 
the texts describing bodily suspensions will be studied in order to see 
how they are used. The last step is to select the texts that describe a pun- 
ishment which coheres with a traditional view of crucifixion. This group 
of texts is then studied in order to reach an understanding of how the an- 
cient texts describe the punishment of crucifixion. 

Third, how do the New Testament authors describe the death of Jesus 
on a philological level? What is the message of the text of the New Tes- 
tament? The aim is to draw a picture of the event described on the basis 
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of the texts themselves, not on that of a traditional understanding of the 
crucifixion. 

Fourth, how is the punishment of crucifixion defined by previous 
scholars? The explicit and implicit definitions by scholars, the normal 
English usage of the word, and the definition used by the present investi- 
gation will be evaluated in the light of the ancient texts. 

Fifth, how do the insights from the present study of the ancient texts 
cohere with the contributions of the major lexica and dictionaries? The 
area of lexicography will be discussed. The usage of the terms in the stud- 
ied texts will be compared to the presentation of the terms in the lexica. 

Sixth, how has the punishment of crucifixion been described, and how 
should it be described in the light of the present investigation? The pur- 
pose is to offer a scientific presentation of crucifixion based on the read- 
ing of the ancient text material. 


3.4. Considerations of Theory 


What will be done in the present investigation is to study a group of 
words that on various levels are connected with the punishment of cruci- 
fixion. Here the possibility that they derive some of their present distinc- 
tiveness from the death of Jesus is taken into consideration. To reach be- 
hind — before — the Jesus event, an attempt is made to study the texts 
without this distinctiveness. Instead of anachronistically bringing the 
death of Jesus to the ancient texts, they are studied in the present investi- 
gation as if they were unknown as far as their suspension account is con- 
cerned. The investigation is thus deliberately minimalistic concerning the 
level of information that could be derived from the texts. To be minimal- 
istic in the view of the present investigation is to strip down the infor- 
mation of each text to its explicit features. This is done in an effort to lim- 
it the danger of anachronism, here to read the death of Jesus into the ac- 
tual text. The answer to the question of what the texts describe is 
searched for mainly synchronically, in the texts themselves, in their con- 
texts and in the light of texts of the same genre and time, but also dia- 
chronically, from the advent of preserved literature of the language in 
focus. 

The source material will be studied with the help of methodological 
tools belonging to the scholarly areas of philology and semantics. There 
appears to be no distinct manual that states what a philological method is, 
or even a consensus about what the label “philology” stands for.433 Here 


"33 The designation is commonly used in connection with the emergence of com- 
parative philology in the 19" and 20™ centuries, e.g., after the discovery of Sanskrit 
(ROBERTSON, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament, vi-xv; 8-30). Cf. BLACK and 
DOCKERY, Interpreting the New Testament, 243-46; MARSHALL, New Testament In- 
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only some general remarks of the craftsmanship used in the present study 
of ancient Greco-Roman texts will be presented. In addition to philology, 
insights from recent studies on semantics will be added. Thus, the investi- 
gation is not a thorough semantic study. It is rather some aspects of the 
contemporary scholarly area of semantics that will be used. The matter of 
establishing meaning in a text will hence be dealt with through an amal- 
gam of philology and semantics. 


3.4.1. Philology 


The label “philology”">4 is here used for the scientific study of the ele- 
ments of an ancient language: its structure, morphology, syntax and pho- 
netics.’35 The label “linguistics” is used for the humanistic and scientific 
study of languages and literature in a larger sense.'3° The opinion held by 
the present author is that philology deals with the details of (mainly an- 
cient written) language, while linguistics deals with the (contemporary 
and ancient, spoken and written) language as a larger entity, not least in 
comparison to other languages. 

For classical philology, written accounts transmitted from antiquity 
are the objects of interest. The aim is to reach an understanding of the 
terms used in these texts. The craftsmanship in classical philology con- 
cerns with the effort to grasp the sense of a word through a comprehen- 
sive examination of the written text in its linguistic context. The stance 
held here is that every word needs to be studied, and the question of what 
the specific word signifies needs to be asked. This effort demands a care- 
ful study of how the specific word is used elsewhere, by the same author 
and by others. Does the usage of the word change over time? On another 
level, a word is interpreted within its argumentative context: the immedi- 
ate context of the single pericope or the text as a whole; the context of the 
author’s ideas as they are presented in the texts; the context of the genre 
in which the author writes; the context of ancient thought as expressed in 


terpretation, 80; PORTER, “The Greek Language of the New Testament,” 115; SHEP- 
PARD, “Biblical Interpretation in the 18th & 19th Centuries,” 256-80; THISELTON, “Se- 
mantics and New Testament Interpretation,” 80. 

34 A confusion seems to exist in the usage of the labels “philology” and “linguis- 
tics” (BLACK and DOCKERY, Interpreting the New Testament, 250 (§ 4); cf. DEMOSS, 
Pocket Dictionary for the Study of New Testament Greek, 97). They are sometimes seen 
as synonyms, and sometimes as opposite realities. For a discussion of the problem, see 
BROWN, “Philology,” 127-47. 

733 GIESSLER-WIRSIG, “Auxiliary Sciences to History,” 2.559. 

136 INEICHEN and STOELLGER, “Linguistics,” 3.283. Cf. PORTER, “The Greek 
Language of the New Testament,” 113; LYONS, Linguistic Semantics, 11-12. 
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the ancient texts.437 Yet another level is the philological context of the 
interpreted words — the syntax. The syntax usually offers a clear indica- 
tion of what a text might mean — and what it cannot mean. Thus, classical 
philology as it is understood by the present author focuses on the quest 
for a correct, in the sense intended, meaning of words in a written text. 

What is discussed here is scarcely a fixed methodology, but a collection 
of thoughts on what is done and why. The what is an effort to carefully 
determine the sense of a word by paying rigorous attention to both inter- 
nal and external features. The why is a quest for understanding of texts 
that makes possible the interpretation and usage of the words it contains. 
Interpretation and general understanding are based on a philological un- 
derstanding. 


3.4.2. Semantics 


Classical philology will be the spine of the present investigation, but cou- 
pled with insights from the area of semantics in general, and lexical se- 
mantics in particular. Semantics is the philosophical and scientific study 
of meaning in the broadest sense.'3* In comparison with philology, se- 
mantics is a relatively new scientific method. It developed more or less 
independently from several scientific disciplines, which led to some con- 
fusion regarding both what it should be called (semantics, semiotics, sem- 
ology, semasiology) and what it should contain. The common opinion 
today appears to be that semantics is a study of meaning, first and fore- 
most of linguistic (i.e., concerning both written and spoken, contempo- 
rary and ancient language) meaning. It is in this sense that the label is 
used by the present investigation. 

The area of semantics may add some tension to the traditional view of 
philology expressed above. However, in order not to become too atomis- 
tic and neglect the larger view of the language system in general, the area 
of semantics is essential.'39 

The contribution of Johannes P. Louw and Eugene A. Nida threw 
light on a specific problem in the art of translation.'4° Since the advent of 


137 SILVA, Biblical Words and Their Meaning, 137-69; THISELTON, “Semantics and 
New Testament Interpretation,” 82-85. 

138 Or to use Saeed’s introductory sentence, “[s]emantics is the study of meaning 
communicated through language” (SAEED, Semantics, 1). Cf. LYONS, Introduction to 
Theoretical Linguistics, 400. 

39 BARR, The Semantics of Biblical Language, 296. Cf. BLACK and DOCKERY, In- 
terpreting the New Testament, 250 (§ 2). 

4° See NIDA and Louw, Lexical Semantics of the Greek New Testament, 1-121; 
LOUW and NIDA, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, 1.vi-xx; LOUW, “Se- 
mantics,” 1077-81. 
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the genre of bilingual dictionaries, the dominant method of describing a 
foreign word was to use a familiar word.'4' Semantics in those days was 
chiefly the same as the study of the historical development of a word (et- 
ymology). Words were assumed to inherit a fixed basic meaning, which 
was the key to a correct understanding of it. However, during the last 
century there emerged a distinction between semantics and etymology. 
Etymology became limited to the historical development of the words, 
while semantics was more concerned with the relationship between 
meaning — defined as the reality the communication intended to describe 
— and the linguistic signs used to describe this reality. 

Meaning was not something a word possessed, but the reality that the 
word transferred. The transferred reality — the meaning — came into focus 
instead of the word itself. From this perspective it became awkward to 
express the meaning of a word by simply using another word. Louw dis- 
cusses this problem in his article on semantics in Anchor Bible Diction- 
ary: 


Therefore, paradiddmi in Greek does not “mean” betray in English, but is a Greek term 
denoting a meaning for which the English term betray can be used in certain contexts. 
The relevant meaning for which paradidomi is used in Greek comprises a set of seman- 
tic features, namely, (1) an interpersonal activity, (2) involving handing over on someone 
(either of the in-group or the out-group) to an authority, (3) to deal with such a person 
according to will or jurisdiction, and (4) usually implying punishment. In English this 
same set semantic features can be largely expressed by terms such as betray, hand over, 
turn over to, etc. The term betray will not signify an out-group person, while hand over 
or turn over to usually do not pertain to an in-group person though it could be used of 
such a person in certain contexts. Betray is semantically more marked than hand over or 
turn over to. Betray also involves a component of lack of loyalty which is not signified 
by paradidomi. The meaning denoted by paradidomi is closer in semantic space to that 
of hand over than to that of betray. Nevertheless, the English terms are close enough to 
be used to translate paradiddmi in particular contexts. They are not “meanings” of 
paradidomi; they are “translational equivalents.” *4* 


The solution of this problem according to Louw and Nida is to collect 
semantically related terms in a semantic “domain” in which the words 
function, and to delimit the meaning of the specific word with a short 
sentence. As an example of this perspective, they describe the verb napa- 
5156vai under four different domains."43 


‘4! T.e., a word was explained by another word which the lexicographer assumed to 
be of similar meaning. For an older discussion on this theme, see BARR, The Semantics 
of Biblical Language, 215—16. 

142 Louw, “Semantics,” 1078. 

43, Domain 13: “Be, Become, Exist, Happened.” napadiddvor occurs for the first 
time under the latter sub-domain “Happened,” together with 5186va1. Their meaning is 
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John A. L. Lee moves this approach further in his monograph A Histo- 
ry of New Testament Lexicography, when he shows the twofold problem 
of lexicons’ and dictionaries’ surprising dependence on their predecessors 
in combination with the stiff tradition of defining a word simply by an- 
other word — “the reign of a gloss,” in Lee’s terminology. Lee notices a 
break in the tradition in 1988, the year when Louw and Nida’s lexicon 
appeared, and outlines the next steps in the development of semantics. 


While not explicitly offering a plan for the future of New Testament lexicography, their 
lexicon (1988), along with the extensive preparatory and companion works, has reset the 
agenda in two major respects. By the adoption of the domain arrangement it has 
brought into focus lexical structure as a vital element of the vocabulary. The full descrip- 
tion of how a word is used requires sensitivity to its place in the complex web of sense- 
relations of which it is a part. This will need to be one of the concerns of future work. 
Secondly, as has already been emphasized in the book, by rejecting the gloss method 
and adopting definitions as the means of describing meaning, Louw and Nida have 
blazed a trail to follow. *44 


Lee proposes, as did Louw and Nida, that the statement of meaning of, 
e.g.. a Greek word needs to be explained by a definition, instead of the 
gloss method. A definition in this point of view is a sentence that marks 
out the area of meaning the word. 


described as “to grant someone the opportunity or occasion to do something — ‘to grant, 
to allow’” (L&N 13.142). 

Domain 33: “Communication.” xapadiddvar occurs for the second time under the 
sub-domain “Teach.” The meaning is described as “to pass on traditional instruction, 
often implying over a long period of time — ‘to instruct, to teach’” (with a reference to 2 
Pet 2.21) (L&N 33.237). 

Domain 37: “Control, Rule.” napadi5é6vor occurs for the third time under the sub- 
domain “Hand Over, Betray,” together with napioté&va1. Their meaning is described as 
“to deliver a person into the control of someone else, involving either the handing over 
of a presumably guilty person for punishment by authorities or the handing over of an 
individual to an enemy who will presumably take undue advantage of the victim — ‘to 
hand over, to turn over to, to betray’” (with references to Matt 5.25; Mark 9.31 and Matt 
26.16). And they add as a comment: “As is the case in English, a number of languages 
make a clear distinction between legitimate handing over of a presumably guilty person 
to a civil authority and the betrayal of a person in the in-group to someone in the out- 
group” (L&N 37.111). 

Domain 57: “Possess, Transfer, Exchange.” napadiddvar occurs for the fourth time 
under the sub-domain “Give.” The meaning is described as “to hand over to or to con- 
vey something to someone, particularly a right or an authority — ‘to give over, to hand 
over’ (with a reference to Luke 4.6). They add as a comment that “in some languages, 
however, it is impossible to speak of ‘handing over authority.’ In some instances one 
may use a causative expression, for example, ‘to cause someone to have’” (L&N 57.77). 

144 LEE, New Testament Lexicography, 180. 
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The method used in the present investigation is to study the usage a 
word and thereby try to define its range of meaning.'45 The aim is to trace 
a lexicographical “meaning” of words within the semantic field of suspen- 
sion punishments. One example is the quest for the area of meaning of 
a&vactavpodv. The effort is to determine what the verb can refer to, and, 
if possible, what it cannot refer to. The area of meaning of each specific 
word will be studied and defined in relation to the other studied words. 
Thus, if possible words will be separated and their uniqueness defined. 

The question of method not is limited to a mere discussion of the tools 
used in the following chapters, but is tied to the core of this study. The 
methodological consideration of how relevant texts are found and in what 
way they are used is the pivot around which other questions revolve. 


Unless stated otherwise, the translations of the ancient texts are made by 
the present author and the general information about the ancient authors 
comes from Der Neue Pauly and The Oxford Classical Dictionary. 


4. Content of The Book 


In Chapter 2, ancient Greek literature from Homer until the turn of the 
first century of the Common Era is studied. This chapter also contains 
the Jewish authors Flavius Josephus and Philo Judaeus. The reason be- 
hind the choice is the Roman and Hellenistic influence that their texts 
reveal, as well as convention among scholars. In Chapter 3, ancient Latin 
literature will be studied, and the latter time limit is the same as it was 
with the Greek literature. In Chapter 4, the ancient Hebrew and Aramaic 
literature of the Old Testament times will be studied, as well as ancient 
translations of these texts. Chapter 5 deals with the execution of Jesus, 
which is read in the same sense as the previous texts and read in the light 
of these. Chapter 6 constitutes a discussion with various lexica and schol- 
ars in three interrogatory fields. Chapter 7 presents the conclusions. 


™45  “Bedeutungsfeld,” with Trier’s terminology (TRIER, “Das sprachliche Feld,” 
440-49). 


Chapter Two 


Greek Literature 


In the present chapter, literature written in Greek from Homer until the 
turn of the first century will be in focus. The reason for the former limit 
is simply that Homer represents the advent of preserved Greek literature. 
The latter limit is placed when both Christianity and its texts are becom- 
ing influential. 

The aim is to study the usage of the terminology assumed to be con- 
nected with the punishment of crucifixion according to a traditional 
view.’ Some additional terms will also be studied. These terms refer to 
executions or suspensions in a wider sense and are relevant to broaden the 
knowledge of suspension punishments. The questions that guide the 
reading are simple: How do the authors use the terminology? To what 
kind of punishment do the terms refer — or rather, what can a present-day 
reader know about the punishment the texts describe? 

The terminology in focus here comprises members of the otavp- and 
oxoAon-family. The usage of &vactavpotv (with or without the prefix 
ava-) and &vacKoAonifetv (not used without the prefix), as well as the 
related otavpdc and oxdAoy, are crucial here. The usage of the common 
KpeLavvdvat in connection with human bodily suspensions, as well as 
verbs that appear to refer to some act of nailing, such as ka@nAodv, 
TpOONAOdv, and npoonacoadAervery, are also important. The common fea- 
ture of the latter is that they are etymologically connected with “nail” 
(A0c) or “peg” (m&000A0¢). Some rare terms which are used in connec- 
tion with punishments that might be suspension punishments, such as 
&vacyivdvrEbverv, atotopnaviCerv, avaptav, and d&vaneiperv, will be 
studied as well. 


1. The Archaic Era 


1.1 Homer 


Already in antiquity the two epic works known as the Iliad and the Od- 
yssey were attributed to Homer (unknown dating). Written in dactylic 


* See the introduction, pp. 26-29. 
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hexameter, the language is an amalgam of apparently older Greek and 
Greek of the eighth century, with predominantly Ionic and Aeolic influ- 
ences. The diverse language is an argument against the unity of the 
works.’ 

The author(s) do(es) not use any of the major terms that are common- 
ly connected with the punishment of crucifixion. However, some analo- 
gous formulations and punishments ought to be noticed. The text con- 
tains a message from Iris to Achilles about Hector’s desire to maltreat 
Patroklos’ body: 


Men are killing one another 

[the Argives] defending the corpse of the dead, 

while the Trojans rush eagerly to drag [it] to windy Ilios; 
most eager is the glorious Hector; 

the heart bids [him] cut the head from the tender neck 
and fix [it] upon poles [nfjEar ava oxoAdznecot].? 


Is it possible that the last three words of the quotation have some influ- 
ence on the subsequent usage of the compound &vaocKodoniCetv? This 
text is the only example of the two words written side by side in the texts 
studied in the present investigation. If this assumption is correct, it is pos- 
sible to suspect that &vacKoAoniCev refers to some type of suspension on 
some type of pole. In the text quoted above it is easy to perceive some 
kind of pointed pole or rod onto which a head is stuck. 

In Homer’s texts oxOAoy usually refers to stakes, probably pointed, in 
or beside trenches as a part of a trap or fortification (Jl. 7.441; 8.343; 
9.350). Notice especially 12.55 and 12.63 of the Ziad where the author 
describes the stakes as “pointed” (oKoAOnecow d&éo1v). In the Loeb edi- 
tion A.T. Murray translates oxdAoy in the Iliad 15.1 and 344 with ‘ ‘pali- 
sade.”4 However, it is possible that both texts refer to pointed stakes in 
the trenches mentioned in the texts. In Odyssey 7.45, where Odysseus 
sees the palisade on top of the walls of the city of Phaeacians, oxddAoy 
simply refers to “poles” without further descriptions. 

Homer’s use of the etymologically analogous noun otavpdc does not 
offer any help. Homer uses only otavpdc, always in the plural, in the 
sense “poles” in a wide sense. The otavpoi are poles placed as a fence or 
defense both around the dwelling of Peleus’ son in the last book of the 


* _ FORSSMAN, “Homerische Sprache,” cols. 683-86. 

3 Hom. JI. 18.172-77. ot & GAANAOVS OAEKOVOLV | Ot PEV ApDVdpEVOL VEKDOG 
NEP. teOvyn@toc, | ot S& Epdcoacbar oti “IAlov hvepdecoav | TpGec éxrOdovor 
waAota 5& paidyoc “Extop | éAxépevar pépovev’ KeQaAty Sé & OvpL6G &vwye_ | rE 
OVA CKOAOTEGOL TALOVO ANAATIC a0 SEipiic. 

4 MuRRAY, LCL. 
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Iliad (Hom. Il. 24.453) and in the court of the swineherd Eumaios in the 
Odyssey (Hom. Od. 14.11). 

Thus, in the Homeric texts otavpd¢ and oxdAow are used in what 
could be called their basic sense. They refer to poles of any kind, proba- 
bly pointed in the case of oxdAovw. 

A kind of suspension punishment is also to be found in Odysseus’ an- 
swer to Eumaios regarding the punishment of the suitors in the twenty- 
second book of the Odyssey: 


Odysseus of many counsels, answering him, said; 

“I and Telemachos will keep the noble suitors 

within [the] halls, how fierce they ever be; 

turn back you two [bend/tie Melanthius’] feet and hands above 

(to throw [him] into [the] chamber, to tie boards [cavtdac] behind [him]), 
and having tied a twisted rope from him 

going to draw [him] up high, to come near [the] roof beams 

that he, being alive for a long time, may suffer grievous pains.) 


The punishment is not easily envisioned, but appears to have some simi- 
larities with the punishment of Artayctes (Hdt. 7.33.1; 9.120.4). Both the 
suitors and Artayctes were attached to odvic.° The explicit suspension 
and the extended sufferings enhance the importance of the account. Thus, 
a punishment having some parallels with the punishment of crucifixion as 
it is traditionally understood is described. 

The author appears not to hesitate when it comes to describing horri- 
ble punishments and violence, suspension punishments included. This 
makes a conclusion drawn by Hengel awkward. He stresses the paucity 
of the theme of crucifixion in Homer and the rest of the mythical tradi- 
tion. Hengel mentions for instance the punishment of the wicked Lycur- 
gus in Homer’s Iliad: 


Thereafter the gods who lived at ease were angry with [Lycurgus], 
and the son of Kronos struck him blind; he was not long-lived then, 
since he had became hateful to the immortal gods; 

so I would not fight the blessed gods.” 


5 Hom. Od. 22.170-77. tov & anoperpdpevoc npooégyn noAdpntic ‘Odvocerc: | 
“Ff to. &Y® Kai THAELAXOS LVHOTHpas a&yavods | oxNooLEev EvtooOEV pPEYapwV LdAG 
NEP Lepadtac | omGt 8 anootpéwavte nddac Kai yetpac bnepOev | [Eg PEGAQpLOV 
Barger, cavidac & éxdfioar Sn106e,] | ceipty 5é nAeKtiv && adtod neiphvavte | kiov 
av dwynriv épboar nedcoar te SoKxotorv, | do Kev 5nO& Cmdcg tav yadrén GAyea 
TAOXN.” 

6 Artayctes, however, was nailed (see the text on pp. 52-55). 

7 Hom. II. 6.138—41. 1 pév éxert’ d5d0avt0 Geol peta Cdovtec, | Kat piv TYPAdV 
Onke Kpdvov nhic: od8 &p tu Siyv | fv, Exel ABavatoiow anhyGeto nao Geotorv: | 
Odd’ Av EY WaKapeoo GEoic EMEAOYLI WaYEORaL. 
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When Diodorus Siculus describes the same event he uses &vaotavpodv as 
a description of Lycurgus’ final fate.? According to Hengel, &vactavpotv 
is used with reference to crucifixion in Diodorus Siculus’ text. The lack- 
ing punishment in Homer is an example of a deep aversion against cruci- 
fixion, according to Hengel. 


The extraordinary paucity of the theme of crucifixion in the mythical tradition, even in 
the Hellenistic and Roman period, shows the deep aversion from this cruelest of all pen- 
alties in the literary world.? 


However, the paucity in the text in Homer is an argumentum e silentio 
regarding the conception of crucifixion in archaic times. The verb in Dio- 
dorus Siculus’ text could just as well be an example of an interpolation 
from a time when suspensions labeled as &vaotavpodv were frequent. 
What happens in these texts is simply that the one connects the fate of 
Lycurgus with &vactavpotv, while the other does not. What implica- 
tions follow this choice is an open question — not least until the issue of in 
what sense other authors use &vaotavpody is solved. 

The significance of the absence of &vactavpodv and &vacKoAoniCew 
in Homer’s texts is a matter of conjecture. One possibility might be that 
the language reflected in the Homeric epic texts has its origin in a stage 
before the mentioned verbs evolved. 


1.2. Aesop 


As legendary a figure as Homer, the famous fable-teller Aesop (6" cent. 
B.C.E.)'° uses suspension terminology in some of his fables.1' Aesop uses 
the otavp-stem once. In a fable about a murderer and a mulberry tree, a 
man with blood on his hands is described as being seized and in some 
way suspended on a mulberry tree (ovAAaPdpevor etc tiva CoKapPLLVOV 
adtov éotadpwoav [Aesop, 157.6—7]). The text does not offer any indica- 
tion on how he was suspended, if suspended at all. To draw any conclu- 
sions from Aesop’s texts is even more difficult than it was from Homer’s 
texts. But if the plain form of the verb is significant for Aesop, and the 
edition has the original form of the verb, it may strengthen the assump- 
tion that the compounds are of a later date.’? 


Diod. Sic. 3.65.5 (pp. 82-83). 

9 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 14. 

to The dating of Aesop is based on Herodotus (Hdt. 2.134-35). The dating and his 
existence remain uncertain although numerous fables were attributed to him during the 
following centuries. 

‘The text used by the present investigation follows the numbering and text of the 
Teubneriana edition. 

‘2 However, the edition by Perry suggests ovAAaPévtec, Ext tivog ovKapivov 
avEotavpadayv (152.4—5). 
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Aesop uses a different terminology in a similar type of account. In a 
fable about a shepherd and a wolf, the wolf is executed when his true na- 
ture is revealed. The shepherd appears to be described as having attached 
or suspended the wolf on a tree in order to kill him (gig 5év5pov adtov 
g&vaptnoas atéKteivev) [Aesop, 276.9-10]. Neither does this text specify 
in what way the suspension occurred. The verb &vapté&v appears to be 
used in connection with impaling otherwise." 


1.3 Conclusion — The Archaic Era 


The conclusion that can be drawn from texts of the archaic era, regarding 
the terminology related to crucifixion, is that &vacKoAoniCew may not 
yet have come into use, at least in the case of Homer. Hengel’s point on 
the aversion against crucifixion in Homer and the mythical tradition is 
problematic. Homer is not reluctant to describe either horrible acts of 
torture, punishment, or sheer violence (e.g., the rest of Hom. Od. 22) or 
suspension punishments (Hom. Od. 22.170-77; II. 18.176-77). 


2. Historians of the Classical Era 


2.1. Herodotus 


Herodotus of Halicarnassus (ca. 485—ca. 424) frequently occurs in studies 
on crucifixion, and will thus be discussed both closely and at length in the 
present investigation.’ Herodotus’ history describes, in East Ionic as 
with several of the early prose authors, the hostilities between Greeks and 
non-Greeks, with special attention to the Persians. 

A common practice among scholars is to give the Persians glory, or 
rather blame, for inventing the punishment of crucifixion.’ It is probably 
Herodotus’ focus on Persia, in combination with his impact on the field 
of history writing, that makes Herodotus both frequent and important in 
various studies of crucifixion. Herodotus offers almost exclusively se- 
cond-hand information about the conflicts he describes since he did not 
personally experience these wars. He did, however, travel a great part of 
the known world, as his extended ethnological and geographical excurses 
indicate. Beyond this, Herodotus offers many anecdotal narratives which 


3 Cf. Diod. Sic. 33.15.1 (Posid. F 110.5-9). 

‘4 The text from Rosén’s edition Herodoti Historiae will be used in the present in- 
vestigation. 

§ E.g., BLINZLER, Der Prozess Jesu, 357; SCHNEIDER, “otavpdc, KTA.,“ 573; 
HEID, Kreuz, Jerusalem, Kosmos, 7 (Heid mentions the Medes as an alternative). 
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have brought him to a greater audience but also made his achievement as 
a historian dubious. 

Hengel finds at least ten references to crucifixion in the texts of He- 
rodotus, Kuhn at least six.'® All these texts, except two (7.33.1 and 9.120.4 
[par. 9.122.1]), contain either the verb Gvaotavpodv or the verb &va- 
oxodoniCerv. Hengel mentions that “Herodotus uses the verb &vacKoAo- 
miCerv of living men and &vaotavpodtv for corpses.”'7 Hengel labels, nev- 
ertheless, 3.125.3 and 6.30.1 as references to crucifixions, texts that both 
contain &vactavpodv and describe suspensions of corpses.'® He adds, 
though, a few pages later that the former text does not describe a crucifix- 
ion “in the strict sense.”’9 Hengel notices that neither &vaotavpodv nor 
a&vacKoAoniCev occurs “in the only detailed account of a crucifixion giv- 
en by Herodotus.”?° Instead, the verb npoonaooaAetve is used in the 
account of the fate of the Persian satrap Artayctes (7.33.1 and 9.120.4). 
Kuhn problemizes the issue of Herodotus’ use of &vactavpodv and 
a&vacKoAoniCetv and points out that the occurrences of &vaotavpodv are 
too few to make such a clear distinction as Hengel does.*! There is thus 
disagreement and some confusion both about how Herodotus refers to 
the punishment of crucifixion in general, and about how he uses the verbs 
avactavpodv and &vacKoAoniCevv in particular. 

In a series of texts Herodotus uses the verb &vactavpodv in connec- 
tion with alleged crucifixions.*? Herodotus’ use of the verb, and especial- 
ly its relation to his use of &vacKxoAoniCetv,”3 are to some extent surpris- 
ing. 


2.1.1. Herodotus’ Use of &vaotavpotv 


The verb &vactavpodv occurs first in the text that describes the well- 
known fate of the tyrant Polycrates of Samos at the hands of the Persian 


16 Hengel: Hdt. 1.128.2; 3.125.3; 3-132-23 3-159-I3 4-43-2) 7 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 


22); 4.202.1 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 69); 6.30.1 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 22); 7.33 [sic] 
(HENGEL, Crucifixion, 25); 7.194.1f (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 22) and 9.120 [sic] 
(HENGEL, Crucifixion, 25). 

Kuhn: Hdt. 1.128.2; 3.132.253 3.1§9.1; 4.43-2, 6; 4.202.1; 6.30.1; 7.33 [sic]; 7.194.1f 
(KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 682); 9.78.3; 9.120.4 (KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 683 n. 
192). See also, KUHN, “Zum Gekreuzigten von Giv‘at ha-Mivtar,” 302; KUHN, “Kreuz 
Il,” 714. 

17 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 24. 

18 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 22 n. I. 

‘9 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 24. 

2° _ HENGEL, Crucifixion, 24. 

2! KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 683 n. 192. 

Hdt. 3.125.353 4.103.1; 6.30.1; 7.194.1, 238.1; 9.78.3. 
73 Hit. 1.128.253 3.132.253 3.159.153 4.43-2) 6; 4.202.1. 
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satrap Oroetes. Oroetes, appointed as viceroy of Sardis by Cyrus the 
Great, decides to kill Polycrates. He induces the otherwise fortunate Po- 
lycrates to leave Samos, in spite of several warnings from Polycrates’ seers 
and friends. Polycrates’ daughter has a vision in a dream. She sees her 
father hanging high in the air. She tries to stop her father by all means, 
but he does not listen to any counsel and sails to meet Oroetes. Polycra- 
tes meets his fate in the city of Magnesia. Herodotus describes the event 
as follows: 


Having killed him in a way not fit to be told Oroetes suspended [&veotabtpwoe] [Polyc- 
rates].74 


This text is significant in two ways for Herodotus’ use of the verb. First, 
it is unspecified, i.e., it does not describe what kind of suspension it por- 
trays. It could, for instance, be either an impaling or a crucifixion. Se- 
cond, it does not describe an execution. The victim was already dead — it 
is a post-mortem suspension. There is nothing in the context that indicates 
what kind of suspension is at hand.?5 In this undefined fashion Herodo- 
tus uses the verb throughout his texts. To get some information about the 
suspension method, the context must be considered. Some lines later, the 
suspension of Polycrates is referred to with the verb &vaxpepavvodvat.”° 
The sole occurrence of this verb is not sufficient to link the account to 
crucifixion (the same verb is used in 9.122.1).?7 

Both these verbs, &vactavpotdv and &vaxpeavvovat, are also found 
in Herodotus’ seventh book. The story deals with the Greek campaign of 
Xerxes and some events that occurred just before the famous battle at the 
narrow coastal plain of Thermopylae. Xerxes’ fleet had arrived at the 
Thessalian Magnesia. After they had endured a three-day storm, they 
rounded the Magnesian headland and entered the gulf of Pagasae where 
they made anchorage. Fifteen ships left the gulf after a while and headed 
southeast. They sighted ships near the city of Artemisium on the island of 


74 -Hdt. 3.125.3. &noxteivas Sé piv odK GEiws annynjoros ‘Opoitns aveotadpace. 

25 Herodotus’ account of the death of Polycrates is regularly labeled as a crucifix- 
ion, as noticed by Hengel (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 24). See, e.g., OCD, 1212; NUTTON, 
“Polybos,” col. 48; COBET, “Polycrates,” cols. 69-70; ZESTERMANN, “Die Kreuzigung,” 
345. Fulda supports his interpretation of the event as a crucifixion by referring to a par- 
allel account in Valerius Maximus 6.9 (FULDA, Das Kreuz, 187). However, that text does 
not describe the punishment more explicitly than that he was attached to a crux (contin- 
“uo enim captos praedones crucibus adfixit). When Philo recapitulates the execution of 
Polycrates he uses the more defined verb npoondotdv (Philo, Prov. 2.24-25). This is an 
indication that the later tradition at least interpreted Polycrates’ execution as a suspen- 
sion by nailing. 

26 Hdt. 3.125.4. TloAvKpatng S5& avaKpepdpevog enetéAce NKOAV THv OWLV TTS 
@vyatpdc (Polycrates being suspended fulfilled the whole dream of the daughter). 

*7 See p. 54. 
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Euboia, which they failed to recognize as Greek, and held their course 
right into the midst of their enemies. The Persian captain was the other- 
wise unknown Sandoces.”® Herodotus has some biographical notes on 
Sandoces: | 


Being one of the royal judges, king Darius had seized [Sandoces] some time before and 
suspended [a&veotabdpwce] [him], according to the following accusation: Sandoces had 
given an unjust judgment for a bribe. When he had been suspended [&vaxpepaobévtoc], 
Darius found that the good deeds done to the royal house by him outnumbered the 
offenses. Darius perceived this and understood that he had acted with more haste than 
wisdom, and released [Sandoces]. Thus, in this way [he] escaped destruction at the hands 
of king Darius and was still alive.”? 


This text contains some features that need comments. Sandoces is de- 
scribed as being alive when Darius I, the son-in-law of Cyrus the Great, 
suspended him. This feature appears to contradict the assumption that 
Herodotus used &vactavpotv when referring to suspension of corpses 
and &vaoKxodoniCev for execution by suspension. However, Herodotus 
does not describe an execution in this text, only a temporary suspension 
of a living body, since Sandoces survived the punishment. Elsewhere He- 
rodotus always uses &vacKoAoniCetv for executions by suspension.*° The 
obvious question whether Herodotus would have switched verb if San- 
doces had died is left unanswered.3" 

With the notion of the living Sandoces taken into consideration, the 
punishment of Sandoces, referred to with &vaotavpodv, shares several 
features with the death Jesus suffered according to a traditional view. 
However, the occurrence of the verb &vaxpepavvivar and the assump- 
tion mentioned above are, as will be seen, the only connection between 


28 Sandoces was a viceroy from Cyme, the largest of the Aeolian cities of Asia Mi- 


nor, and had a Persian father, Thamasius. 

79 —-Hdt. 7.194.1-3. tov 5 apOtEpOV todtmv Bacireds Aapetosg én’ aitin torfde 
AOBOaV avectadpace EdvTA TOV BPaclrAniav Sikactéwv O LavdaKns Eni yonWaor 
Gdikov Sixnv edikaoe. AvaKpEewaoBEvtog @vV adtod AoyiCdpEVOG O AapEetosg Edpée OF 
TAEM AYAWA TOV GLAPTHUATOV NEXOLNMEVa Ec OiKOV TOV PacLANLOV’ EdpaV 5é todtO 6 
Aapetog Kai yvovc, W> tTaxdtEpA aAdTOG 7] COPMtEPA EpyaodpeEvos cin, EAvGE. PactAéa 
HEV 51) Aapetov odtH Stapvyov Wh anoAEoOar TEptijv. 

39 Cf. Ht. 1.128.2; 3.132.25 3.159.135 4.43.2, 63 4.202.1. 

3* If the historical event behind the texts is brought into the picture here, some ad- 
ditional features emerge. The image of the surviving Sandoces fits crucifixion better than 
impaling. It ought to be less probable to survive a regular impaling than a crucifixion, 
since impaling usually implied a lethal penetration of vital organs of the torso. The form 
of impaling which caused an extended death struggle (i.e., not internal impaling but a 
form where the pole was inserted just under the skin of the back, so as not to damage 
internal organs) appears to be a later custom (see, e.g., SVENSSON, Sanningen om Snap- 
phanelégnen, 186). The only extant illustrating evidence of the ancient method of impal- 
ing does not describ this method. See ANEP, figs. 362, 368 and 373. 
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the verb &vactavpodv and crucifixion in Herodotus. On that basis, the 
connection ought to be deemed weak. 

The aim of connecting &vaotavpodv with crucifixion becomes even 
more difficult when three other texts by Herodotus are considered. The 
first text describes a suspension of heads from decapitated victims, in this 
case enemies of the Taurians. In the context, Herodotus describes the 
savageness of Taurian customs: 


They sacrifice to the virgin [goddess] the shipwrecked and any Greek whom they take 
through sea raids, in this way: After the first rites, they hit the head [of the victim] with 
a club. Then, according to some, they throw the body down from the cliff, for the tem- 
ple stands on a cliff, and suspend [&vactavpotor] the head.3” 


The verb &vaotavpodv is used in this text to describe how the Taurians 
fixed the head on a pole. Apparently they impaled it in some way. The 
event is described more clearly with a different terminology a few sen- 
tences later: 


And when they have taken prisoners of war they treat them in the following way: Each 
one cuts off a [prisoner’s] head and carries it away to his house where he impales it on a 
tall post [éxi EdAOv peycAov a&vaneipac] and places it high above the house, above the 
smoke vent for the most part. They say that these [heads] are placed above as guards to 
the whole house.33 


The verb &vaneipetv in this text is a counterpart to &vactavpotv in the 
previous text. The verb &vaneipetv is never used in connection with al- 
leged crucifixions in the texts studied in the present investigation.34 

The second text describes an event that took place in the aftermath of 
the great battle at Thermopylae. The Persians defeated the resistance of 
the Greek coalition and killed the leader of the Greeks, the Spartan king 


Leonidas. 


Xerxes passed through [the place] of the dead and hearing that [Leonidas] had been both 
king and general of the Lacedaemonians, he gave orders to cut off and suspend [a&va- 
otavpadoar] Leonidas’ head.>> 


3? Ht. 4.103.1-2. @bov01 pév tH TlapOéva tod te vavnyodcs, Kai tods dv AG- 
Boor EAAnhvov &xavaxGEvtec, TPON@ TOLmde” KATAPEGWEVOL PONTAA® TALOVOL TI}V KEQa- 
Av. Ot HEV 51] AEYOVOL, WC TO CHUA ANO TOD KPH}LVOD MOEOVOL KATH (EXi YaP KPTLVOd 
1Spvtar tO ipdv), tiv S& KeQaATy avactavpodtor. Cf. 7.238.1. 

33, Hdt. 4.103.3. moAgptovs 5& Avdpac, tods Av YELlpwowvtal, ToLedor tHSE° KNO- 
TALWV EKAOTOG KEQAATIV ANOMEPETAL EG TH OIKIG, EnEeIta Eni EDAOD PEYAAOD ava- 
NELPAG iota DNEP Tic OiKing DrEpExYoVOAV NOAAdSV, LGALOTA 5& DEP Tic KAaNVOdSOKTG 
Paci 5& todtoOVvsSs PVAKKONUGE Thc OiKiNng TAOS DrEparwpéecObat. 

34 Herodotus uses the verb in 4.94.3 when he talks about bodies pierced on a spear 
(AdyxN). 
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The text is not clear on whether it was the head or the body of Leonidas 
that was suspended, and in what way it was suspended. The last clause 
(ANOTAPLOVTIAG THV KEPAATV &VAGTAVPH@OaL) could be translated “to cut 
off Leonidas’ head and impale [him].”3° However, the most plausible 
reading is that the text describes a suspension of a head.37 This reading 
does not need any implied adtov. The object of &vactavpodv is tiv 
KEMAAHV as it is in the almost identical clause in the previous text 
(4.103.2).38 The suspension of the head is probably depicted as being im- 
paled on a sharp skewer, like the evident impaling in the previous text 
(4.103.2). In the next text (6.30.1) when describing the opposite event — a 
suspended corpse, with the decapitated head left out — Herodotus clearly 
describes that the object was the body (o@pa adtod), while the head was 
sent away (see below).39 

The third text appears to describe, as mentioned, the impaling of the 
corpse of a decapitated victim. This event occurred in the aftermath of the 
Persian capture of the Anatolian city of Miletus. The Greek tyrant 
Histiaeus of Miletus was a functionary loyal to the Persian king.4° This 
made him a threat to the rival Persian grandees, e.g., Harpagus, the gen- 
eral of Darius I, and the Sardian satrap Artaphrenes, the brother of Dari- 
us. Due to some acts of double-dealing Histiaeus became prey for the 
Persians, and Harpagus met Histiaeus and his forces when he landed his 
fleet in Mysia. Histiaeus was caught in the battle, which slew the greater 
part of his army, and was about to be stabbed when he cried out in the 
Persian language and revealed who he was. He was taken prisoner and 
brought on the way to Darius. Herodotus postulates that Darius would 
have treated Histiaeus well and forgiven his guilt because of his previous 


35 Hdt. 7.238.1. EépEnc SueEfie 51a tHv vexpOv Kai Acwvidew &KNnKOwSs, StL 
Bacieds te Tv Kai OtTpAatNyOG AaKEdalpoviwv, EKEAELCE ANOTAHOVTAG THV KEQAATV 
AVAGCTAVPAGAL. 

36 See Macan’s comment on the text (Herodotus, Herodotus, the seventh, eighth, 
& ninth books, vol. 1, part 1, 351). 

37 Contra Zestermann (ZESTERMANN, Die Kreuzigung, 344 n. 1). For parallels of 
defiled bodies and executions by decapitation, see Hdt. 3.16.1-2; 8.118.4; Xen. Anab. 
1.10.1; 2.6.1; 3.1.17; Plut. Crass. 32. 

38 Hat. 9.78.1 supports this reading. 

39 If a historical consideration is brought into the picture here too, the following 
argument would be appropriate. It appears less probable to force a 12-inch nail through 
the bones of the skull in order to attach the skull to a “cross” than to simply impale it - 
1.e., attach it to a pointed stake. However, a text from the Greek historian and geogra- 
pher Strabo contradicts this assumption. Strabo seems to describe nailing of skulls (Stra- 
bo, 4.4.5): the Gauls brought home the heads of conquered enemies and nailed (xpoo- 
TatTtTAAE DEL) them to the entrances of their homes. 

4° For example, he joined Darius I in the campaign against the Scythians and 
protected the important bridge over the river Ister (i.e., Danube) (Hdt. 4.137—39). 
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good deeds towards Persia. Herodotus assumes also that it was to rule 
out this possibility that Artaphrenes and Harpagus killed Histiaeus when 
he was being brought to Sardis. Histiaeus was most likely dead and de- 
capitated when Artaphrenes and Harpagus hanged him on a pole. 


But now, because of this (that the king might forgive him [comment by the present au- 
thor]), and in order that he may not flee and once again become powerful at the court, 
Artaphrenes, satrap of Sardis, and Harpagus, who had captured [Histiaeus], when 
[Histiaeus] was brought to Sardis, suspended [&veotadpwoav] his body there on the 
spot and sent his embalmed head to King Darius at Susa.*? 


Darius buried the head with full observance as he would with anyone 
who had done good deeds toward him and Persia. The text does not men- 
tion any preceding execution of Histiaeus. However, the fact that Arta- 
phrenes and Harpagus sent Histiaeus’ head to the Persian king is an indi- 
cation that Histiaeus was decapitated before he was suspended. Thus, it 
appears that Histiaeus was suspended post-mortem. The text does not, 
however, reveal in what way Histiaeus’ corpse was suspended.*? 

Left to study is one text — the fourth in sequence — found in the ninth 
book. This text is peculiar in the way both &vactavpotv and &va- 
oxodoniCerv are used. The text deals with the aftermath of the defiling of 
Leonidas’ head. After the battle at Plataea, the Aeginetan Lampon gave 
advice to Pausanias, the Greek leader and nephew of Leonidas. Lampon’s 
advice dealt with the corpse of the Persian Mardonius, nephew and son- 
in-law of Darius I. Mardonius was killed in the battle at Plataea. Herodo- 
tus states that Mardonius had joined Xerxes in defiling Leonidas’ corpse 
after the battle of Thermopylae.43 Lampon suggested that Pausanias 
should seize the opportunity and revenge the defiling of Leonidas’ 
corpse. 


“When Leonidas was killed at Thermopylae, Mardonius and Xerxes cut off and sus- 
pended [aveotadpwoav] the head. Do the same to [Mardonius] and you will receive 


4% Hdt. 6.30.1. viv 5é piv adt@v te todtwv eivexa, Kai iva ph diapvyov adtic 
HEyac Tapa Paoiést yevntar, “Aptagpévyns te 0 Lapdimv Dnapyos Kai Oo AaPwv 
“APNAYOG, OC ANiKETO KYOHEVOG EG Lapdic, TO HEV ADtTOD COGLA adtod aveotadpwoay, 
THV SE KEQAATV TAPLXYEDOAVTES AVIVELKAV Tapa BaotAéa Aap_etov Ec Lotoa. 

42 How and Wells interpret the verb &vaotavpodv in Hdt. 6.30.1, together with 
3.1§9.1; 7.238.1, as references to impaling (HOW and WELLS, A Commentary on 
Herodotus, 2.74). It is, however, worth noticing that there are some differences between 
the three texts. In 3.159.1 Herodotos uses the verb &vacKkoAoniCevy, in a text that does 
not reveal the nature of the punishment. In 7.238.1 &vaotavpodv is used, but it appears 
to be the head that was suspended. The same object is found in 6.30.1, but the text does 
not show how the head was suspended. 

43 Herodotus puts Mardonius in a central role in Xerxes’ invasion on several levels 


(see s.v. OCD). 
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praise foremost from all Spartans, and then from all other Greeks. Having suspended 
[&vacKoAontoas] Mardonius, you will be avenged for your uncle Leonidas.” This is 
what [Lampon] said with the intention to please [Pausanias]. But [Pausanias] answered 
[him] this: “Oh, [my] Aeginetan friend, I admire your friendliness and forethought, but 
you have missed the mark of good judgment. [First,] you have lifted me, [my] fatherland 
and [my] deeds up to the skies, then you cast me down to [mere] nothingness when you 
advise [me] to maltreat a dead, and say that I shall be better spoken of if I do so.”44 


This text is crucial as far as the relationship between &vactavpotdv and 
&vacKodoriCetv is concerned. The text refers to the defiling, and sup- 
posed impaling, of Leonidas’ head with &vaotavpotv. The text refers 
also forward to a suggested act of revenge with the other verb — 
&vacKoAoniCetv.45 The odd thing about the text is that &vaoKoAoniCetv 
has a corpse as (in this case imaginary) object — just as &vaotavpodv usu- 
ally has. The two verbs are in this text close to what commonly are called 
synonyms. The only difference that can be traced is that the event re- 
ferred to with &vaotavpodv has happened and the event referred to with 
a&vacKoAoniCev has not yet happened. Thus, in this text &vaotavpodv 
points backwards and &vacKodAoniCe forwards. The question is whether 
this is sufficient to explain the use of the different verbs. The switch of 
verb is probably only an example of variatio, i.e., that Herodotus 
changed the verb for stylistic reasons. Thus, the verbs are used in a similar 
way, yet not identical. Regardless of the usage of the verbs, the text does 
not add any information regarding the method of Leonidas’ suspension. 

In conclusion, these texts indicate that the usage of &vaotavpodv in 
the texts of Herodotus covers various kinds of suspensions of corpses or 
body parts, and one aborted suspension with resemblance to the punish- 
ment of crucifixion. It does not include any kind of execution by suspen- 
sion. 


2.1.2. Herodotus’ Use of &vacKxoAoniCetv 


One of the texts containing the verb &vaoKoAoniCetv has already been 
dealt with above, where it is a recommendation of an unspecified suspen- 


44 Hdt. 9.78.3-79.1. “Aewmvidewm yap &noBavovtoc év GepponbdAno. Mapddvids te 
Kal EepSng AnOtApOvtEs TV KEQAATIV AvECTADPHCAV’ TH OD THV OpLOiNV aodSidS0dc 
émaivov eEEeig TPOta EV VNO Ta&VtOV Laaptintéwv, adtic 5& KAI TPOG TOV GAAWV 
‘EAANV@v: Mapdoviov yap avacKoAoTioas TETYLWPHOEaL EG Ta&tTPHV TOV Gov AEwvi- 
dnv.” O pév doKéov yapiCecbar ErAeye th&de, 6 8 AavtapeiPeto totode “w Eetve Aiyivij- 
TO, TO HEV EDVOEELV TE Kai TPOOPAV Gyapat oEv, Yv@pNS PEVtTOL HuaptnKkacs xpnoTThc° 
eScpac yap pe Dyod Kai thy matpPHV Kai TO Epyov, Ec TO pHdev KaTéPOAES Tapatvewv 
VEKPO@ AVMAtvEeoBal, KAI Tv TADtA TOLEM, PAC GpELVvov HE akovcEcOa.” 

45 Pausanias gives an example of a later interpretation of this event when he refers 
to it in the first century C.E. Pausanias stresses that the suspension of Mardonius never 
happened (Paus. 3.4.10). 
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sion and does not describe an actual event. There is one more text from 
Herodotus where the verb is used in a similar fashion. 

The event is described in Herodotus’ third book and follows Oroetes’ 
defiling of Polycrates’ corpse. The Persian king Darius I punished Oro- 
etes for all his wrongdoing and conquered Samos. All of Oroetes’ slaves 
and his property were brought to Susa. Among the followers of Oroetes 
was Democedes of Croton, the most skilled physician of his time. When 
Darius later strained his foot and his Egyptian physicians failed to cure 
him, a rumor about the skill of one of Oroestes’ slaves came to Darius’ 
attention. Democedes was immediately brought to Darius and he cured 
the King. Darius greatly rewarded Democedes. The Egyptian physicians, 
who had failed to cure the Persian king, were about to be executed when 
Democedes interceded to save his Egyptian counterparts. 


When the Egyptian physicians, who earlier tried to cure the king, were about to be sus- 
pended [&vackoAometobar] for being less skillful than a Greek physician, [Democedes] 
rescued them by interceding with the king.*° 


The text does not unveil the nature of the planned execution. It differs 
from the previously mentioned text from Hdt. 9.78.3-79.1 in that it is a 
planned execution, instead of a planned defiling of a corpse. Otherwise, it 
does not add much to the overall understanding of the verb and to what it 
refers. 

Herodotus’ use of the verb beyond this is rather homogeneous. The 
verb occurs in four other texts, all describing various kinds of executions 
by suspension. The first text comes from a critical account in which He- 
rodotus deals with the rise of Cyrus the Great. The Median king Astyag- 
es had two dreams about his daughter Mandane: First, a stream of water 
flowed out of her and overflowed all Asia, and then a vine grew from her 
and covered all Asia. The message from the dream interpreters scared him 
and he sought to kill Mandane’s son Cyrus. However, Astyages’ servants 
failed to kill the child. When Cyrus was ten years old, he revealed his 
royal heritage while playing king with some friends. The dream interpret- 
ers then persuaded Astyages to let his captured grandson go free. They 
said that the dreams had already been fulfilled in the children’s play; Cy- 
rus would not become king twice. When the Persians some years later 
revolted against Media and scattered the Median army — under the leader- 
ship of Cyrus, now the ruler of the growing kingdom of Persia — Astyag- 
es reacted as Herodotus describes it: 


46 Hat. 3.132.2. tov¢ Aiyontiovg intpode, ot Bacidéa. npdtepov i@vto, WéAAOVTAS 
&vacKkoAonietobat, S16t1. D0 “EAANVos intpod EcowOnoav, tobdtovg BaclLAEa 
TNAPALTHOGLEVOG EPpdoOaTO. 
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[He captured] first the dream interpreters among the Magi, who had persuaded him to 
let Cyrus go, and suspended [&veoxoAdatoe] them.4” 


Neither in this text is it possible to determine in what way the dream in- 
terpreters were suspended, but it indicates weakly that the suspension 
was an execution act since it does not indicate any execution preceding 
the suspension. 

The second text is the famous account of the mass execution at Babel. 
While Darius was occupied with the aftermath of the conquest of Samos, 
the greatest of all city-states, the Babylonians staged a long prepared re- 
volt against the Persian king. When Darius heard about the revolt he ral- 
lied all his forces and led them against Babylon. After a siege of the town, 
Darius managed to conquer it through a Persian infiltrator, Megabyxus’ 
(also called Megabyzus) son Zopyrus. Darius finally destroyed the gates 
and the walls of the city, which Cyrus the Great did not in the first con- 
quest of Babylon, and punished the leaders of the people. 


Darius suspended [&veoxoAdénioe] the most prominent of the men, about three thou- 
sand, but he gave back the city to the other Babylonians, to be inhabited.4° 


The text is silent about which form of suspension the three thousand suf- 
fered, but the suspension appears to be an execution on the same ground 
as the previous text. This event is regularly interpreted as a mass crucifix- 
10n.49 

The third text from Herodotus deals with the fate of Sataspes, cousin 
of the Persian king Xerxes. He had raped the virgin daughter of Zopyrus 
and was on the brink of being executed by the Persian king Xerxes. 


He used force towards a maiden, the daughter of Zopyrus, son of Megabyxus. Then, 
when he therefore was about to be suspended [&vacKxoAomteto@a1] by King Xerxes, the 
mother of Sataspes, who was Darius’ sister, interceded. She said that she herself would 
impose a heavier punishment on him than [Xerxes].°° 


47 Hdt. 1.128.2. mp@tov pév tOv payov tod dveipondAOV., Ot LIV a&VvEYVOOAV 
HETETVaL TOV KDpov, todDTOVG AVECOKOAOTICE. 

48 Hdt. 3.1§9.1. 0 Aapetos TOV AvdpOv tod KOPLVPALOVG HAALOTA ECG TPLOXLALOUG 
GveoKoAdnioe, totodse [Aoi.noitc BaPvAwviots] anéd5mKe tv NOAW oOixéetv. Cf. the 
Behistun inscription which mentions that only the rebel leaders were objects of the 
punishment (DB 3.92). 

49 E.g., FULDA, Das Kreuz, 50, 109; HENGEL, Crucifixion, 22 n. 1; KUHN, “Die 
Kreuzesstrafe,” 683 n. 192; O’COLLINS, “Crucifixion,” 1207; STAUFFER, Kreuz und 
Kreuzigung, 123; STOCKBAUER, Kunstgeschichte des Kreuzes, 10; ZESTERMANN, Die 
Kreuzigung, 345; ZUGIBE, The Crucifixion of Jesus, 52. 

5° -Hdt. 4.43.2. Ovyatépa yap Zaxdpov tod MeyoPvéov esBPinoato napbévov: 
ENELTA HEAAOVTOG ADTOD Sia TADTHV THV AitTinv AvacKoAOTLEtobat DIO EépEew Baot- 
AEOG T LATNP tod Lathoneos Eodoa AapEetov GSEAMEN TAPHTHOAto PaOK oi AdTH ECO 
Cnpinv exiOnoerv 7 MEP EKEtvov. 
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The punishment was an expedition, which his mother invented to save 
Sataspes from a certain death. Sataspes was forced to circumnavigate the 
African continent — “Libya” in Herodotus’ terminology — and return to 
Egypt by the Arabian Gulf. Xerxes gave his approval and Sataspes went 
to Egypt where he received a ship and a crew, and sailed west through the 
Mediterranean Sea. He passed Gibraltar — “the pillars of Heracles” in He- 
rodotus’ terminology — and headed southwards. After several months at 
sea, always with more water ahead, he gave up and returned to his fate in 
Egypt. At his return, he appears to have made up an explanation of why 
this mission failed. 


But Xerxes, who did not acknowledge his account as true, suspended [&veoxoAdntoE] 
[Sataspes] because he did not fulfill the appointed task, [thus] punishing him [according 
to] the first judgment [against him].>* 


Neither does this text reveal what kind of punishment Sataspes first was 
threatened by and to which he was later subjected. 

In the fourth and last text the Battiadan king Arcesilaus III, the ruler 
of Cyrene, returned to his homeland in North Africa from where he had 
previously been banished. He defied an oracle from the priestess in Del- 
phi and punished his enemies harshly. The result was death. He was slain 
by the inhabitants in the Cyrenaean city of Barce. Arcesilaus’ mother, 
Pheretime, sought revenge and turned to the Persians. To capture the 
men who were guilty of Arcesilaus’ murder the Persians put the city of 
Barce under siege, and after nine months the Persian leader Amasis took 
the city by fraud. 


When the most guilty of the Barcaeans were handed over from the Persians to her, Pher- 
etime suspended [&veoxoAdmice] [them] around the wall. She cut the breasts of their 
women and stuck them too on the wall.” 


This text is unusually graphic and detailed, according to How and 
Wells.53 Just as in the previous texts, the suspension appears to be an exe- 
cution. Nevertheless, it does not reveal in what way the Barcaeans were 
suspended. The question whether the Barcaeans were impaled on separate 
poles beside the wall or on the poles of the wall itself, or whether they 
were nailed to the wall or somehow suspended above the wall, is also left 
unanswered. There appears to be a close resemblance between the execu- 
tion form of the Barcaeans and how the breasts (kai todtoio1) were at- 


St = Ht. 4.43.6. EépEnc Sé od ot OvyyivaoKwv Aéyetv GANGEG, OdDK ExITEAECAVTE 
YE TOV NMPOKEIPEVOV GEBAOV AVEGKOAORLOE THV APYainv Sixnv Exit WOv. 

52 Hdt. 4.202.1. tod pév vov aitiatatovg tOv BapKaiwv h Depetipn, éneite oi 
Ek TOv Tlepoéwv napedoOnoav, AVECKOAONLOE KDKAM TOD TELYEOSG, TOV SE CML YUVaI- 
KOV TOVSG HaCodc a&xoTApOdoG NEplEOTIEE KAI TODTOLOL TO TETXOG. 

53 HOW and WELLS, A Commentary on Herodotus, 1.296. 
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tached to, beside, or on top of the wall. But the terminology used in con- 
nection with the breasts (mepiotiCerv) does not shed light on the execu- 
tion form of the Barcaeans.54 

In conclusion, these texts indicate that the usage of &vaoKxoAoniCew in 
the texts of Herodotus covers various forms of suspension that appear to 
be executionary (it is at least not explicitly said that the victims were 
killed before the suspension). Twice it is used of events which had not yet 
happened: a planned execution (3.132.2) and advice to maltreat a corpse 
(9.78.3). The latter text is problematic in several ways. The Liddell & 
Scott lexicon states that &vactavpodv and &vacKoAoniCew are “used 
convertibly“ in this text, which may be a correct observation.55 The verbs 
are obviously related; they stand within a few sentences, conjoined with 
the advice to do the same (tiv Guoinv &n051500c) with Mardonius as had 
happened to Leonidas. Still, the verb &vacKoAoniCew does not include 
any event of completed defiling of a corpse. Thus, Schneider’s statement 
that the verbs are “identical” may be too strong.5° The question whether 
the usage of &vacKodoniCevv includes crucifixion is left unanswered by 
Herodotus. 

The four remaining texts do not offer any solution. On the one hand, 
there is nothing in the texts of Herodotus to abolish the assumption that 
&vacKororniCetv does cover crucifixion, that is, a punishment that coheres 
with the definition in the introduction of the present investigation. But, 
on the other hand, neither is there anything that supports it, other than a 
general assumption that &vaoKoAoniCetv simply means “to crucify.” The 
texts containing the verb &vaoKxoAoniCetv could just as well refer to im- 
paling.»”7 Thus, the verb &vacKodonifelv as used by Herodotus is not 
possible to specify further than that it refers to some kind of execution by 
suspension. 


2.1.3. Herodotus’ Use of Nail Terminology 


Beyond the use of the prime verbs, &vactavpodv and a&vacKoAoniCety, 
Herodotus has two texts in which he describes the fate of the Persian Ar- 
tayctes. In the first text, he deals with the accomplishments of the Persian 
king Xerxes on his march against Greece. He had marched through Asia 
Minor with his troops and reached the Hellespont. Herodotus describes 
the geography of the region and mentions briefly, almost as a gloss, an 


34 For another account of the event, see Heraclid. Lemb. Excerpta polit. sect. 16. 
(Corpus Aristotelicum, fragmenta varia, category 8 treatise title 611, line 101-109). This 
text does not, however, shed any further light on the punishment form. 

55 S.v. LSJ. 

56 SCHNEIDER, “&vaota.vp6,” 583. 

37 Cf. the use of the noun in Hdt. 9.97. 
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event that will occur on the Chersonese peninsula on the opposite side of 
the Hellespont. 


There, not long afterwards, during Ariphron’s son Xanthippus’ leadership of the Athe- 
nians, [the Greeks] took Artayctes, a Persian man and governor of Sestus, and at- 
tached/nailed him alive to a board [Cwovta npdc cavida npoodiennoodAevoayv]. [Ar- 
tayctes] used to bring women into the temple of Protesilaus at Elaeus and do impious 


deeds [there].5° 


It is worth noticing that Herodotus describes Artayctes as being alive 
(Cm@ovta) when nailed, a feature lacking in Herodotus’ texts with 
&vacKoAoniCetv. The event itself is dealt with at some length in the next 
text, and the philological issues will be addressed there. 

In the second text, on the last pages of his chronicle on the Persian war 
(9.116-22), Herodotus describes the fate of the cunning and wicked Ar- 
tayctes at the hands of the Athenian Xanthippus, father of the famous 
Pericles. Artayctes was the viceroy of Xerxes. As a governor of Sestus, he 
ruled the province where the event took place. Through deceit, Artayctes 
made Xerxes give him the permission to rob the tomb of Protesilaus in 
Eleaus of its treasures. Artayctes brought the treasures to Sestus and then 
defiled the temple in Eleaus. His action kindled the anger of the Atheni- 
ans who had invaded the strategically important peninsula of Cherso- 
nesus. The Athenians put Artayctes’ fortress under siege. Artayctes and 
his son were captured after a breakout and carried to Sestus. The people 
of Eleaus entreated that Artayctes should be executed in justice to Prote- 
silaus and the general in charge was of the same opinion. 


They carried away [Artayctes] to the headland where Xerxes had bridged the strait, or, 
according to others, to the hill above the town of Madytus, and hanged him at- 
tached/nailed to boards [npdc cavidac npoonaccareboavtes avexpéacav]. And they 
stoned his son before his eyes.5? 


58 Hdt. 4.202.1. EvOa peta tadtA, YPdvH botEpoV Od TOAAG, Ei ZavOinnov tod 


"Apigpovos otpatnyod ‘ASnvaiav, Aptaixtny a&vdpa Tléponv AaBdovtec Lnotod brap- 
xov C@vta Mpdc cavida TpocdsiexacodAEvcay, Oc KAI EG TOD IIpwMtEciAEwW TO ipdv Ec 
"EXQLODVTA GYLVEOWEVOG YoOvaiKac KbEWLOTA EpdSeoKe. 

59 Ht. 9.120.4. &nayaydvtec 5é adtov é¢ tiv aKkthy, é¢ thy BépEnc kevEe tov 
mopov, (ot d5& A€yovor Exi TOV KOAMVOV TOV DAEP MaddtoOvD NOALOG) Cavidac 
MPOOTACOAAEDOAVTEG AVEKPEWACaV, TOV SE natda Ev O~OaALOICL tod ‘“AptadKktew 
KatéAevoav. It is not known what Herodotus refers to with the words: “ot 8& 
AEyovo.” The exact scene of the execution appears to be in dispute. For more examples 
of the execution of family members in connection with a suspension punishment, see PI. 
Grg. 473C-D; Diod. Sic. 34/35.12.1; Joseph. BJ 1.97 (par. Joseph. AJ 13.380.); Plut. 
Cleom. 38.2. 
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The execution of Artayctes is referred to again in 9.122.1, this time with 
the verb &vaxpepavvovar.®° One of the striking features of the execution 
of Artayctes, which is one of only two events that even could come into 
question as being references to crucifixion (the other is the aborted execu- 
tion of Sandoces), is that they contain neither &vaotavpodv and 
&vacKkoAoniCetv, nor otavpdcg and oKdAoyw. Instead, the suspension act is 
described by the verbs npoodianaooaAreder and npoonacoadedvet and 
referred to with &vaxpepavvbvat, and the crucifixion tool is oavic. The 
facts that Herodotus in 7.33.1 adds Cwovta, which rules out the possibil- 
ity that the text refers to a suspension of a corpse — post-mortem — and 
that the verbs npoodtanacoaAedve and npoonaooadedvetv occur in both 
texts, show that the suspension was an execution and that it included an 
act of nailing.®" 

Otherwise, Herodotus uses the verb npoonacoaAebvew once, which 
might shed light on the usage of the verb in focus. The verb is used in the 
description of how a man from Halicarnassus took a tripod from a temple 
and nailed it to the wall of his own house (pépwv 5& mpdc t& EWVTOD 
oikia TMPOCETACOmAEVGE TOV TPin05a).°? Beyond this, it is worth noticing 
that the noun mé&ooaAog is used in the sense of a sharp peg, or nail, used 
to fix the head of a stuffed horse.®} These two texts strengthen the con- 
nection between the verbs used by Herodotus and nailing. 


60 Hdt. 9.122.1. tovtov S& tod ‘Aptaixtem tod avaKxpepaocbéevtoc.... For 


Herodotus’ use of &vaxpepavvovar in connection with alleged crucifixions, see 3.125.4; 
7.194.2. Cf. 5.114.1, a text that appears to be far from a crucifixion. It refers to the 
suspension of the head of Onesilus, the leader in the Cyprian revolt against Darius. 

61 The reason behind the shifting of prefix in the Rosén edition, between npoodia- 
and mpoo-, appears to be without significance in these texts. The verb with the double 
prefixes is a hapax legomenon. Usually the verb S:anacoaAeve appears to focus more 
on the “stretching out” feature in the nailing act (e.g., Plut. Artax. 17.5), while npoonac- 
GaAeverv focuses on the “attaching” feature (e.g., Hdt. 1.144; Strabo, 4.4.5). 

62 Hat. 1.144.3. 

63 Ht. 4.71.4. This text might also, as a by-product, illuminate the punishment of 
impaling. In his description of the Scythians in the fourth book, Herodotus mentions 
some customs in connection with the burial of their kings. Having strangled a series of 
persons from the king’s staff and put them in his tomb, they strangled fifty of his 
trustiest servants together with their best horses. Then they emptied and cleansed their 
bellies, filled them with chaff and sewed them up again. These stuffed servants and 
horses were then fixed on a wooden construction. They drove thick stakes through the 
horses lengthwise to the neck (éxevta tv innwv Kata ta phKea EDA naxta 
dueAdoavtes péxpt tHv tpaxnAwv). They put bridles in the horses’ mouths, thereby 
stretching out the heads of the horses, and fastened them with pegs (nacodAwv). Then 
they took the strangled men and mounted them on the horses. They did this by driving 
an upright stake through their bodies, passing up the spine to the neck, and attaching 
that to the horse (énxecv vexpod Excotov napa tiv &kavOav EdAoV dpOdv S1eAGowor 
EXPL TOD THAYNAOD). 
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These features taken together cause the description of Artayctes’ exe- 
cution act, together with the report of the aborted execution of Sandoces, 
to have the closest resemblance to a crucifixion in corpus Herodoteum.* 
This makes the completed execution of Artayctes of special interest in the 
present investigation. Thus, Hengel’s statement that the description of 
Artayctes’ fate is “the only detailed account of a crucifixion given by He- 
rodotus” appears too generous.®’ The event might in fact be the only ac- 
count that could come into question as being a crucifixion in the texts by 
Herodotus. 

It is, lastly, worth noticing that the executed person was a Persian and 
that the executors were Greek. Thus, if it is correct to label the event as a 
crucifixion, it appears that the Greeks carried out one of the first crucifix- 
ions in Greek literature, and that the crucified person was Persian — not 
vice Versa, as one might expect. 


2.1.4. Conclusion — Herodotus and Crucifixion 


When it comes to the terminology of crucifixion in the texts of Herodo- 
tus, the first observation is shared by all texts: the material is too limited 
to draw any far-reaching conclusions. Only some minor characteristics 
can be seen. Herodotus appears to use the verbs &vaotovpodv and 
&vacKoAoniCev in slightly different ways. One characteristic is that the 
usage of &vaotavpotv covers various kinds of suspensions. The suspend- 
ed objects are corpses or body parts, with one exception: when the term 
refers to what appears to be an aborted crucifixion (7.194.1). It does not 
include any kind of complete execution by suspension. Another charac- 
teristic is that the usage of &vacKoAoniCetv covers various forms of sus- 
pensions that appear to be executions by suspension. Twice it is used of 
events that had not yet happened; a planned execution (3.132.2) and ad- 


In this text the noun m&ooaAog appears to refer to a sharpened peg, a kind of nail in 
other words, used to fix the heads of the horses by straightening the bridles and 
attaching them to the wooden construction or the ground with the pegs. It is also worth 
notice that Herodotus uses the noun §dAov when referring to the piercing stake, not 
oxddoy, which might be expected (Herodotus does not in fact use the noun oKxdAoy at 


all). 

64 There are some problems with Eva Keul’s argument that Herodotus refers to a 
form of “planking” (Gnotvpmaviop0c). “In 479 B.C. the Athenians did away with the 
Persian leader Artayctes by exposing him to the elements, tied to a post (Hdt. 7,33)” 
(KEULS, The Reign of the Phallus, 8). The texts do not mention any post; instead the 
execution tool appears to be a plank. Neither do the texts mention any use of ropes; 
instead nails appear to be used. And the event itself is described in Hdt. 9.120, not in 
7.33 as Keuls states. 


65 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 24. 
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vice to maltreat a corpse (9.78.3). The verb &vacKxoAoniCetv does not in- 
clude any event of completed defiling of a corpse. 

However, when it comes to the knowledge a present-day reader can 
get from Herodotus’ use of the verbs, it is possible to conclude that none 
of the verbs means simply “to crucify.” Hengel comes close to this when 
he discusses the problems connected with how to reach a decision about 
what kind of suspension a specific text describes. 


A particular problem is posed by the fact that the form of crucifixion varied considera- 
bly. Above all, there is not always a clear distinction between crucifixion of the victim 
while he is still alive and the display of the corpse of someone who has been executed in 
a different fashion. As a rule, Herodotus uses the verb &vacKoAoniCet of living men 
and &vactavpodv for corpses.... The common factor in all these verbs (avactavpiCetv 
added [comment by the present author]) is that the victim — living or dead — was either 
nailed or bound to a stake, oxdAoy or otavpdc. 


These important observations could be developed further. Both é&va- 
oKoAoniCet and &vactavpodv may refer to crucifixions in some instanc- 
es, but it is not possible to link them directly to this punishment form, as 
Hengel mentions. Nevertheless, since it is not only difficult to determine 
whether they refer to an execution or suspension of corpse, but also 
whether the victim was crucified, impaled or suspended in another way, 
the verbs are even more unspecific than Hengel admits. The victims could 
not just be nailed or bound to a stake; they could also be impaled or sus- 
pended in another way. Our present-day readers are not only uncertain 
whether the victims were dead or alive; often they do not even know 
what kind of suspension the texts refer to at all. 

Kuhn’s remark that Hengel draws too far-reaching conclusions re- 
garding Herodotus’ use of the verbs is thus a step in the right direction. 
However, Kuhn’s observation could also be developed further. As men- 
tioned, both verbs appear simply to be used in the broad sense “to sus- 
pend” in some way. The present question whether the suspension was 
done by, e.g., crucifixion or impaling appears to be subordinated for He- 
rodotus. The focus seems only to be on the fact that a suspension oc- 
curred, not the way it was carried out. Hence, caution is required when 
dealing with both verbs, not just with &vactavpodv, which is where 
Kuhn puts his question mark. 

Thus, both Hengel and Kuhn seem to draw more information from 
the verbs than the texts actually offer. In the end, both verbs are unde- 
fined in the same way and to the same degree — with one exception. When 
it comes to the question whether the victim was dead or alive, is it possi- 


66 


HENGEL, Crucifixion, 24. 
67 


KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 683 n. 192. 
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ble to trace a weak distinction. Five out of six occurrences of the verb 
&vaotavpodv clearly deal with suspensions of corpses.®* The remaining 
text (7.194.1) refers to an aborted execution. Five out of seven occurrenc- 
es of the verb &vacxodoniCetv refer to unspecified executions.® The re- 
maining texts are a planned execution (3.132.2) and advice to maltreat a 
corpse (9.78.3-79.1). The renegade texts in 3.132.2; 7.194.1 and 9.78.3 
make a clear distinction between the verbs impossible. There is only a 
tendency that the use of &vaotavpotv leans toward maltreatment of 
corpses while &vacKoAornifelv is used more in connection with execu- 
tions (as Hengel puts it). 

A major difference between the verbs, if they are used interchangeably 
in 9.78.3-79.1, is that the usage of &vacKoAoniCev appears to cover the 
usage of &vactavpodv (not vice versa). That is, &vacKodoniCetv might 
refer to a post-mortem suspension (9.78.3-79.1) while &vaotavpodv nev- 
er refers to an ante-mortem suspension — an execution. 

Still, it is only in two exceptional cases somewhat clear in what way 
these suspensions were carried out (the crucifixions of Sandoces in 
7.194.1-3 and Artayctes in 9.120.4). These exceptional cases depend with- 
out exception on contextual features (an outdrawn death struggle which 
was possible to survive in the former text, and a fatal nailing to an execu- 
tion tool with a likewise outdrawn death struggle in the latter text). 

In summary, the verbs are undefined when it comes to the suspension 
form as a whole (contra Hengel), but they appear slightly definable when 
it comes to the issue whether the victims were dead or alive (contra Ku- 
hn).7° 

Beyond the use of the verbs &vaotavpodv and &vacKoAoniCet, Hero- 
dotus offers an account with resemblance to the punishment of crucifix- 
ion. Here he uses a different terminology, the verbs npocditanacoalevetv 
and npooracoadedvetv, when describing the fate of Artayctes. These texts 
are of special interest since they are the clearest accounts of an execution- 
ary suspension where the victim appears to have been attached by nailing. 

It is possible to draw the following conclusions from these texts. They 
indicate a variety of the execution methods. The victims appear still to be 
nailed, but the execution tool is a board instead of a cross or a pole. It 
appears not problematic to describe the same punishment form with dif- 
ferent prefixes (npoodia- and mpoo-) in the compound of the verb. 


68 
69 


Hd. 3.125.3; 4.103.1; 6.30.1; 7-238.13 9.78.3. 
Hdt. 1.128.25 3.159.135 4.43.2, 63 4.202.1. 

7° When Kuhn argues, contra Hengel, for his conclusion regarding Herodotus’ use 
of &vactavpotv he does not mention 4.103.1-3, which also describes a suspension of a 
dead person, or at least part of one (KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 683 n. 192). The fact 
that the verb, without exception, does not refer to any execution could at least be con- 
sidered as a tendency. 
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Ultimately, three things might be said about the texts of Herodotus 
regarding the punishment of crucifixion as defined in the introduction. 
First, the suspensions are unspecified to a higher degree than what is reg- 
ularly assumed. Several of the accounts that are commonly labeled as 
“crucifixions” in the texts of Herodotus are not possible to label other- 
wise than as “unspecified suspensions.” They cannot be determined as 
crucifixions with a satisfying degree of certainty. Second, neither of the 
verbs &vactavpodv and &vaoKoAoniCetv means “to crucify” per se. They 
are used in a variety of fashions. For a modern reader they mean “to sus- 
pend” in a wide sense. In general, the verb &Gvactavpotv refers to various 
suspensions of corpses and body parts, while &vacKxoAoniCetv appears to 
refer to execution by various suspensions. Third, the closest call on exe- 
cution by crucifixion comes in the texts that use the verbs npoodianac- 
oaAEevetv and mpoonacoadevetv. 

As a result, all texts but the aborted execution of Sandoces and the exe- 
cution of Artayctes ought to be excluded in the effort to create a textual 
basis for the study of crucifixion in the texts of Herodotus. It is, again, 
not possible to draw the conclusion that the other texts containing 
&vactavpodv and &vacKkoAoniCet do not refer to crucifixions at all. The 
rejected texts may refer to crucifixions, but it is impossible to determine 
to what extent they actually are relevant references due to the lack of ad- 
ditional internal or external textual evidence. 

The knowledge that can be drawn from the texts of Herodotus con- 
cerning the death punishment of crucifixion is thus slim. Chiefly two ob- 
servations are possible, and these deal only with a crucifixion-like pun- 
ishment. They cannot be determined as references to proper crucifixions. 
First, both Sandoces and Artayctes were obviously alive when suspended. 
The also stayed alive for a while on the execution tool: Sandoces long 
enough for the king to change his mind and rescue Sandoces; Artayctes 
long enough to see his son being stoned before his eyes. Second, the exe- 
cution of Artayctes occurred on a board on which he appears to have 
been nailed. The account of the attempted execution of Sandoces is silent 
as far as the execution tool is concerned. 

When it comes to the rejected texts — texts containing unspecified sus- 
pensions, impaling and suspension of corpses — some minor observations 
could be made. These observations offer some understanding of the sus- 
pension punishment as a larger entity. Crucifixion is also a suspension 
punishment, not the suspension punishment. It is one part of a broad 
punishment group. Conclusions drawn about the punishment of crucifix- 
ion cannot always be applied to the whole group of suspension punish- 
ments — and vice versa. 
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Six of the rejected texts refer to unspecified suspensions. In four of the 
texts AvacKoAOTiCerv is used; all seem to refer to executions by suspen- 
sion, and they do not mention any preceding killing.” In two texts 
&vactavpodv is used, both referring to the suspension of corpses.”? There 
are two instances of impaling in the text of Herodotus; the verb 
&vaotavpodv is used in both texts.73 The two instances of impaling in 
Herodotus indicate that the objects were decapitated heads, not whole 
corpses or living persons. There is no clear tendency regarding the sub- 
jects or the objects in these punishments, other than that the Persians are 
frequent in the role of executors. The victims of the unspecified suspen- 
sion and the impaling were a diverse group, as were the reasons behind 
the actions. 

_ The distinction between &vactavpodtv and &vacKoAoniCev that might 
be traced in the texts of Herodotus is lost after him, as noticed by 
Hengel.74 A remaining question is how Herodotus’ more or less contem- 
porary authors use the verbs. This will be studied briefly in the following 


pages. 
2.2. Thucydides 


Hengel also mentions Thucydides.”5 Thucydides (between 460 and 455- 
ca. 400) wrote in Old Attic about events connected with the Peloponne- 
sian wars, which occurred during the years from 431 to 411 B.C.E., when 
his eight book stops abruptly in mid-narrative. 

In one text, Thucydides deals with a revolt in Egypt, which the Libyan 
king Inaros started and mastered. The revolt occurred simultaneously as 
the Archidamian War raged on the Greek mainland.’° The Persian king 
Artaxerxes I responded to the revolt by sending the Persian Megabyzus 
(Megabyxus in Herodotus’ terminology) with a large army to Egypt. The 
Persian army returned almost all of Egypt to Artaxerxes. Thucydides de- 
scribes the fate of Inaros as follows: 


Inaros, the Libyan king, who caused everything concerning the Egyptian [revolt], was 
captured through a betrayal and suspended [aveotavpmOn].’” 


7*  Hade. 1.128.235 3.159.15 4.43.2, 63 4.202.1. 

7 Hd. 3.125.25 6.30.1. 

73 Ht. 4.103.1; 7.238.1. 

74 See HENGEL, Crucifixion, 24. 

75. Thuc. 1.110.3 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 22 n. 1). 

76 The “Ten-year War” in Thucydides’ terminology, i.e., the first phase of the 
main Peloponnesian War. 

77 Thue. 1.110.3. Ivépas 5& 6 AiPbwv Baoietcs, 6g Ta mavta EnpakEe epi tric 
Aiydrtov, mpodooia Anpbeic Aveotavpadbn. 
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In contrast to Herodotus’ use of &vaotavpodv, the object of the verb in 
Thucydides’ text is not said to be a corpse. The text could describe an 
execution. The execution method is however unknown, due to the uncer- 
tainty regarding Thucydides’ use of the verb.7* This is the only time Thu- 
cydides uses the verb d&vactavpotv. He never uses GvacKodoniCetv. 
Hence, it is not possible to draw any conclusions on Thucydides’ use of 
the verb. There are only two vague indications that might be considered. 
Elsewhere, Thucydides uses the verb with different prefixes or without 
prefix in connection with construction of palisades.79 It is plausible to 
assume that pointed poles were used in fortifications, which could incline 
the interpretation of &vaotavpodv towards impaling. 

There is also one loosely connected text which is worth notice here. 
The object of the verb is different, but its usage here might offer second- 
hand information about a specific connotation of the verb. When Thu- 
cydides describes the Syracusan defense of the harbor during an Athenian 
assault, he mentions the hazardous pointed poles in the water outside the 


old dockyard.°*° 


But the most hazardous part of the stockade was the hidden [part]: some of the poles 
which had been driven in did not appear above the water, so that it was dangerous to 
approach [them], for anyone who did not saw them was in danger of running the ship 
upon them, just as upon a reef. However, divers went down and sawed off these for 
reward, although the Syracusans put [them] back [Zot dpmoav] again.** 


This defense line prevented the Athenians from ramming the Syracusan 
ships. Anyone who attempted to approach the stockade carelessly was in 
danger of having his ship sunk by the submerged sharpened poles, 1.e., 
figuratively “impaled”. These observations are nothing but circumstantial 
evidence and do not close the case regarding Thucydides’ use of 
a&vaotavpobv, but they indicate that impaling may be a more plausible 
reading of the verb than crucifixion.®? This makes it difficult to use this 


78 When Ctesias describes Inaros’ fate below (FGrH 3c, 688 F 14.39), he seems to 
have an impaling in mind (acknowledged by Hengel [HENGEL, Crucifixion, 22 n. 1)). 

79 E.g., REPLOTAVPODV in 2.75.1; MPOGTAVPODV in 4.9.1; S\AGTAVPODV in 6.97.2; and 
perhaps, depending on how Aesop’s texts are dated, the first known occurrence in 
Greek literature of the plain verb, otavpodv, in 6.100.1 (cf. 7.25.7). 

80 Thuc. 7.25.5-8. 

8: Thuc. 7.25.7. yarexwt&tn 8 fv tig otavpdcews 1 KPdPLOS foav yap TOV 
otavpdv otc ody bdrEpéxyovtac tic AaAkoong Katénnéav, mote dSeivov Tv 
MPOONAEVOAL, [LT] OD MpOISM@v tic MonEep nEpi Epua nepliPaAN tHv vadv. GAAG Kai 
tTovtovG KOALEPHTAL SvdpEvor eEEmpiov p1c80d. Suas 8 adOic ot Lvpaxdoror 
eotadpwoay. 

82 Contra Zestermann, Zéckler and Blinzler who label the punishment in Thuc. 
I.110.3 as “crucifixion” (ZESTERMANN, Die Kreuzigung, 346; ZOECKLER, The Cross of 
Christ, 60 n. 1; BLINZLER, Der Prozess Jesu, 367 n. 3). 
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text as support for the view that the Persians used “crucifixion as a form 
of execution.”%3 


2.3. Ctesias 


Hengel also mentions the fragmentary texts of Ctesias.84 Ctesias (late 5" 
cent. B.C.E.) was born in Cnidus and a contemporary of Xenophon. He 
wrote in Ionic at least a history of Persia (Persica) and the first separate 
work on India (Indica). Ctesias was a physician at the court of the Persian 
king Artaxerxes II and an itinerant history writer. His historical context 
was thus the opposite of Herodotus’ as far as the Greco-Persian conflict 
is concerned. 

The Ctesian texts of interest in this investigation occur in the writings 
of Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch and Photius.*5 The texts found within the 
writings of Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch will be dealt with in connec- 
tion with each author.®* The four texts from Photius — which all use the 
apparently late form &vactavpiCerv — originate from Ctesias’ Persica and 
are preserved in Photius’ Bibliotheca, a text of medieval origin. 

The first text deals with the fate of the eunuch Petisacas whom Cyrus 
sent to catch Astygias (or “Astyages” according to Herodotus’ spelling). 
Petisacas was persuaded to abandon Astygias in some desolate land to 
perish of hunger and thirst, which he later did. Nevertheless, the crime 
was revealed and, after an urgent request by Astygias’ daughter Amities, 
Cyrus handed over Petisacas to her for punishment. 


She dug out the eyes and flayed the skin and then suspended [&veotabpicev] [it/ him].°7 


On the basis of this text alone, it is not possible to determine in what way 
Petisacas — or his skin — was suspended. Nevertheless, the following two 
texts may provide information about Ctesias’ use of the verb. 

In the second text, Ctesias describes the aftermath of the same revolt in 
Egypt that Thucydides deals with in his text above.*® The Ctesian version 
of the fate of Inarus goes as follows. 


[Amestris] suspended [&veotabpicev] [Inarus] on three stakes [otavpotc].°9 


83 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 22 n. I. 


84 Ctesias, FGrH 3c, 688 F 14.39; F 14.45 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 22 n. 1). 

85 Photius was a Greek scholar of the Byzantine Period. 

86 ee, Diod. Sic. 2.1.10; 2.18.1; Plut. Artax. 17.5. 

87 Ctesias, FGrH 3c, 688 F 9.6. * 5& tode dpOaApodes sopbEaca Kai td Sépya 
NEPOEIPAGA AVEGTADPLOEV. 

Cf. Thuc. 1.110.3. 

89 Ctesias, FGrH 3c, 688 F 14.39. kai &veotadpioev pév Eni tpioi otavpotc. Cf. 
FGrH 3c, 688 F 26.7 (Plut. Artax. 17.5), a text which also mentions an impaling upon 
three stakes. 
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This text shows that Ctesias uses the verb &vactavpiCetv in connection 
with what appears to be some kind of impaling. It is difficult to see that 
the text should describe Inarus as crucified on three crucifixion tools 
simultaneously.” This text is the only indication in the Ctesian texts pre- 
served by Photius of what Ctesias refers to with the verb. Beyond this, 
the remaining occurrences of the verb do add some features regarding the 
understanding of the verb. 

The next text describes an event that occurred in the aftermath of the 
death of Cyrus II. Cyrus’ mother, the wife of Darius II, Parysatis, went 
to Babylon. While mourning the death of Cyrus, she recovered with dif- 
ficulty Cyrus’ head and hand and sent them to Susa, one of the two royal 
residences created by Darius I. According to Ctesias, it was a eunuch 
named Bagapates who had cut off Cyrus’ head and hand by order of King 
Artoxerxes (or “Artaxerxes” in Xenophon’s spelling). When Parysatis 
was playing at dice with the king, she won the eunuch Bagapates as a 
prize. She then implemented her revenge. 


Having the skin stripped off he was suspended [&veotavpto6n] by Parysatis.?’ 


The text appears to describe that the eunuch was flayed and suspended in 
some way. 

Plutarch has a variation on the theme. In a text based on Ctesias he 
describes a flaying and a suspension. In the Plutarchian text, a eunuch 
named Masabates is impaled slantwise on three stakes while the skin was 
nailed separately (oG@pa nAdyiov 5G TPL@V OtavpOv avaniEat, to 5é 
SEPHA YWPic StaTATTAAEDOAL).%” 

In the last text, Ctesias describes the punishment of the man who mur- 
dered Megabyzus’ son Zopyrus. According to Ctesias, Zopyrus revolted 
against the Persian king after Megabyzus’ death. He visited Athens where 
he was well received, thanks to the deeds his mother Amestris had done 
toward the Athenians. From Athens, he sailed with some Athenian 
troops to the Carian city of Caunus and summoned it to surrender. The 
inhabitants said that they were ready to do so, provided the Athenians 
who accompanied him were not admitted to the city. While Zopyrus was 
mounting the wall, a Caunian named Alcides struck him in the head with 
a stone and killed him. Ctesias describes, briefly as usual, the fate of Alci- 
des as follows. 


9° Cf. Plut. Artax. 17.5 (Ctesias, FGrH 3c, 688 F 26.7). 

9? Ctesias, FGrH 3c, 688 F 16.66. tO Sépua nepiaipedeic a&veotavpicbn dnd 
Tlapvoatios. 

9? Ctesias, FGrH 3c, 688 F 26.7 (Plut. Artax. 17.5). 
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[Zopyrus’] grandmother Amestris suspended [&veotapicev] the Caunian.?3 


Neither does this text reveal what kind of suspension it portrays. The 
conclusion that could be drawn from the Ctesian text is that the use of 
the verb &vactavpifetv leans toward impaling.%4 The texts from Ctesias 
preserved in Photius are, however, problematic to use in the study of the 
ancient usage of the verb due to their late date of origin. 


2.4. Xenophon 


Xenophon (ca. 430-ca. 354) lacks reports of crucifixion. There is a text 
with the verb &vactavpodv, but the verb probably refers to an impaling. 
The text occurs in a speech by Xenophon in his Anabasis where he refers 
to. the fate of Cyrus II. After the coronation of his elder brother Arta- 
xerxes II, Cyrus went to Sardis and prepared for a coup d’état, supported 
by his mother. He marched against his brother with an army of regular 
contingents from Asia Minor, reinforced with Greek mercenaries. He led 
his army to Babylonia and fought a major battle at Cunaxa in 401 B.C.E., 
in which Cyrus lost his life. According to the apparently Persian custom 
of treating slain rebels, the head and right hand of Cyrus were cut off and 
brought to the King. The speech by Xenophon refers to Artaxerxes’ de- 
filing of Cyrus’ corpse: 


Who, even in the case of his full brother, when he already was dead, cut of the/his head 
and hands and suspended [&veotabdpwoev] them.?! 


The text describes that the body of Cyrus II was dismembered, and that 
the head and hands were impaled. It is at least possible to conclude that 
the text weakens the connection between &vactavpodv and crucifixion. 


2.5. Conclusion — Historians of the Classical Era 


The outcome of the study of crucifixion in texts by Greek historians of 
the Classical Era is thus meager. The only clear tendency that can be seen 
from the text material is that none of the prime verbs, &vaotavpodv or 
&vacKoAoniCerv, mean “to crucify.” They may occasionally refer to cru- 
cifixions, but these occasions cannot be traced only by the sole occur- 


93 Ctesias, FGrH 3c, 688 F 14.45. “Apfiotpic 5& h poppn tov Kadviov 
AVEGTAVPLOEV. 

94 The remaining text with &vactavpodv does not affect this assumption (Ctesias, 
FGrH 3¢, 688 F 1b.1.10 [Diod. Sic. 2.1.10]). 
— 9S Xen. An. 3.1.17. 6¢ Kai tod Spountpiov d&deApod Kai te@vynKdtos Sn &xO- 
TELOV THV KEQAATV Kai thy xelpa aveotabpwoev. Ctesias appears to offer the same 
description but he does not mention the impaling (FGrH 3c, 688 F 16.66. Cf. Xen. An. 
I.10.1). 
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rences of the verbs. The verbs refer to several suspension forms such as 
unspecified suspensions of corpses (Hdt. 3.125.3; 6.30.1; 7.238.1), unspec- 
ified executionary suspensions (Hd. 1.128.25 3.132.2, 159.1; 4.43-6, 202.1), 
assumed impaling of heads (Hdt. 4.103.1—-2; 9.78.3), assumed impaling of 
whole humans (Thuc. 1.110.3; Ctesias, FGrH 3c, 688 F 14.39 
[avactavpifeiv]; Xen. Av. 3.1.17), and suspensions with some resem- 
blance to the punishment that today is called crucifixion (Hdt. 7.194.1-3). 

Two general features are striking in the texts. First, the verb 
&vacKoAoniCev disappears after Herodotus. Second, after Herodotus, 
the verb &vaotavpody starts to lean toward impaling instead of unspeci- 
fied suspensions of corpses as the case was in Herodotus’ texts. 

Thus, the overall impression of &vaotavpotv is that it refers to various 
instances of impaling in the majority of the texts, or defiling of corpses 
and what might be an aborted crucifixion, as far as Herodotus is con- 
cerned. When it comes to execution forms, the connection between 
a&vaotavpodv and impaling is by far stronger than the connection with 
crucifixion. To identify a text containing &vaotavpodv as a reference to 
an execution by crucifixion, something more than the sole occurrence of 
the verb is needed. Preferably something in the context that indicates, for 
instance, that the suspension at hand was lethal (i.e., not a post-mortem 
suspension); that the victim was subjected to an outdrawn suffering (ex- 
cluding abdominal impaling); possibly that nails were used — all that con- 
nect the suspension with a traditional understanding of crucifixion. These 
features are lacking in the texts studied above. The exceptions are the 
texts describing Sandoces’ aborted suspension (Hdt. 7.194.1-3), which 
implies an outdrawn ante-mortem suspension, and the execution of Ar- 
tayctes (Hdt. 7.33.1; 9.120.4), which implies the use of nails. 

When it comes to the verb &vacKxoAoniCeiv, the verb does not show 
any tendency to lean toward impaling. It is, however, not possible to 
trace any tendency in another direction either (e.g., toward crucifixion). 
The only conclusion that can be drawn from the texts of the studied time 
span is based on Herodotus’ use of the verb, as he is the only historian 
that uses it. He uses &vacKodoniCetv when referring to various unspeci- 
fied lethal suspensions. 

The closest these texts come to a crucifixion in the sense defined by the 
present investigation are in two texts of Herodotus in which he uses the 
verbs npoodianacoadebetv and npoonacoadebverv. Thus, the assumed 
basic crucifixion terminology (&vaotavpodv, &vacKodoniCetv, or otav- 
pdc) is not used when a punishment that has parallels to the execution 
form of Jesus is described. The texts show that a suspension punishment 
during the Classical Era could comprise an act of nailing as well as a liv- 
ing suspension victim. 
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3. Philosophical Literature of the Classical Era 


3.1. Plato 


Hengel mentions two texts from Plato (ca. 429-347 B.C.E.). The suspen- 
sion in the first text Hengel labels as “crucifixion,” and the latter as both 
“impaling” and “crucifixion.” The first text is found the dialogue of 
Gorgias. The dialogue partners in this section are Polus and Socrates, and 
Polus delivers a harsh example of unjust actions in the form of a rhetori- 
cal question. 


How do you mean? If a man is caught while unjustly plotting [to make himself] a ty- 
rant, and when he has been caught and tortured, castrated, had the eyes burnt out, and 
after many other grievous torments of every kind have been inflicted on him, and seeing 
them inflicted on his kids and wife, [he is] finally suspended [avaotavpw@fj] or tarred 
and burnt; will this man be happier than if he escapes and appoints [himself] as tyrant 
and passes his days as ruler of the city, doing whatever he likes, being envied and ac- 
counted happy by all citizens and foreigners as well? Is this, as you say, impossible to 
refute ??/ 


In spite of Hengel’s label, it is difficult to determine what kind of suspen- 
sion Plato makes Polus refer to with the verb &vactavpotv. It is the only 
time Plato uses the verb.% 

The second text comes from the Republic and deals with the fate of the 
“just man.” The fate of the just man is from time to time compared with 
the suffering and crucifixion of Jesus.9? The meaning of the terminology 
is hard to specify. In the text, Glaucon addresses Socrates in their dia- 
logue about the quest for justice. 


[It needs] to be said, even if the spoken words are too coarse, you must not suppose that 
it is I who speak thus, oh Socrates, but those who approve injustice above justice. They 
will say this: That the man is disposed to be flogged, tortured, bound, to have his eyes 
burnt out; and at last, after he had suffered every kind of evil, he will be suspended 


96 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 27-28. See also, O’COLLINS, “Crucifixion,” 1209, who 
labels Pl. Grg. 473C-D (erroneously referred to as Pl. Grg. 473B-C by O’Collins) as a 
crucifixion. 

97 Pl. Grg. 473C-D. n&c déyetc; Ev GdiKGV GvOpwnoc Anges tupavvidr 
ENIBPOVAEVOV, KAI AnpPbEic OTPEBAGtaL Kal EKTELVHTAL KA TOG OPOAALODS ExKaNtTaL, 
Kal GAAS NOAAGS Kai HEYaAASG Kal navtodandc AMPac adTOG TE AWBNAEIC Kai Tod 
adtod Extdov Tatdac TE KAI YOVaTKa TO EoZXATOV AvacoTAvPwOT H KATANITTMOOT, ODtOC 
evdatovéotepoc Eotat 7 Eav Siapvy@v tOpavvos KaTAOTH Kai apywv év TH AOAEL 
diaPid novdv 6 ti av PobAntar, CnAwtos @v Kai evdatoviCopevoc bro THv TOAITOV 
KQL TOV GAAWV E€vwv; tTadTA A€yELG GSdvatov eivar EEeréeyyerv; 

98 He does not use the noun otavpds. Nor does he use any term based on the 
OKOAOT-stem. 

99 E.g., BENZ, “Der gekreuzigte Gerechte bei Plato,” 1031-74. 
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[&vacxivdvAEvOjoetat] and understand that [it is] to seem just, not to be [just], that we 
ought to desire. *°° 


It is not possible to fully determine in what way Plato uses the rare 
&vacxyivbvrebverv (Attic form of -oxivdvAebverv).'°! In Liddell-Scott the 
verb, with the alternative form -oxivdaAervey, is described as a synonym 
of &vacKoAorniCerv.'© There is no instance of the simple form of the verb, 
oxivdvAeverv, on the TLG-E disc beside the ninth-century scholar and 
patriarch Photius of Constantinople who labels oxivdaAedev as a syno- 
nym of &vactavpodtv.'®3 If the etymology of the verb should be taken 
into consideration it suggests a connection with both the noun 
oKivdGAajL0G, “splinter,” and the verb &vaoyiCetv, “rip up,” and could 
thus indicate a connection between &vaoyivdvAebdetv and impaling.'% 
However, etymology can be notoriously misleading.'°’ When it comes to 
Plato’s text, scholars regularly label the fate of the just man as “crucifix- 
ion. ”1°6 


700 PI. Resp. 361E-362A. Aextéov odv' Kai 51) Kav KypotKotépws A€yytaL, pi EHe 
oiov Aéyetv, @ LOKpatec, AAG tods Exatvodvtacs mpd SiKatoodbvys Gdiktav. Epotor 5é 
t05€, Sti OTH StAKEipLEVOS O SiKALOS HAOTLYMOETAL, OTPEBAMGETAL, SES5NOETAL, EKKAV- 
OHCETAL THPOAALO, TEAEVTAV AAVTA KAKA TABOV AVACZYLIVSVAEVONCETAL KAL YV@OETAL . 
OTL ODK Eival SiKALOV GAA SoKetv Set EOEAELv. 

tOt The translator of the text in the Loeb edition, Paul Shorey, translates the verb 
“crucified,” but admits that “impaled” is closer to the truth. He refers to Cic. Rep. 3.27. 
It is not clear in what way that text would support “impaling” as a translation for 
avacyivdvAEeb@ [SHOREY, LCL (124 n. c)]. 

102 S.v. LSJ. Cf. s.v. Hsch. (&vacKivdvredvecbat: &vacKkoAonio@fjvat); Tim. Lex. 
(AVAOKLVOVAEVOT VAL: AVACKOAOTLOOT VAL, AVaSTAVPWOT val); Etym. Magn. 

703 §.v. Phot. Lex. 

104 For the translations, see the words in LSJ. Herodotus uses the verb &vaoxiCerv 
when he describes how Harpagus rips open the belly of a hare and uses it as an envelope 
for his message to Cyrus (Aawyov pnxavnodpevos Kai avaocxicasg todtov tiv yaotépa 
Kai oddév a&xotTiAac, wo 5é Eixe, obtH EEOHKE BLBAtOV, ypd&was Td oi E5dxKee [Hdt. 
1.123.4]). This is a rather vague indication of what could be an interesting denotation of 
the verb. Note that, when the author of the Christian text Acta et Martyrinm Apolloniu 
related to the fate of the just man, he used &vacKxoAoniCev (Act. Mar. Ap. 40). 

795 Cf. the usage of &vacKoAoniCevv in the texts studied below and the comments 
on the verb in the Discussion chapter (see pp. 283-84). 

roe E.g., BENZ, “Der gekreuzigte Gerechte bei Plato,” 1036-39; EDWARDS, The 
Gospel According to Mark, 467; HENGEL, Crucifixion, 27; O’COLLINS, “Crucifixion,” 
1.1209; STAUFFER, Jerusalem und Rom, 124. For a suggestion that the fate of the just 
man was an impaling, see ALLEN, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 110; COL- 
LINS, Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, 591. 
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3.2 Aristotle 


Aristotle (384-322 B.C.E.) has a text with a vague reference to the fate of 
the Persian king Darius I in his Politics where he discusses the monarchy 
and its threats. 


And similarly [could threats come] through fear. For this was one of the causes as [we 
mentioned] in the case of the republic and the monarchy. For instance, Artaphrenes 
[killed] Xerxes fearing the accusation about Darius, because he had suspended 
[éxpépacev] [Darius], when Xerxes had ordered him not to, thinking that [Xerxes] 
would pardon [him], being forgetful because he had been at dinner.*°” 


This text does not indicate what kind of suspension Darius suffered. The 
author uses the verb xkpepavvovon, a verb with a very broad usage. The 
punishment at hand could be an example of a regular hanging (i.e., death 
by suffocation through a snare around the neck) as well as impaling or 
crucifixion. No examples of such hanging, however, have been found in 
connection with Persia from this time, during the present study. Since 
other texts appear to connect the Persians with a suspension form that is 
close to impaling or crucifixion, it probably describes a suspension in that 
sense. Which of these two punishments, if either, the text refers to is 
nonetheless impossible to determine. 


3.3. Conclusion — Philosophical Literature of the Classical Era 


The outcome of the study of the death punishment of crucifixion as de- 
scribed by the philosophical literature of the Classical Era is also meager. 
The philosophers were apparently familiar with suspension punishments, 
and could use various terms when describing them. It is however not pos- 
sible to determine which kind of suspension punishment the specific texts 
describe. 


4. Tragedy, Comedy and Orators of the Classical Era 


4.1. Aeschylus 


Aeschylus (ca. 525/4-—456/5 B.C.E.) has two texts which contain depictions 
of suspensions that ought to be labeled as impalings. In his play Eumeni- 
des, Aeschylus describes an event before the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 
The Pythian has given an oracle before she goes into the temple, and 


107 Arist. Pol. 1311b, 36-40. dpoiws 5& Kai 51a MdBov: EV yap TL tTODtO TOV aitiov 
NV, MONED KAI TEPL TAG NOALTELAG, KAI TEP TAS Lovapxiac otov EepEnv ‘Aptartvns 
poBodpevosg thy SiaPoAny trv mEepi AapEtov, Ott ExpE“acev od KEAEdOaVTOSG EépEov, 
QA’ O1GHEVOSG GVYYVOOCEGOAL WS GUVNHLOVOdVTA 51% TO SEizvetv. 
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shortly returns in great fear. After delivering a second message she leaves 
the shrine. The doors open and the inner part of the temple is visible. 
Orestes is standing in the center while the Furies lie sleeping; Apollo and 
Hermes come out from the inner part of the temple. After a short dia- 
logue Orestes, Hermes and Apollo go out and the Ghost of Clymnestra 
appears and has a dialogue with the Furies. Apollo returns, expels the 
ghost and delivers a harsh account of various punishments that indicate 
where the ghost should be instead of at the shrine of Apollo. 


It is indeed not fitting [for you] to approach this house; 
[fitting is] where beheading, tearing out of eyes 

and slaughter are custom and [where] by destruction of seed 
young men’s virility is ruined, [where] there is mutilation and 
stoning, and [where] they moan an intense lamentation 

[who are] impaled [nayévtec] beneath the spine.?°® 


The suspension mentioned by Aeschylus in this text appears to be an im- 
paling. Aeschylus describes a slightly more problematic punishment in 
his play about the well-known fate of the Titan Prometheus, a common 
theme in Greek literature: 


Lofty-minded son of Themis [who are] wise in counsel, 

against my will, and yours, with brazen [nails] that no one can loose 
I will nail you [npoonacoaAeboa] to this desolate crag, 

that neither sound nor shape of mortal men 

shall [you] see, but, scorched by a bright flame of the sun, 

the bloom of [your] skin shall change.*°? 


What kind of suffering Prometheus had to sustain in the poem is hard to 
determine. Prometheus is simply mentioned as being nailed or fettered.1'° 
The odd thing is the object — something “which is fixed or firmly set.”"™ 
Line four in the same play and some parallel texts identifies this as a 
rock.'? The first text where Prometheus develops into a character of 
weight is Hesiod’s Theogony: 


108 Aesch. Eum. 185-90. odtor Sdpo1o1 totode xpipntecOar npéner | GAA’ Od 
KQPQVLOTHpPES OMPPaAp@pdyor | Sikar Cpayal te ONEPLATOS tT AnOMBOPa | natdav 
Kakodtar xAodvic, nd aKpwvia, | Aevopdcs te, Kai WOCOVOLV OiKTLOLOV TOADV | DIO 
PAXLV MAYEVTEG. 

7°99 Aesch. PV 18-23. tific SpOoBobdAOv Oép1S0¢ ainvpta nat, | &kovth o° &kav 
Sv0AbtoI1g yaAKedpaor | tpoomaccAAEbow 145° Anavepanw nyo, | iv odte Paviv 
obte tov popphv Bpotdv | Swe, otabevtdc 8 TAtov otPy Aoi | ypoLac cpetwerc 
&v80c. 

1¥° Several terms used in Lucian’s account of Promotheus torture are used in other 
accounts commonly labelled as crucifixions (see Luc. Prom. 1-2). 

TT S.v. “naydc,” LSJ. 

1? E.g., Ap. Rhod. Argon. 2.1246-50; Luc. Prom. 1-2. 
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And [Zeus] bound the cunning Prometheus with unbreakable bonds, 
grievous chains, and drove a shaft through [his] middle; 

and he let loose a long-winged eagle; [the eagle] used to eat 

[his] immortal liver, but [it] grew back to its former shape 

by night, as much as the long-winged bird was eating all day." 


This text neither mentions the object Prometheus was attached to, nor 
uses the regular terminology.'' It is possible that the phrase péoov 51a 
Ktov éAdooac alludes to some kind of impaling, but that allusion is 
vague. Thus, neither does this text illuminate the torture of Prometheus 
as Aeschylus describes it. 


4.2. Sophocles 


Sophocles (496/5—406 B.C.E.) has a text in his play Antigone that is of in- 
terest in the present investigation. The scene is the same as in Sophocles’ 
well-known play Oedipus the King, an open space before the royal palace 
at Thebes, which was once that of Oedipus. The time is at daybreak in the 
morning after the fall of the two brothers, Eteocles and Polyneices, and 
the flight of the defeated Argives. The dialogue, which the text below 
comes from, is between the leader of the chorus of Theban elders, a guard 
who was set to watch the corpse of Polyneices, and Creon, the new king 
of Thebes. The discussion deals with the contrasting post-mortem treat- 
ments of the hero Eteocles and the traitor Polyneices by King Creon. 
Eteocles received an honored burial while Polyneices was left to unburied 
shame, as food for birds and dogs. But Polyneices’ corpse was buried (by 
Polyneices’ sister Antigone, as revealed later) and the guard becomes the 
deliverer of bad news for Creon. Creon becomes furious and demands 
that the guard should find the responsible person: 


Now, as Zeus still has my reverence, 

know this well — I tell you on my oath - 

if you do not find the very hand behind this burial 
and reveal [him] before my eyes, 

Hades alone shall not be enough for you, not before, 


113 


Hes. Theog. 521-25. dfjoe 8 &AvK toned Hor Mpopndéa morx1AdPovdAov, | Seopots 
G&pyaréoror, pécov Sie Kiov tAdooas: | Kai oi En aietov Gpoe tavontepov: adtap 6 y’ 
Tixnap | joOev &Odvatov, 160 8 déEeto toov a&nd&vty | voKtdc, Scov npdrav Tap kor 
tavucintepos Spvic. It is also possible to translate &AvKtonéd5a1 with “galling bounds.” 
The noun also occurs in Ap. Rhod. Argon. 2.1249, a text which also refers to the 
Prometheus myth. See the commentary by George W. Mooney on GAvxtonédar 
(MOONEY, The Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, 221). 
114 The verb used is detv. 
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being hanged alive [C@vtecg Kpepaotot], you have revealed [the very hand behind] this 


outrage.**) 


It is not possible to determine what kind of suspension Sophocles has 
Creon refer to with xpepaotds — a text that Fulda labels as a crucifix- 
ion.''© It is, however, worth notice that the suspension occurred ante- 
mortem (C@vtec). Sophocles uses kpepaotds later in the same play when 
he refers to some kind of hanging."!7 Another candidate may be the pun- 
ishment referred to in the play Ajax, where a prisoner is tied to a pillar 
beneath the roof (Se8eig mpdg Kiov EpKeiov otéync), and thus probably 
suspended in some way.'" 


4.3 Euripides 


Euripides (between 485 and 480-406 B.C.E.) has a group of references to 
different suspensions, most likely various forms of impaling, which 
should be mentioned briefly. The first of these comes from the play Bac- 
chae where the “second messenger,” towards the end of the song, sings 
about the fate of Pentheus, the son of the hero Echion. Pentheus was the 
successor of Cadmus as king of Thebes, and it is said that he resisted the 
Bacchic worship when it was introduced. Pentheus, however, hid himself 
in a tree to witness secretly the orgies of the Bacchanals. He was discov- 
ered by them and taken for a wild beast, and torn in pieces by his own 
mother and her two sisters in a Bacchic frenzy. Before his mother real- 
ized what had happened, she took his head and fixed it on the top of a 
thyrsos [nEao’ Ex Kxpov Bdpoov] and carried it away.''9 

The next text comes from the play Electra where Orestes, son of king 
Agamemnon, had killed his mother’s lover and father’s murderer Aegis- 
thus, and so avenged their father’s death. Orestes says to his sister Elec- 
tra: | 


"15 Soph. Ant. 304-09. GAN, einep toxer Zedco ét €E Ep0d oéPac, | ed todT 


ériotao, SpKiog Sé cor Aéyo, | ci WH TOV adtdxEILpA TODSe TOD taqovD | EdpdvtEc 
ExMavelt Eo OPOAAPOG Epodc, | Ody Div “Aldno podvos d&pKéoEl, piv av | C@vtEc 
KPEHAOTOL THvde SHAwONO VPpiv. 

116 BULDA, Das Kreuz, 53- 

"17 Soph. Ant. 1221 (tiv pév Kpepaotiy abyévoc Kkatetdopev). Cf. Soph. OT. 1263, 
66. 

118 Soph. Aj. 108. The actual meaning of the phrase is uncertain. Hugh Lloyd-Jones 
translate the phrase “bound to the pillar of the hut I live in” and does not indicate any 
suspension (LLOYD-JONES, LCL). For a discussion about the terminology, see the 
commentary of Jebb (Sophocles, The Plays and Fragments, part 7, The Ajax, 27). 

12 Eur. Bacch. 1141 (for a similar use of rnyvbvou see Eur. Cyc. 302-03). A thyrsos 
is a rod wreathed in ivy and vine-leaves with a pine cone at the top, used in the worship 
of Dionysus. 
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I bring him who is dead to you, 

which you, if you desire, should expose [as] a prey for wild animals, 

or as spoil for birds, the children of the air, 

fix [the body and] press it down on a pole [nnEao’ épevcov oxddAon].**° 


Euripides’ words point towards an impaling by placing the body on an 
apparently sharpened pole and pressing it down. 

In the next text, from the play Iphigenia in Tauris, the Taurian king 
Thoas urges his people to seize the Hellenes that “we may throw [them] 
from the hard rock or fix [their] body on the stake (oxdAowr 
mnEwpev)”.'2! This text appears to refer to impaling and not crucifixion as 
suggested by O’Collins and Fulda.'?? This conclusion is based on the fact 
that Euripides never used the word oxdAow to designate the execution 
tool in crucifixion.'?3 The previous text is an example of this. The fact that 
he uses the same terminology (i.e., xnyvova1 and oxdAoy) in both texts 
indicates that both texts offer examples of impaling. Plutarch, who starts 
the fragment “Whether Vice be Sufficient to Cause Unhappiness” in his 
Moralia by quoting Euripides, uses the same terminology. In his lecture 
Plutarch asks, “But will you nail him to a cross or impale him on a 
pole?”!#4 When Plutarch uses the verb ka@ndodv in connection with 
otadpoc, he may refer to crucifixion, and through the use of xnyvovat in 
connection with oxdAoy, to impaling. This indicates that Plutarch, who 
apparently was familiar with Euripides’ terminology, understood 
tnyvovar and oxddAoy as a reference to impaling, not to crucifixion.’ 
This may also indicate the nature of the punishment in King Thoas’ re- 
quest. 

The last text comes from Rhesus. The indefinable Rhesus mentions to 
his dialogue partner, the Trojan leader Hector, a punishment that is of 
interest. 


72° Eur. El. 895-99. adtov tov Oavdovta co. gépm, | Sv Eite xpnCers Onpoiv 


cprayiv mpdGec, | i oxDAov oiwvototv, aiBépos téxvoie, | THEA’ EpEtcov OKOAOTL. 

121 Eur. IT 1429-30. kata GtOMAOD NETPAG | HiyapeEv 7 OKdAOWL THEMpEV SépaAc. 

122° O’COLLINS, “Crucifixion,” 1207; FULDA, Das Kreuz, 53. 

13 Cf. Eur. Frag. 878; El. 895-99; Rhes. 116; Bacch. 983. In Bacch. 983 oxddow 
seems to refer to “tree” in the broad sense. King Pentheus was searching for the wild 
Bacchanals from a cliff or a tree (4x0 nétpac i] OKdAONOG Swetar) and probably not 
from a pole. There appears to be a parallelism between nétpa and oxdAoy in both 
Bacch. 983 and IT 1430. 

124 Plut. An vit. 499D. GAN Eig Otavpdv KAONAMOELs 7 OKOAONL THEEIG; 

™5 Cf. Hdt. 4.103.1-3. When Herodotus describes the cruelty of the Taurians he 
mentions their custom of decapitating their enemies and impaling their heads on a tall 
pole in front of their homes (&notapav Ekactog KEPaATV noEpETtaL EG TH OiKia, 
énevta éni EDAOV LEYGAOD AvazEipac). 
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No man of good courage would lower himself to secretly 
kill the foe, but to meet him face to face. 

This one who sits, you say, in a thievish ambush 

and prepares [his plot], I will take alive 

and at the gates’ outlet impale [&pxeipac] through the spine 
and set up as a feast for winged vultures. 

Being a robber and plunderer of the temples of the gods 

he ought to die through this fate.'?® 


The combination of &vaneipetv and péiyic indicates that the text describes 
an impaling. This brief survey of Euripides suggests that he does not refer 
to any crucifixions in his texts. 


4.4. Demosthenes 


Demosthenes (384-322 B.C.E.) refers in his speech against Meidias to a 
punishment that is of interest in this investigation. The brutal Meidias had 
offended the young Demosthenes and his family. When Meidias was 
charged for this crime he did not appear in court and tried in every way 
to stay out of court. Years later Demosthenes had his opportunity to pre- 
sent his accusations against Meidias. A part of his speech contains the 
mentioned text. 


No, not even when he spoke to that [audience (i.e., people in a market place)] was he 
ashamed; unjustly he brings so much evil on someone. But having set one goal before 
[him], to destroy me by every means, he thought it necessary to leave no possibility 
untried, as it is necessary that if any man, having been insulted by [Meidias], claimed 
redress and refused to keep silent, this one man should be removed by banishment, 
without an opportunity of escape, should even be taken convicted for desertion, should 
be accused of capital charge, all but being fastened by nails [npoonA@oOon]. And yet, 
when [Meidias] is convicted of this, as well as of his insults when I was a chorus master, 
what leniency or what compassion shall he justly obtain from you?'?” 


126 Eur. Rhes. 510-17. oddeig avip eXSyvyxos aELot AGOpa | KtEtvar tov exOpdv, 
GAN’ idv Kata otépLa. | todtov 8 Sv iCew oc od KAMNIKas Spac | Kai pnyavacbat, 
COvta ovAAaBav éy@ | rvA@v én &EdSo101v GnEipac Pax. | othow nEtTELVoic yoWi 
Gowvatnprov. | Anothv yap Svta Kai Gedv &veKtopa | ovAGvta Set viv tHde KaTOavEtV 
LOpM. 

7 Dem. Meid. 21.105. GAN od5& nPdG odc EAeyY adtods HoxdvOn, ei to1odto 
KQKOV KO THALKODTOV GdikMSG ExtiyEL TO, GAA Ev Spov OEpEvOG navti tpdn@ LW 
avedetv, oddév EAAEizELV WETO SEtv, dc SEov, et tic DPpicbEic DO todtOD Sikns aErot 
TOXELV KAI LT] CLOT, TODtTOV EEdPLOTOV AvypoOar Kai uNndapT mapEOijvar, GAAG Kai 
ALnoTaAELOD YpagTV NA@KEVaL Kai EM aAtLatL gEdyELV Kai HOvov od APOOnAGOBaL. 
KQLTOL TUDO’ SGtav EEEAeyyxOf] To1dv mpdc oic KPpiCé LE yopNyodvta, tivoc ovyyvaunNS 7 
TiVOG EAEOV SiKkaiMs TedEetar Tap DUdv; 
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The example of nailing (npoondotv) that Demosthenes gives in his speech 
against Meidias in a court is some kind of punishment in which nails were 
used. However, neither the subject nor the object of the suspension is 
given in this text. Thus, the text does not add much information to the 
understanding of crucifixion, other than that nails somehow could be 
used in punishments. 


4.5. Conclusion - Tragedy, Comedy and Orators of the Classical Era 


The present section does not add much to the knowledge of crucifixion. 
The lesson that could be learned is that dramatic and rhetorical texts of 
the Classical Era are familiar with various forms of suspension punish- 
ments in general and impaling in particular. 


5. Greek Historians of the Hellenistic Era 


5.t. Polybius 


Polybius (ca. 200—ca. 118 B.C.E.) wrote in his Histories about Rome’s rise 
to dominion of the Mediterranean countries and about the world in 
_ which it happened.'”® 

Both Hengel and Kuhn refer to crucifixions in Polybius’ texts.'?9 Po- 
lybius is of special importance for the present investigation since his texts 
are commonly used to trace the time and the events when the punishment 
of crucifixion is assumed to have entered the Roman Empire."3° Polybius 
uses &vaotavpodv throughout his texts, with two exceptions where the 
plain verb is used. &vacKodAoniCetv is used in one fragmentary text. 


5.1.1 Unspecified Suspension Punishments in Polybius 


Also Polybius’ texts are mainly unspecified as far as the suspension form 
is concerned. The first occurrence of &vactavpodv is a good example of 
this. The text deals with a tense situation in the Sicilian city of Messana, 
which was under Carthaginian dominance. The event took place during 


128 See also, DEROW, “Polybius,” 1209-10. 

29 Hengel: Polyb. 1.11.5, 24.6 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23 n. 10; 46 n. 1); 1.79.4f. 
(HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23 n. 10; 46 n. 1 [the reference is to 1.74.9 but that appears to be 
erroneous, see n. 133 below]); 1.86.4 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23 n. 10). On page 74 
Hengel refers to 18.21.3 but also this reference appears to be erroneous; it should be 
8.21.3. Kuhn: Polyb. 1.11.5 (KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 684 n. 197). 

3° E.g., HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23; HENGEL and SCHWEMER, Jesus und das Juden- 
tum, 611; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 684; O’COLLINS, “Crucifixion,” 1207; SCHNEI- 
DER, “otavpoc, KTA.,“573; ZESTERMANN, “Die Kreuzigung,” 347. 
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the first Punic war. The Mamertines, a band of Campanian mercenaries 
who served under the Syracusan tyrant Agathocles, removed the Cartha- 
ginian commander from the citadel and handed over the authority to the 
Romans. The Romans had intervened to weaken the Carthaginian su- 
premacy of the areas surrounding the Roman peninsula. When the Ro- 
man consul Appius Claudius was installed in the citadel, the Carthagini- 
ans reacted with disappointment. 


The Carthaginians suspended [&veotadpwoav] their commander, considering him to be 
folly, and at the same time a coward, in abandoning the citadel.*3? 


The text does not reveal in what way the commander was suspended. The 
only feature that links the text to an assumed crucifixion is the sole occur- 
rence of &vaotavpodv. Still, both Hengel and Kuhn label this text as a 
crucifixion account.'3? An unusual feature of the account is that the vic- 
tim was the Carthaginian commander and that he was suspended by his 
own soldiers. 

This text shares both these features, an unspecified use of 
&vaotavpodv and the soldiers’ execution of their own commander, with 
two additional suspension texts in Polybius (1.24.5-6, 79.2-5). Due to 
their proximity with the previous text they will not be studied separately. 
In spite of the unspecified use of &dvactavpotv, Hengel labels the suspen- 
sions as “crucifixions” in both these texts.133 When it comes to the use of 
&vactavpodv, Polybius uses the verb in two other texts and he does so in 
a slightly different fashion (see 5.54.6—-7 and 8.21.2-3 under the next head- 
ing). 

Belonging to the present group is also a text found in a notice, which 
seems to be a gloss without connection with its context in the fragmen- 
tary tenth book. This is the only text within the corpus Polybium which 
uses the verb &vacKoAoniCetv. 


. LIL§. « ; & te : : TOV O ( : 
131) Polyb. 1 apyndovio. S& TOV LEV OTONATNHYOV ADT@®V AVEOTADNWOAV 


VOLLOQAVTEG AVTOV APODAWGS, Ga 5 avavdpac, TPOEDBAL TV AKPOTOALV. 
32, HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23 n. 10; 46 n. 1; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 684 n. 197. 
33, HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23 n. 10; 46 n. 1 (the last reference, to 1.74.9 in both the 
German edition and the English translation, appears to be erroneous since that text does 
not refer to any suspension at all. The previous reference on page 23 n. 10 [138 n. 49, in 
the German text], is correct as 1.79.4f). Also Fulda labels the text in 1.24.5-6 as “cruci- 
fixion” (FULDA, Das Kreuz, 50). 
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They suddenly let down the portcullis, which they had raised a little higher through an 
engine, and threw themselves upon [them], and having seized them they suspended 
[&veoxoAdnicav] them before the walls.*34 


This text indicates neither what kind of suspension it refers to nor who 
the victims or the perpetrators are. It is hard to draw any conclusion re- 
garding the change of verb on the basis of this text alone. 


5.1.2. Post-mortem Suspension in Polybius 


The first text that uses &vactavpotv in a slightly different fashion deals 
with the suspension of the corpse of the Median satrap Molon, who re- 
volted against the Seleucid king Antiochus III (the Great). Molon led an 
army in an attack against Antiochus, but half of his army deserted to An- 
tiochus in the beginning of the battle. Molon, who knew what had hap- 
pened and saw that he was surrounded on all sides, realized that he would 
suffer torture if he were taken alive, and committed suicide. 


After plundering the enemy’s camp, the king ordered that Molon’s corpse [c@pa] 
should be suspended [&vactavpicat] in the most conspicuous place in Media. Which 
those appointed to the work immediately did, for they carried [the corpse] to Callonitis 
and suspended [&veotabdpwoay] it at the ascent to Mount Zagrus.*35 


The suspension object of the second text is the corpse of the Seleucid 
Achaeus, viceroy of Antiochus III. Hengel refers to this suspension as an 
impaling, without further explanation.%3° Achaeus was one of Antiochus’ 
relatives who turned against him. After a hunt, Achaeus was captured 
when he had been lured to leave the citadel of Sardis. Handed over to 
Antiochus, his fate was to be decided by a council. 


When the council had assembled, there were many suggestions about which punishment 
was proper to inflict on him. It was decided to first cut off the extremities of the misera- 
ble [Achaeus], and after this, having cut off his head and sewn it up in the skin of an ass, 
to suspend [a&vactavpacoar] the corpse.*37 


34 Polyb. 10.33.8. ot 5& KatappaKtac, odc¢ eixyov dAtyov swtépw Sie pNnxav- 
NHAtOV avynppevovs, aigvidtov KaOtKav Kai ExeBaAOVTO, Kai TodTOVG KATAOXOVTEG 
TPO TOD TELYOVG AVEOKOAOTLOQV. 

735. Polyb. 5.54.6-7. 6 5& Bacireds Siapnioas tiv napepPoATV TOV ROAELIiov, TO 
LEV GOA tod MOA@VOS AvAGTAVPOGAL TPOGETAEE KATH TOV EXLPAVEGTATOV TONOV TTS 
Mndiac. 6 Kai NApAxpTaA OvVETEAECAV OI TMPdG TODTOIG TETAYHEVOL SLAKOHIOAVTEC 
yap Eig tTHv KaAA@viti mpdc adtaic aveotadpacav tac Eig TOV Zaypov &vaPoAatc. 

136 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 74. 

37 Polyb. 8.21.2-3. kaBioavtos 5é tod ovvedpiov, TOAAOI HEV EYiVOVTO AdYoL TEpi 
TOD Tio Set KaT aAdtOd XpHoacbat tTyLMptatc E5o0EE 8 odv TPAtoV pEV Akpwotnpidoar 
TOV TAAGLNMPOV, HETH SE TADTA THV KEQAATV AMOTELOVTAS ADTOD Kai KaATAPPaWavTac 
Eic GVELOV AOKOV AVAGTAVPHOAL TO GOLA. 
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It is not possible to determine what kind of suspension these texts de- 
scribe. It is, however, clear that both texts describe post-mortem suspen- 
sions and that they are connected with the Seleucid king Antiochus III. 
Whether this is an indication that the Seleucids usually had corpses as 
suspension objects, i.e., whether they did not practice executionary sus- 
pensions, is difficult to say.'3° 

In sum, the texts studied in the present section indicate that Polybius 
uses &vaotavpodv when he refers to unspecified post-mortem suspen- 
sions. 


5.1.3. Ante-Mortem Suspension in Polybius 


There is one text that offers some surprising features. It deals with the 
joint suspensions of Spendius, in company with ten of his mercenary 
leaders, and Hannibal II.39 Spendius was a runaway Roman slave and 
Carthaginian mercenary who rebelled, together with Numidian and Lib- 
yan subjects, against his former leaders in Carthage. The Carthaginians 
failed to pay their mercenaries what they were demanding and faced the 
Truceless War (241-237 B.C.E.) led by Spendius and a Libyan named 
Mathos and a throng of foreign soldiers. 


After this they took the captives around Spendius [and Spendius himself] to the walls 
and suspended [éotabpwoav] them openly. And those around Mathos, having noticed 
that Hannibal behaved with negligence and overconfidence, attacked [Hannibal’s] pali- 
sade and killed many of the Carthaginians, and drove everyone out of the encampment, 
all baggage came under their dominion, and they seized the general Hannibal alive 
[Cwypia]. They led him at once to Spendius’ pole [otavpdv] and harshly took revenge; 
they took down [Spendius’ corpse] and then placed [&vé@eoav] [Hannibal], still living 
[C@vta], [on the pole] and slaughtered thirty of the Carthaginians of highest rank 
around the corpse of Spendius; thus Fortune purposely gave either side alternately an 


opportunity of outdoing the other in mutual vengeance. **° 


138 When Diodorus Siculus gives his version of this account he uses &vactavpodv 


in both texts. It is impossible to decide if this is an indication that he considered both 
events to be suspensions of corpses, or did not make any distinction between whether 
they were living or dead. 

39 Hannibal II (ca 269-258 B.C.E.) was son of the Carthaginian general Hannibal I. 
The famous Hannibal the Great (247/46—183 B.C.E.), labeled Hannibal IV in DNP, was 
the eldest son of Hamilcar Barca. 

4° Polyb. 1.86.4-7. pete 5& tadta mpooayaydovtes mpdc tH TELyN TOdG MEPL TOV 
LAEVSLOV AiXHAADTOVG Eotadpwoav ExLPAVas. ot 5& nEpi TOV MGOM KaATAVONOAVTES 
TOV Avvipav paxddpws Kai KaTaTEbappHnKOTAS AVAOTPEPOMEVOV, ENLBELEVOL TH XAPAKL 
NMOAAOVS HEV TOV Kapyndoviov anéxtervav, navtac 5 &EéBaAov Ek tic otpatonedetac, 
exvpievoav S& Kai Tig ANOOKEDTIS Andons, EAaBov SE Kai TOV oTpatnyov ’Avvipav 
Coypia. todtov pév odv napaxypfhLa mpdg tov tod Xaevdiov otavpov Kyayovtes Kai 
TILMPNOGPEVOL TiKP@co EKetvov péev KaGEetAov, Todtov 5 dvébeoav CHvta Kai 
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Polybius does not explicitly show what kind of suspension he refers to — 
or what the otavpdcg actually was, beyond being some kind of suspension 
tool. However, the suspension appears to be an execution. Polybius 
stresses twice that Hannibal was still living while suspended. This feature, 
the emphasized fact that he was alive, could in addition be interpreted as 
an indication that the usual suspension objects were corpses. This text 
may thus reflect a deviation from a prevailing rule. It is noticeable that 
Polybius here drops the prefix of the verb. This is the only time Polybius 
uses the plain verb otavpotv, as well as the noun otavpic. 

It is possible to trace two vague indications that, at least, make it as 
plausible to identify the suspensions as impalings as it is to identify them 
as crucifixions. First, Polybius uses a related verb, &xootavpodv, when he 
refers to palisades, i.e., fortifications made of standing and probably 
pointed poles.'4" Is this an indication that Polybius had pointed poles in 
mind when he referred to otavpdcg? Second, Polybius uses the verb 
a&vatiéva1, “to lay upon,”'4? unusual in connection with crucifixion. 
Once again, these indications do not prove that the described suspensions 
actually are examples of impaling. They show that it is just as plausible to 
interpret these texts as references to impaling." 


5.1.4. Conclusion — Polybius and Crucifixion 


The result of the study of crucifixion in Polybius is in the end meager. 
Not one single text could with a sufficient degree of certainty be judged 
to contain a reference to crucifixion. All texts refer to unspecified suspen- 
sions. Two texts refer to post-mortem suspensions (5.54.6—7; 8.21.2—-3); 
One appears to refer to an ante-mortem suspension (1.86.4—7). 

It is, as noted earlier, impossible to draw the conclusion that the texts 
containing &vactavpodv and &vacKoAoniCetv do not refer to crucifixions 
at all. The rejected texts may refer to crucifixions, but it cannot be deter- 


nmEpikatéogacav tpidiKovta tHv Kapxndovimv toc EXIpavVEOTatOvG NEPi TO TOD 
Lrevdiov CO"a, thc toxnNs Wonep Enitydes Ek napadécEewMs ApMotépotc EVAAAGE 
dsid0b0NnS APOPUas Eic DrEpBOATV Tic KAT GAATA@V TYULMpPtac. 

74T Polyb. 4.56.8; 16.30.1. 

‘42 S.v. LSJ. See also II.3 in the same paragraph where the verb is understood as “set 
up and leave in a place,” in this case a “cross” according to LSJ, with a reference to the 
above-mentioned text, Polyb. 1.86.6. The text used by the lexicon to support its reading 
is thus problematic in this sense. Polybius also uses the verb in 4.24.2, 49.1; 6.35.8, 40.3; 
23.2.6, 7.4, with various meanings. Polyb. 4.49.1 may be used to strengthen the inter- 
pretation of the verb in the above-mentioned LSJ article, II.3. However, otavpdc is not 
the object in 4.49.1. 

™43 Diodorus Siculus uses the verb xpoondodv when he describes the fate of 
Hannibal II (25.5.2), which indicates that he may have understood the suspension as 
some form of nailing suspension. 
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mined to what extent they actually are relevant references, due to their 
lack of additional contextual evidence. Thus, it is unknown to what kind 
of suspension these texts refer, i.e., impaling, crucifixion or something 
similar. | 


5.2. Diodorus Siculus 


Diodorus Siculus (first century B.C.E.) offers several texts that are as- 
sumed to include references to crucifixions. His BiBAvoOnKN contains — 
according to himself — a universal history from mythological times. In 
reality, he concentrates on Greece and his homeland of Sicily, and ends 
his history at the beginning of Caesar’s Gallic war in 60/59 B.C.E. 

Hengel and Kuhn refer to several texts in Diodorus Siculus as crucifix- 
ion accounts.'44 In these texts Diodorus Siculus uses primarily é&va- 
otavpodv. In addition to these texts, he refers to a series of various sus- 
pensions with verbs such as otavpodv, Kpepavvdvo1, avacKodAoniCery, 
TPOONAOdvV and nouns such as oxdAoy and otavpdc. The richness of ac- 
counts causes Hengel to use several of Diodorus Siculus’ texts as exam- 
ples of the widespread use of crucifixion in the ancient world."45 


5.2.1. Unspecified Suspensions in Diodorus Siculus 


Several of the texts in which Diodorus Siculus uses the terminology in 
focus are unspecified when it comes to the nature of the suspension. The 
first text where &vaotavpodv occurs — defined as a crucifixion account by 
both Hengel and Kuhn — is an example of this.'4® The text, which appar- 
ently has its origin in the writings of Ctesias, occurs in the description of 
the legendary Assyrian king Ninus’ campaign in Arabia. In the initial 
phase of the campaign when Ninus’ military power was on its rise, he 
successfully attacked Media. 


44 Hengel: Diod. Sic. 2.1.10 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23 n. 4); 2.18.1 (HENGEL, Cru- 
cifixion, 22 n. 3); 2.44.2 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23 n. 5); 3.65.5 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 
13); 5.32.6 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23 n. 7); 17.46.4 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 73 n. 14); 
18.16.3 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 29 n. 21); 19.67.2 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 74); 25.5.2, 10.2 
(HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23 n. 10); 26.23.1 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23 n. 10; 37 n. 10); 
34/35.12.1 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 24 n. 12); 37.5.3 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 79). 

Kuhn: Diod. Sic. 2.1.10 (KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 683 + n. 193); 20.§5.2, 69.4—53 
20.103.6 (KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 683); 37.5.3 (KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 687 [a 
reference to Hengel]). 

45 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 22-23. 

146 ENGEL, Crucifixion, 23 n. 4; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 683 n. 193. 
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And the king of that [country], Pharnus, having gone into battle with a noteworthy 
force and been defeated and lost the larger part of the soldiers, and himself being taken 
captive along with seven of his sons and wife, was suspended [&veotavpmn].'47 


Among the unspecified texts there is Diodorus Siculus’ account of the 
fate of Cyrus the Great. In this text, defined by Hengel as a crucifixion 
account, Diodorus describes the mighty women of Scythia and exempli- 
fies their skills by giving his version of the death of the Persian King.'4 


Cyrus, the king of the Persians, the most powerful in his days, made a campaign with 
noteworthy forces to Scythia. [But] the Queen of the Scythians slaughtered the Persian 
soldiers and she suspended [&veotabtpwoe] Cyrus who had been imprisoned.*4? 


Another example of the same category and defined as a crucifixion ac- 
count by Hengel is found in a text that contains the verb &vaoKoAo- 
miCeiv.15° Diodorus Siculus has preserved this text from the Stoic philos- 
opher, scientist and historian Posidonius. It contains a description of the 
savageness of the Gauls:'5! 


Following their savageness [they manifest] foreign ungodliness also concerning the sac- 
rifices. For they suspend [&vacKxoAoniCovor] the evildoers [in honor] for [their] gods 
after they have kept them in prison for five years, and dedicate [them together] with 
many other [offerings] of first fruits by constructing very great fires.*5? 


It is not possible to determine what kind of suspension &vacKodoniCetw 
refers to. Diodorus only uses the verb in this single text.'%3 It is possible 
to argue on an etymological basis that the verb is used in the sense “to 
impale.”'54 The problem is, however, that none of the texts studied in the 


147 Diod. Sic. 2.1.10 (Ctesias, FGrH 3c, 688 F 1b.29-31). 6 5& tadtys Baorreds 
Dapvoc napatagapevos KHEvoACyY@ Svveper Kai AeipOEic, TOV TE OTPATLWTH@V TOG 
TAELOVG ATEBOAE KALI AVTOG HETH TEKV@V ENTH KOI YOVALKOG MixUaGAwWTOS ANMPBEIC 
&VEOTAVPMON. 

148 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23 n. 5. 

749 Diod. Sic. 2.44.2. Kopov pév yap tod Mepod@v Baowtéws nActotov ioybdavtoc 
7@V Ka8 adtoOv Kai OTpatedoavtoc GELOAdyOIG SvvdpEotv Eig THY LKvOlav, H 
BacitAloca TOv LKvO@v TO TE OTpaTONEd0OV THV Ilepo@v KatEKowe Kai tTOv Kdpov 
QiYXUGAWTOV YEVOLEVOV AavEOTADPaCE. 

15° HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23 n. 7. 

St Diodorus Siculus make a distinction between the Gauls and the Celts (see 
5.32.1). Hengel connects the present text with the Celts (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23). 

532 Diod. Sic. 5.32.6 (Posidon. F 169.193-96). &KkoAov@ws Sé tH Kat adtods 
QYPLOTHTL KAI nEpi Taco AvOlaG ExtdnaG coEeBotol- tods yaP KaKODPyOLG KAT 
NEVTAETHPISA OvAGEavtes AvacKoAoniCover tTOIg BEoig Kai PET GAAMV TOAAGV 
ANAPX@V kabayiCovo1, Topas TappeyebEerc KaTtaoKevaCovtec. 

™S3 He uses the noun oxdAoy once in 33.15.1. See that text below. 

54 This might be the case in Oldfather’s translation of the text in the Loeb edition 
(Diod. Sic. 5.32.6 [OLDFATHER, LCL]). 
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present investigation support such an etymological reading, with one 
possible exception (see the study of the verb in the Discussion chapter).'55 
The verb appears to be used simply in the same sense as &vaotavpoty, at 
least after Herodotus. &vaoKxoAoniCetv seems, though, not to carry the 
same connotation of impaling. Neither is it possible to determine the na- 
ture of suspension in the previous two texts (Diod. Sic. 2.1.10 [Ctesias, 
FGrH 3c, 688 F 1b.29-31]; 2.44.2). This feature is also shared by eleven 
other texts by Diodorus Siculus — several of them labeled as “crucifix- 
ions” by scholars studied in the present investigation.'*© 


5.2.2. Post-Mortem Suspensions in Diodorus Siculus 


Diodorus Siculus offers one post-mortem suspension in his texts.157 The 
text deals with the suspension of the Phocian general Onomarchus by the 
Macedonian king Philip II. Being defeated twice, but then reinforced by 
Thessalian forces, Philip won and a great slaughter of the Phocians took 
place. 


In the end more than six thousand of the Phocians and the mercenaries were killed, 
among them the general himself, and no less than three thousand were seized. Philip 
suspended [éxpéace] Onomarchus and threw the rest into the sea as temple- 
robbers. 15° 


The suspension form in the text is unspecified. Diodorus uses the verb 
(&va)Kpeavvdvor in connection with various forms of suspensions.'59 
There is, however, a parallel text that sheds some light on the suspension 


"33 See pp. 271-74, 83-84. 

156 Diod. Sic. 14.53.4 (labeled as a crucifixion account by Fulda [FULDA, Das 
Kreuz, 53]); 17.46.4 (labeled as a crucifixion account by Fulda [FULDA, Das Kreuz, 53] 
and Hengel [HENGEL, Crucifixion, 73 n. 14]); 18.16.2—3 (labeled as a crucifixion account 
by Hengel [HENGEL, Crucifixion, 29 n. 21]); 19.67.2 (labeled as a crucifixion account by 
Hengel [HENGEL, Crucifixion, 74]); 20.55.2, 69.4—-5; 20.103.6 (labeled as a crucifixion 
account by Kuhn [KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 683]); 26.23.1 (labeled as a crucifixion 
account by Hengel [HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23 n. 10; 37 n. 10]); 34/35.12.1 (Posid. F 
148.1-8); 37.5.3 (Posid. F 213.18-20) (labeled as a crucifixion account by Hengel 
[HENGEL, Crucifixion, 24 n. 12; 79]). 

"37 Correctly labeled as post-mortem suspension by Hengel (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 


69; 73). 

158 Diod. Sic. 16.35.6. téh0g 58 TOV Daxéwv Kai pioBopdpav &vypsOnoav pév 
bdnép todc EEaKiOXLALOUG, EV OIC Tv Kai ADTOG 6 OTPATHYAG, TAwWoav 5é OdDK EAATTOVG 
TOV THLOXUAlwv. O 5& DidAunnog tov péev ‘Ovopapxov Expssace, todc 8 GAAOVG wc 
lEPOODAOUVG KOATENOVTLOEV. 

39 For examples of &vaxpepavvbvar in connection with hanging: 19.11.7. Kpe- 
Havvover in connection with undefined suspension: 17.46.4; 20.55.2. KpeHavvbvat in 
connection with undefined suspension of living victims: 20.54.7. Kpepavvovar in 


connection with an undefined suspension of a corpse: 16.35.6. 
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in the quoted text above. In 16.61.2 Diodorus Siculus mentions that On- 
omarchus was cut to pieces before he was suspended.'® 


The architect of the seizure of the shrine, Philomelus, threw himself from a cliff in a 
crisis of war, while his brother, Onomarchus, having received the command over the 
desperate [people], was cut to pieces [kataxoneic] in Thessaly, together with the Phoci- 
ans and mercenaries under his command, and suspended [gotavpoen].1° 


This indicates that “the general,” who was among the killed, and Onom- 
archus in the previous text (16.35.6) are the same person. Thus, it appears 
that Onomarchus was dead when suspended, which indicates that xpe- 
wavvbvat in this text does not refer to an execution through suspension — 
i.e., an ante-mortem suspension. The plain form otavpodtv occurs here for 
the first time in the texts of Diodorus Siculus. It is difficult to see any sig- 
nificance of the dropped prefix, as the next text will show. 


5.2.3. Possible Impaling Accounts in Diodorus Siculus 


The first text, however, contains neither suspension nor impaling; it is 
only interesting because of the terminology that occurs in the text. The 
text describes the defense of the harbor of Lilybaeum in western Sicily 
when the Carthaginian forces prepared for an attack. 


The Romans, having observed the attack of the forces, blocked the mouth of the harbor 
again with stones and construction material and poled [éotabdpwoav] the channels with 
large timbers [E@Aotc] and anchors.!© 


Diodorus uses the plain form of the verb, otavpodv, in connection with 
construction of something like an underwater defense line of poles.™% 
Thus, the latter two texts show that Diodorus Siculus uses the verb in a 
broad sense, in both the meanings “to erect a pole” and “to suspend upon 
a pole.” 


160 According to Pausanias, Onomarchus was shot down (katnkovtic6n) by his 
own troops (Paus. 10.2.5). 

161 Diod. Sic. 16.61.2. 6 pev yap apyitéktwv tic KataAnyews tod iepod 
PuUdOLNAOG KATH TLVA NEPLOTACLV NOAELIKTV EAVTOV KATEKPHVIGEV, O SE AdEAMOG 
avtod ‘Ovopapxyoc diadeEapevog thy tv anovonBEvtmv otTpatnyiav peta tHV 
OVLTAPATAEAUEVOV EV OETTAALA POKEOV KAI LLOBOMdPOV KaATAKOTEIC EOTADPHON. 

162 Diod. Sic. 24.1.2. ot && ‘Papator Seaccpevor tiv cioBoAT tic Svvépewc, 
ALW0Ig KAL YOWaOL Ex SEVTEPOD TO OTOpLLOV TOD AYLEVOG ExMOaV Kai EDAOIC LEYLOTOIC 
Kai ayKdpatc Ta BAOH Eotadpwoav. 

163 Cf. the description by Thucydides of the maritime defense line in the harbor of 
Syracuse on the opposite side of Sicily (Thuc. 7.25.5—8). It is plausible that Diodorus 
Siculus was familiar with this defense form and refers to the same thing in 24.1.2. If so, 
the range of meaning of otavpodv could incorporate the use of pointed poles, and thus 
perhaps impaling. 
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The following text, however, contains a suspension with resemblance 
to impaling. The text describes the extreme cruelty of the Thracian king 
Diegylis. Having ascended the throne, he started to treat his subjects as if 
they were slaves or captive enemies. This attitude towards his people 
made them hate him. When Attalus, the king of Pergamum, heard that 
Diegylis was hated by his own people because of his wickedness, he start- 
ed to use an opposite policy. Attalus treated the captured Thracians hu- 
manely and then released them. This action towards the captives gave him 
a reputation of mercy, which made Diegylis furious. 


Hearing this, Diegylis surrounded the hostages, [left by those] who were departing, with 
fearful outrages and lawless torture, of whom some were children of most tender age 
and nature. For even of those, some having their bodies dismembered in various ways, 
others heads, hands and feet cut off, some were suspended [&viptnvto] on poles 
[oxdAowtv], others on trees [Sévpeciv].1%4 


The text does not fully describe the suspension form. Hengel defines it 
correctly as impaling.’®’ The suspension, at least the former one, appears 
to be some kind of impaling due to the combination of the rare verb 
&vapté&v in combination with oxdAoy.'© 


5.2.4. Possible Ante-Mortem Suspensions in Diodorus Siculus 


There are three texts by Diodorus Siculus in which, on various levels, he 
indicates living victims and uses &vactavpotv. In the first text, he de- 
scribes the deeds of — according to himself — the third Dionysus, among 
whose cruel deeds the treatment of the Thracian king Lycurgus is well 
known. When Dionysus was about to cross the Hellespont he concluded 
a treaty of friendship with Lycurgus. Having led the first part of his Bac- 
chantes into what he supposed to be friendly land, Lycurgus gave orders 
to his soldiers to attack Dionysus and his company. The plot was never- 
theless revealed to Dionysus through a betrayal. 


Therefore he sailed across [the Hellespont] secretly to his own army, and then it is said 
that Lycurgus, having made an attack upon the Maenads in the [city] called Nysium, 
killed them all, but, having brought the forces over [the Hellespont], Dionysius con- 


164 Diod. Sic. 33.15.1 (Posidon. F 110.5-9). & 57 mvvOavopEvos 6 ALHYVAIS TOV LEV 
ALOXYWPODVtTOV TOS OpNpoVGs Seivaitc bPpeor kai napavopois aikiaic mepleBaAdev, Ov 
TOQV TIVES TOV AoVEVEOTATOV TALSOV NAKA Kai mdoEL. Kai Yap tTODTwV Oi pEV 61- 
QWEWEALOPEVOL TH COLATA NOUKIAWG, OL SE KEQAAKS Kai xEtpas Kai nddacG KPNpHLEVOL 
KQL TODTOV OL HEV EXL OKOAOYLY, Ot SE Exi SEVSPEOLV AvNPtTHVTO. 

165 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 24 n. 12; 69 n. I. 

166 It is easier to envision that the body parts were simply stuck on pointed poles - 
thus “impaled.” 
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quered the Thracians through a battle and seized Lycurgus alive [Cwypjoavta] and, 
having brought upon him all kinds of outrage, suspended [&vactavpaoat] him.” 


The text does not reveal what kind of suspension Dionysus used when he 
suspended Lycurgus. Hengel labels the suspension as a crucifixion and 
observes, as noted, that Homer mentions the fate of Lycurgus but lacks 
the suspension in his account (Hom. II. 6.130-43).7°® When it comes to 
Hengel’s observation mentioned in connection with Homer, it could be 
as beneficial to move the focus to Diodorus Siculus. It is more plausible 
that Diodorus Siculus added something to the text than that Homer re- 
moved the same thing. 

The text contains at most an indication of a living victim. Lycurgus 
was at least alive when captured. Once again it is stressed that the victim 
was alive. This might be yet another indication that the regular suspen- 
sion object was a corpse. The theme is present also in the next text. 

The second text, in which Diodorus Siculus crowns his history of the 
Carthaginian commander Hamilcar, mentions a suspension in a compa- 
rable way. Hengel also labels this text as a reference to crucifixion.'®? The 
victim was captured “alive.” Diodorus Siculus describes Hamilcar’s en- 
largement of the Carthaginian Empire, to the “Pillars of Heracles,” and 
his accomplishments. 


Having made war against Iberians and Tartessians, together with Istolatius, [the] general 
of the Celts and his brother, [Hamilcar] cut down them all, among them the two broth- 
ers together with the other distinguished leaders. He took over and enrolled three thou- 
sand survivors among his soldiers. Indortes raised again [an army of] fifty thousand 
[men], but before [the] battle was turned, having fled to a hill and become besieged by 
Hamilcar and fled again by night, the most of his [forces] was cut down, and Indortes 
himself was taken alive [Cwypiac]. Having put out his eyes and maltreated [him], Hamil- 
car suspended [&veotabpwoe] the body [o@pa]. But he released the other prisoners, 
being more than ten thousand.*7° 


167 Diod. Sic. 3.65.5. Sidnep AGOpa todtOD SianAEVGaAVTOS MPOG 10 GMETEPOV 
OTpAtTOMESOV, TOV HEV ADKODPYOV Maoiv Ex1OE"EVOV Talc HAaLVdGoLV EV TO KAAODMLEVO 
Nvoim nhoas a&noKteival, tov 5& Aldvvoov EpAIwmoavtTa tac Svvd&pEIG PaxN 
KPATTOAL tTHV Opax@v, Kai tov AvKodpyov Cwyphnoavta tvpAGoai TE Kai nTdioav 
QiKIAV ELOEVEYKALEVOV AVvAcCTALPAOaL. 

168 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 13 (see the comments on pp. 39-40). 

169 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23 n. 10. 

179 Diod. Sic. 25.10.1-2. noAepnoas Sé “IBnpac Kai Taptnotovs peta IotoAatiov 
OTPATHYOD tTHv KEAtO@V Kai tod ddEAQod adtOdD navtac KatéEKoWEV, EV Oic Kai TODG 
Sdo0 GSEAQODG GDV GAAOIC EXIPAVEGOTATOIC TIYELOOL’ KAI TpLOXIAiovS CHvtac napa- 
AOBov EtaéEev cic tac idtac otpatiac. IvddptHs 5& THA HOPOiGas TEVTAKLOLVPLOVG, 
KQL TPiv TOAEHLOV TpaATEIC Kai PVY@V Eic ADQOV TIVG, Kai TOALOPKNOEIC DA “ALIAKa 
KQL VUKTOG NGALV QVYOV, TO TMAEtOTOV AdTOD KATEKOMH, ADTOG S& Ivddptys Kai 
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The suspension method is unspecified. Diodorus Siculus stresses that In- 
dortes was taken alive, but the question is what Diodorus Siculus means 
with o@pa. He uses the noun when he refers to both corpses (e.g., 1.20.2, 
6; 1.49. 4) and living bodies (e.g., 1.70.4, 79.3; 3-7-2). In many cases when 
OG@pa is referring to a living body, the statements are reciprocal — some- 
body does something with their own body (for examples beyond 1.70.4, 
see 2.12.3, 23.1). This weakens the possibility that o@ya in the quoted 
text refers to Indortes as being alive and that the text in that case would 
describe an execution. 

In the third text, Diodorus Siculus describes the fight between the 
Libyans, supported by the Carthaginians, and Dionysius of Syracuse. As 
a part of the defense strategy Dionysius ordered that the city of Camarina 
should be evacuated and its residents moved to Syracuse. The fear of Car- 
thaginian savageness sparked a hasty withdrawal from the city. 


The event that had happened to Selinus and Himera, and Acragas as well, frightened the 
people when they perceived the savageness of the Carthaginians just as [if they were] 
eyewitnesses. For there was no mercy [shown towards] the captives by the [Carthagini- 
ans]; they were without sympathy for the unfortunate, whom they suspended 
[&veotadpovv] and upon whom they inflicted insufferable outrages.*7* 


The text does not reveal to what kind of suspension it refers. The last 
clause indicates living victims, upon whom insufferable outrages were 
inflicted. These three texts might indicate that Diodorus Siculus also 
could describe executions by suspensions, still without revealing the sus- 
pension method. 


5.2.5. Suspension by Nailing in Diodorus Siculus 


In addition to the previously studied texts by Diodorus Siculus, there are 
three accounts of interest for the present investigation. In the first text, 
Hengel finds an example of the use of crucifixion in India through a 
threatening letter from the Indian king Strabobates to the legendary and 
partly mythical figure Semiramis.'”? Diodorus refers to the letter in which 
Strabobates discredits Semiramis and he concludes as follows. 


C@yplas sANPOn. Sv TYPAMOUG 'ALIAKAG KAI TO COLA AiklodpEvoc avEotAdPwWOE’ TODG 
SE GAAOVS AiXHAAMTOVG Svtacs LUPLWV TAELOVG AaNEAVOE. 

17* Diod. Sic. 13.111.4. yap nEpi LeAivodvta Kai ‘Ipépav, Et. 58 “Axpé&yavta, 
YEVOWEVH GVHMOPA TOG AvOpanovc eEENANTIE, TavtMOV KAbdnEP DO TV SpactV 
AaLBavovtov tiv tTOv Kapxynooviov Servotynta. oddenta yap Tv Tap’ adtotc ME1do tHV 
QALOKOHEVOV, GAA KOVLTAOHS TOV NTVYNKOTAV Od HEV AvEOTAdpODV, oic 5S &POPh- 
TOUG ENTYOV VPpEtc. 

72 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 22 n.3. 
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He threatened to nail her to a pole [otavp@ npoonAdcerv] after he had defeated her.*”3 


In this text, Diodorus Siculus mentions a threat of suspension by nailing. 
The verb npoondodv, in combination with the noun otavpdc, could be 
seen as indication of a crucifixion.'74 It is however not possible to draw 
the conclusion that otavpdc refers to a cross in this text, since Diodorus 
appears to use the word when referring to a pole in the sense of both a 
standing bare post in 17.71.6 and an unspecified pole in 25.5.2. But if the 
use of otavpdcs in 20.5 4.7 (see p. 86) is taken into consideration, the prob- 
ability that otavpdc does refer to a suspension tool on which the victims 
were nailed, and — if alive — crucified, ends up on a satisfactory level. 

The next text refers to the serial suspension of Spondius and Hannibal 
IT. It is plausible that Diodorus Siculus in this text offers his interpreta- 
tion of the Polybian text studied above.'75 


Hamilcar suspended [&veotabdpwcev] Spondius. But having taken Hannibal [as] prisoner 

Matho nailed him [npoonAwcev] to the same pole [otavpdv]; thus it seems as if Fortune 

deceitfully assigned success and defeat crosswise to these offenders against the human 
6 

nature.” 


The combination of the terms &vactavpodv, tpoondrodv and otavpdc 
indicates that the suspensions included an act of nailing, which gives the 
text a resemblance to the punishment of crucifixion as defined in the pre- 
sent investigation. Yet on the basis of the present text, it is impossible to 
determine whether the victims were alive or dead when suspended. It is 
thus not possible to label the text as a reference to execution by nailing on 
a OTADPOG. 

In connection with the study of crucifixion, a hitherto unnoticed text 
by Diodorus Siculus is of interest. The text is important in that it appears 
to offer a glimpse of information about the punishment of crucifixion, 
although it contains neither a crucifixion nor an impaling. The nailing 
that occurs in the text is some kind of torture. The text describes an event 
that occurred in North Africa. The Diadochs had crowned themselves as 
kings, and Agathocles, the former tyrant of Syracuse, followed their ex- 
ample.'77 Agathocles made a campaign against Utica, the oldest Phoenici- 


73 Diod. Sic. 2.18.1. HnELAEL KATAMOAELNOUS AdTIV OTALPG® TPCOHADOCELV. 

74 See REIJNERS, The Terminology of the Holy Cross, 2. 

75 Cf. Polyb. 1.86.4-7 (“Spendius” in Polybius’ terminology) on pp. 76-77. 

176 Diod. Sic. 25.5.2. Sti tov Endvbiov aveotadpwcev “AptrAKac. 6 58 Mé&Gac 
"AvviBav cic tov adtOV OTAvPOV aAixLGAM@toV AGBOvV npOonAWOEV, Hote SOKETV THV 
TOXHV Oonep Enitndec EVAAAGE tac EdNEptas Kai Ta TITAS ANOVEPELV Toc nEPi THV 
avOpwaxivyv odvoiv HoeBnKkdotv. 

77 Lit., they “assumed the diadem” and Antigonus “behaved like a king” (51a5npo 
nepié0eto Kai tO Aono ExpNudtile Baorreds [20.53.2]) while Ptolemy “called himself 
king” (QvéAaBe 10 d1GdnLA Kai mpdg G&naVvtTag avEypagev EavTOV PaotAEG [20.53.3]). 
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an settlement on the North African coast, which had deserted him. He 
made a sudden attack on Utica and took as prisoners three hundred citi- 
zens who were caught outside the city. When Utica rejected an offer of 
surrender, he constructed a siege engine and hung (xpepcoac) prisoners 
upon it. At first, the citizens of Utica hesitated to use their various mis- 
siles since the target had their fellow citizens attached to its body. Never- 
theless, when the enemy pressed on, they were forced to defend them- 
selves against the siege engine. Thus, the living shields of Utican men 
were in danger of being killed by their own. 


While resisting the enemy, using all kinds of missiles, they killed some of the men sta- 
tioned on the machine. They also killed some of [their fellow] citizens who were hang- 
ing [t@v Kpewapévav woAtt@v] [on the machine] and nailed [npooxa@hAwoav] some to 
the machine with sharp-pointed [missiles] on whatever spots of the body [their missiles] 
happened [to strike], so that the wanton violence and vengeance together nearly resem- 
bled a otavpdg-punishment [otavpd rapananotav].%7° 


The initial suspension form is not the crucial feature in the text; it is the 
way the inhabitants of Utica perceived the fate of their fellow citizens — 
nailed in various ways to the siege engine. Diodorus Siculus shows in the 
text that he associated otavpdc with nailing (xspooKaOnrodv).'7? Thus, 
this text increases the possibility that Diodorus Siculus in his texts de- 
scribes a punishment with resemblance to the punishment of crucifixion, 
as defined by the present investigation. In the text above, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus also might offer a glimpse of his own view of a otavpdc-punishment. 
On the basis of the closing words of the quotation, it is plausible to as- 
sume that the punishment according to Diodorus Siculus is to be killed 
through nailing on a otavpdc. 


5.2.6. Conclusion — Diodorus Siculus and Crucifixion 


The result of the study of crucifixion in Diodorus Siculus is more sub- 
stantial than that of previously studied authors. Diodorus Siculus offers 
several suspension accounts. He mentions one post-mortem suspension 
(16.35.6 [kpepavvovat], 61.2 [otavpotv]), what might be one impaling 
account (33.15.1 [oxdAoy, &vaptéav]), and three ante-mortem suspen- 


As a result the rest of the kings (i.e., Seleucus, Lysimachus and Cassander) “proclaimed 
themselves as kings” (&vnydpevov éavtods Paotretc [20.53.3]), which also Agathocles 
did (Eavtov &vnydpevoe Pactréa [20.5 4.1]). 

178 Diod. Sic. 20.54.7. 6nep Kai ovvéBy yevéo@ar &pvvouevor yap tods TOAELtoVS 
KQL Tavtotoig BPEAEOL XPHHEVOL Kai TA TOV EMEOTHKOTOV TH PNHXAVH CMpata 
KQTHKIGAVTIO Ki TIVAG HEV TOV KPELOPEVOV NOALITOV KATHKOVTLOAV, TIVasG BE TOIC 
OELPEAEGL TPOG TH LNXAVT TpocKabnAwoay Kad oc TotTE TOXOL TOD G@PATOG tTONOVG, 
OOTE OTALPO TapanAnotav eivar thy OBpiv Ga Kai thy tYLoOptav. 

‘79 The double prefix appears not to carry any significance. 
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sions.'8° However, the majority of Diodorus Siculus’ texts are unspecified 
as far as the suspension’s nature is concerned.'*' Beyond these texts, there 
are three texts that are slightly more informative if the aim is to study the 
punishment of crucifixion as it is traditionally understood.'® 

Neither &vaotavpodv nor otavpotv means “to crucify” in his texts. 
These verbs appear to be used interchangeably and Diodorus Siculus uses 
them when he refers to post-mortem and ante-mortem suspensions, the 
erecting of maritime defense lines, as well as unspecified suspensions. Di- 
odorus Siculus also uses &vacKoAontCew and Kpepavvovar in this latter 
sense. 13 

What is of interest for the present investigation is that Diodorus Sicu- 
lus appears to be familiar with an execution form that contains the nailing 
to a oTavpdc, 1e., a punishment resembling crucifixion as defined in the 
present investigation — but he does not link this punishment to 
&VASTAVLpOdV or OTAavpOdV. He links it to otavpdc instead (20.54.7). The 
combination of people hanging (kpepavvbvat) and being nailed (xpoo- 
KaOnAodv), penetrated with sharp missiles, caused the spectators, accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, to refer to otavpdc, perhaps even in the sense 
“cross” or “crucifixion.” Thus, this text appears to establish a connection 
between verbs containing the noun jjAoc, the noun otavpdcg and a pun- 
ishment resembling crucifixion in a traditional sense. This text makes it 
also reasonable to assume that crucifixion in Diodorus Siculus’ eyes is an 
execution. 

As mentioned earlier, the texts left out may refer to crucifixions, but it 
is not possible to determine to what extent they actually do so. There is 
nothing in these texts that makes it impossible to understand the verbs 
a&vaotavpodv and otavpodyv as references to crucifixion; the problem is 
that nothing in these texts supports that reading either. 


180 Diod. Sic. 3.65.5} 25-10.1-23 13.111.4 (all &vaotavpodv). 


Diod. Sic. 2.1.10 (avaotavpody), 44.2 (avaotavpody); 5.32.6 (avacKoAoniCerv); 
14.53-4 (Hvaotavpodv); 17.46.4 (Kpewavvbdvat); 18.16.2-3 (a&vaotavpodyv); 19.67.2 
(Avaotavpodv); 20.55.2 (KpeHavvdvat), 69.4—-5 (AvaOTAVLPODV); 20.103.6 (AvaotTAvpOdV); 
26.23.1 (AVAHOTAVPODV); 34/35.12.1 (AVaOTAVLPODV); 37.5.3 (AvAOTAvPODdDV). 

182 Diod. Sic. 3.65.5 (&vaotavpodv), 25.10.1-2 (&vactavpodv); 13.111.4 
(Avaotavpovv). 

183 When it comes to the occurrence of &vacKxokoniCew, it is problematic to draw 
any far-reaching conclusions from texts preserved as fragments in the texts of other 
authors (e.g., 2.1.10; 5.32.6; 33-15.1). The author who preserved the text might have af- 
fected the terminology, as may be the case in the only Polybian text that uses 
&vaoKoAoniCetv (Polyb. 10.33.8). 


181 
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5.3. Conclusion — Historians of the Hellenistic Era 


Polybius’ texts are difficult to associate with the punishment of crucifix- 
ion. His suspension accounts are unspecified or refer to post-mortem 
suspensions, with only one exception that might describe an ante-mortem 
suspension (1.86.4—7). What kind of executionary suspension the text re- 
fers to is, however, unknown. Diodorus Siculus also offers a spectrum of 
suspension forms and uses &vactavpobtv and otavpotv interchangeably 
to describe them. The verbs are thus not used in the sense “to crucify” by 
Diodorus Siculus. &vacKodonifev and Kkpepavvodvar appears to be used 
in the same sense. Diodorus Siculus’ major contribution lies in his use of 
otavpdc. In the perception of otavpdc, which becomes visible in one text, 
it is possible to find connections to both nailing and executionary suspen- 
sions. Thus, with Diodorus Siculus’ texts the probability of crucifixion 
references becomes at least satisfactory. A otavpdc could be used in an 
executionary suspension in which nails were used in Hellenistic times. 


6. Papyrus and Fragmentary texts of the Hellenistic Era 


6.1. Papyrus Hellenica 


One papyrus from the vast findings in Oxyrhynchus mentions a suspen- 
sion. The unidentified author deals with some events around the turn of 
the fourth century B.C.E. The fragmentary text deals with the actions fol- 
lowing a mutiny by some Cypriot mercenaries, stationed outside the city 
of Caunus in southeastern Caria. Having made an unsuccessful voyage, 
they left the city. 


Having done [th]is and urged th[e herald] to proclaim that each one of the soldiers 
should [g]o to their own [camp], he rounded up among the Cyprians the Carpasi{an 
and] sixty [of the oth]ers and killed them, but suspended [&veotadpwoev] the general.184 


It is not possible to determine what kind of suspension the papyrus de- 
scribes.'*5 The usage of the verb in contemporary and older texts is too 


184 Hellenica (P Oxy. 5.842), FGrH 2a, 66 F 1.15.5 (433-38). [... ta]dta 5€ 
MO<i>Nous Kai KedAedous Kknpdéar tlov KnpvKa Bai]verv Exaotov TOV OTPATLOTOV EN 
tiv Eavtod, ov]vérAaBe tv Konptov tov te Kapnacé[a Kai tOv GAJAwv E€HKOVtIA, Kai 
tov<s pév a&néxtervi[e, tov 5& otpaltnyov &veotadpwcev. The text is also available in 
another edition; Fragmenta Londinensia, col. 18, sect. 5, line 18-23 (BARTOLETTI, Hel- 
lenica Oxyrhynchia, 33). The editor prefers a different conjecture in connection with the 
lacuna in line 435 (15). Bartoletti reads t[ov xnpvKa xwlpetv instead of t[ov KhpvKa 
Bat]verv. 

185 Bruce labels the suspension as a “crucifixion” in his commentary on the frag- 
ment (BRUCE, Commentary, 129). 
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diverse to draw any conclusion from a single occurrence. Nevertheless, 
this text is used by the Bauer lexicon (BDAG) to support the view that 
a&vaotavpodv refers to “crucifixion.”'®* It is hard to specify the text fur- 
ther than that it appears to describe some kind of ante-mortem suspen- 
sion. 


6.2. Alexis 


Alexis, a poet of the Middle and New Comedy, probably living in Ath- 
ens, has a play that ought to be noticed. The last line of the text, only pre- 
served as a fragment, describes a punishment the angry speaker wishes on 
the “parasite” (xapapacdvtnv) and probably also on Theodotus. He 
wishes to “attach [him] to the wood” (&vanngaw’ éxi tod EdA0v).!87 The 
translation and interpretation of the text as a whole are awkward; this is 
also the case with the last line. As Arnott has noticed, the verb 
&varnyvovat is usually used in connection with impaling.‘®® But he puts 
a question mark in the margin regarding the use of the noun &dAov, and 
mentions correctly that €dAov is not the normal word for an impaling 
stake. The noun referred in Athens at this time mainly to another con- 
struction of wood upon which those condemned could be attached in 
various ways, nailing included, according to Arnott.'®? This usage of 
EdAov could not be confirmed by the present study. The suspension form 
in the text is in the end unspecified. 


6.3. Conclusion — Papyrus and Fragmentary texts of the Hellenistic Era 


These two texts do not add anything beyond being good examples of 
how difficult it is to trace a specific punishment form in ancient texts. 
Both texts are reminders of the carefulness that ought to be observed in a 
quest for crucifixion. 


186 Sv. BDAG. 

187 Alexis, 224.10 (KASSEL-AUSTIN, PCG 2.148 [or 222.10 following the older 
numbering in KOCK, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta]). The whole fragment 224: 
TOVTO YAP VOv EOTL Cot | Ev Tats “AOnvaic taic KaAatc Entym@prov: | Gnavtec dpyodvt 
EvOVG Av Oivov pLOvoV | OoLTV tdWotv. B. ovUMOPaYV A~yEIG AKpav. | A. Pains av Eic 
OVELMOGLOV EIGEAODM@V KEV. | Kai TOtG HEV HyEVELOIG toms ENEOTL TIC | YAPIG GAA’ Exav 
dj TOV yYOntAa OEeddotov, | 7] TOV Tapapacdvtnv 15@ tov avdotov | BavKiCoLEVoV TH 
AEVDKA T AVABPGAAOVE’ Ga, | Hdtot av avannEau’ {av adtov} éxi tod EbAov AaPov. 

188 Arnott exemplifies with the texts mentioned under “dvanfyvopr” in LSJ; Ar. 
Eccl. 843 and Plut. Artax. 17.5 (ARNOTT, Alexis, 645). 

189 ARNOTT, Alexis, 645. 
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7. Historians of the Roman Era 


7.1. Strabo 


Strabo (ca. 64 B.C.E.—after 24 C.E.) wrote a work that documents peoples 
and describes the geography of the countries known to Greeks as well as 
Romans during the reign of Augustus. Strabo’s Geography is thus an im- 
portant source for ancient geography as well as ancient history. Strabo 
has some references to suspensions in which he uses the terminology in 
focus. Hengel refers to two of these texts and interprets them as crucifix- 
10n accounts.'% 


7.1.1. Suspension Texts in Strabo 


The first text is of special interest since it appears to contradict a basic 
assumption of the present investigation. The text occurs within Strabo’s 
description of the Iberian tribe of Cantabri. Strabo mentions rumors 
about the Cantabrians’ “rawness and bestial insensibility.”19' 


Regarding the insensibility of the Cantabrians it is also told that when some captured 
[Cantabrians] had been attached to poles [avanennyotes éxi tHv otavpOv] they contin- 
ued to chant the paean of victory. Now, such patterns of manner would indicate a cer- 
tain savageness.'?? 


The suspension in this text is hard to specify. Hengel describes the vic- 
tims as being “nailed to the cross.”'93 However, the verb &vannyvovat 
calls for cautiousness. Strabo only uses this verb in this single text. The 
difficulty is that other authors use the verb mainly in connection with 
impaling.'* This feature makes the text challenging. It is easy to assume 
that impaling kills more or less instantly since it damages vital organs of 
the abdomen. The verb used in the present text implies an impaled victim 
who sings, which contradicts the mentioned assumption. Thus, the text 
shows that it is not possible to state that &varnyvodvar once and for all 
means impaling in the sense in which it is defined by the present investi- 


"9° Strabo, 3.4.18 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 47); 14.1.39 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 75). 

19 Strabo, 3.4.17 (ob pdvov t& mpdg AvdpEiav GAAG KAI TH MPOG HPOtHTA Kai 
ANOVOLaAV OBNnpiwdn). 

19? Strabo, 3.4.18. thi¢ & &movoias Kai todtO AéyETAL Thc KavtéBpwv, 6ti GAdvtEc 
TIVES GAVATENNYOTEG EXL TOV OTALPGV ExaraviCov. TA HEV ODV TOLADTA TOv HO@V 
QYPLOTHTOG Tivos NapaAdetypwat dav ein. 

"93, HENGEL, Crucifixion, 47. 

"94 Cf. Ar. Eccl. 843 (more exactly: “pierced”); Plut. Artax. 17.5 and probably Alex- 
is, 224.10. Especially the text in Plut. Artax. 17.5 ought to be considered here, while it 
also uses &vannyvovat in combination with otavpds (Kai 16 pév CO@wa TAGYLOV 51a 
TPLOV OTALPOV AavanjEat). 
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gation. It could be used in a suspension, which allows the victim to be 
alive for a while when suspended. What could be said in the end is that 
the suspension in the text is some kind of endurable suspension. It is, 
however, still too bold, not least on the basis of the overall usage of 
a&vannyvovat, to state that they were “nailed to the cross” as Hengel 
does.'95 

In addition to this text, there are four suspension accounts in Strabo’s 
texts. In the first text, in which he depends on Posidonius, Strabo de- 
scribes the Gallic peoples. Among the barbaric customs of these northern 
tribes were several forms of human sacrifice. 


We are also told of other kinds of human sacrifices; for they shoot down [katetdEevov] 
anyone with arrows and suspend [&veotabdpovv] [them] in the temples, and having built 
a colossus of straw and wood and thrown into this cattle and all kinds of wild animals 
and human beings, they make a burnt-offering.'%° 


The suspension form is unspecified in this text, which is the only text 
where the verb &vaotavpodv is used within the texts of Strabo. However, 
earlier authors use the verb katatoxevetv when referring to lethal shoot- 
ings.'97 Could this be characteristic of the verb? If so, this feature implies 
vaguely that Strabo refers to a post-mortem suspension in the text — and 
uses AVAOTAVPODV. 

The second text comes from a section of description of various people 
by Strabo. The text deals with the fate of Hermeias, the former slave and 
now the tyrant of Atarneus and Assus. 


Menon of Rhodes, who at that time served as general for the Persians, having pretended 
[to be] a friend, called [Hermeias] to himself, both [in the name of] hospitality and for 
pretended business reasons. But having seized him he sent him thus to the king, and 
there [Hermeias] was suspended [kpepacbeic] and killed.19 


The suspension form is unknown. However, the suspension appears to be 
an execution, which makes it an ante-mortem suspension. Jones translates 
the phrase k&keTt kpepaobeic &nm@Aeto with “where he was put to death 
by hanging” in the Loeb edition, but there is nothing in the text that sup- 
ports such a reading (if he uses “hanging” in a traditional sense of hanging 


195 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 47. 

196 Strabo, 4.4.5 (Posidon. F 34.26-29). Kai AAG 58 &VOpOROOVOLOV ELS A€yETAL 
KL Yap KaTETOEEVOV TLIVAG Kai KavEGTADPODV Ev TOIC iEpOic Kai KATACKEVAOAVTEG 
KOAOOGOV xOpTOD Kai EdA@vV, EuBaAdVTEG Eig TODTOV BooKHLATaA Kai Onpia navtota 
KQL AVOPMTOVG, @AOKAVTOVV. 

197 Hat. 3.36.4; Thuc. 3.34.3 (see s.v. LSJ). 

198 Strabo, 13.1.57. Méuvav 8 6 ‘Pddi0g dxnp|etOv tote tots Tépoais Kai 
OTPATHYOV, APOOTONGGpEVOG lAiav KOAET MPdG EavTOV EEviag TE GWA Kai 
NPAXAYHLATOV TPCGNOLNTO@V yapiv, GLAAGBOv 5 AvEerEenWEeV wo TOV PaolAEéa, KaKeT 
KPEHQAOVEIC ATMAETO. 
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by the neck with a snare).’99 Strabo uses the verb kpepavvivat also in 
14.1.16 (see below) but that text does not shed light on the meaning of the 
present text. 

In the third text, which contains his description of tyranny, Strabo 
mentions its peak under Polycrates and his brother. Having portrayed his 
brilliance and fortune Strabo gives an account of the death of Polycra- 
tes.7°° 


Having learned this (one of Polycrates’ signs of fortune [comment by the present au- 
thor]) the king of the Egyptians, they say, declared in some prophetic way that, in short, 
life would come to an unhappy end for a man who had been exalted by welfare. And 
indeed, this happened; for having been seized through treachery by the satrap of the 
Persians, he was suspended [kpepac@fivat].7°* 


The suspension form is unspecified. Also in this text Jones translates xpe- 
wavvovar. with “hanged,” although not “by hanging” as in the previous 
text.*° 

The last text from Strabo is a brief glimpse of a past suspension in a 
geographical description of regions of Ephesus. 


The city lies on the plain by the mountain called Thorax, on which Daphitas the gram- 
marian is said to have been suspended [otavpw@fjvai], because he reviled the king 
through a distich.”° 


This last text also contains an unspecified suspension. The plain form of 
the verb is noteworthy; it is, however, difficult also in this text to see any 
significance in the dropped prefix. 


7.1.2. Conclusion — Strabo and Crucifixion 


Of the five suspension texts, Strabo appears to refer to an unspecified 
post-mortem suspension in one text (4.4.5 [avaotavpodv]) and to an un- 
specified ante-mortem suspension in one text (13.1.57 [kpewavvovat]). In 
two other texts, he does not offer any information about the nature of the 
suspension (14.1.16 [kpepavvovat]; 14.1.39 [otavpodv]). In addition to 
these texts, Strabo has a text that causes problems for the present investi- 


199 JONES, LCL. 
209 Cf. Hdt. 3.125.2; Philo, Prov. 2.2425. 
Strabo, 14.1.16. mvOdpLEvov 5€ todto tov Aiyuntiov Bacidéa Qaoi Lavti_Kds 
TOG AtopbéyEaoOar wc Ev Ppayet KatAOTpEWEL Tov BPlov Eig ODK EDTLXEG TEAOG O TO- 
oodtov eEnppévocg taic evapayiais: Kai 57 Kai ovpPijvar todto’ AnpbEvta yap && 
ANAtHG DLO TOD CaATPAXOD Tdv Tepoa@v KpepacOijvat. 

202 JONES, LCL. 

793 Strabo, 14.1.39. KeTtat 5 év medi@ Tpdc Sper KaAOVMEV OMPaKi h TOAIG, EY’ @ 
OTALPOOTVAL Pact AAiTAV TOV YpopLWatLKOV AOoLdOpHoavta Tos PaolrAéacg 51a 
SLOTLYOD. 


201 
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gation (3.4.18 [&vannyvdvai, otavpdc]). On the terminological level 
(&varnyvovar) the text leans toward impaling while the contextual level 
(the suspended person was alive for a while) leans away from it. The text 
describes some kind of endurable human suspension. It is in the end hard 
to draw any conclusions regarding the punishment of crucifixion from 
Strabo’s texts, other than that he was familiar with a form of ante-mortem 
suspension. 


7.2. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus (ca. 60—?) lived and taught rhetoric in Rome 
from about 30 B.C.E. He also wrote a work on the history of Rome from 
mythical times up to the outbreak of the First Punic War, Roman Antiq- 
uities. Hengel finds two crucifixion accounts in Dionysius Halicarnassus’ 
texts.?°+ The events described in these texts are rather different. 

In the first text, Dionysius of Halicarnassus mentions a slave uprising 
under the consulship of Postumus Cominius and Titus Larcius. There 
was a quarrel between Rome and the neighboring cities of the Latins, 
who withdrew from the state of friendship that they had with the Ro- 
mans. While the dispute was building up, numerous slaves seized the op- 
portunity and formed a conspiracy against the state. Their plan was to 
take hold of the heights of Rome and set part of the town on fire. But 
their plans were revealed. 


And at once, those collected from the homes and those brought in from the country, as 
many as the informers declared to be a part of the conspiracy, after being scourged and 
maltreated by torture, were all suspended [&veoxoAonio@noav].*°) 


The form of the suspension is unspecified in the text. This is the only 
time Dionysius uses the verb &vacKkodoniCetv or speaks about a human 
suspension at all. 

In the other text, Dionysius of Halicarnassus describes an act of tor- 
ture, which contains some interesting features. The event was probably 
the prelude to a public execution of a slave in the Forum in Rome. 


Those who led the slave to the punishment, having stretched out both his arms and tied 
them to a [beam of] wood [EbAw@ npoodijoavtec], which extended across his chest and 


204 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5.51.3; 7.69.2 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 29 n. 21; 55 n. 8). 

?°§ Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5.51.3. Kai adtika oi pév Ek TOV OiKLOV OVAANHBEVTES, 
ot & &k TOV Kyp@v avaxGEvtEc, SoOvG ANEMaALVOV Oi PHVUTAL PETAOXETV Tic 
OVVOLOGIAG, UGotLEL Kai Backvoig AikloBEvtEs AvECKOAOTIGOnOAYV AnavtES. TADTA 
Eni TODTOV ETPAXON TOV DIGTOV. 
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shoulders as far as the wrist, were following [him] lacerating [his] naked [body] with 
whips.?© 


Besides Hengel, also Stockbauer sees the text as a reference to cross- 
bearing.*°” However, the text is only a description of a slave tied to a 
beam of wood who is beaten with whips. Nothing in the text suggests 
that the slave was crucified after the torture. Nothing in the text suggests 
that the EdAov was the horizontal beam of a cross (tf), as Stockbauer pro- 
poses. The text only indicates that the slave was tortured in a certain way 
and then executed, as implied earlier in the story. 

There is in fact a similar account in the far end of Roman Antiquities in 
which the subsequent execution is described. 


When the decree about the punishment had been ratified, stakes [n&ttaAo1] were fixed 
in the Forum, and men being brought forward in groups of three hundred, having their 
elbows bent behind [them], they were tied [npocedodvto] naked to the stakes 
[matté&Ao1c]. Then, having been scourged with whips in the sight of all, they had the 
back tendons of their neck cut off with an ax. And after them another three hundred, 
and again other large [groups] were destroyed, in all four thousand five hundred. And 
they did not even receive burial, but having been dragged out of the Forum to an open 
place in front of the city, they were torn asunder by birds and dogs.?°8 


The victims were tied to the stakes and tortured in a way that is quite 
similar to the one in the previous text — without being crucified. Hence, it 
is difficult to define the events in the Forum (Ant. Rom. 5.51.3) as an in- 
stance of “cross-bearing.” The only conclusion that can be drawn is that 
they simply were tortured in some way. The text in 5.51.3 reveals that the 
scourging could be followed by a suspension, but not what kind of sus- 
pension. Thus, in the end none of the texts of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
is of much help in the study of crucifixion, other than being yet another 
example of the diversity of the punishment forms. 


206 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7.69.2. oi 8 &yovtes tov Sepanovta exi tiv TyLMpiay tac 
AXEIPAG AMOTELVAVTES GpMotépas Kai ELAM mpoodSHnoavtes Napa TH OTEPVA TE Kai TODG 
MLOLG Kai HEYPL TOV KAPNO~V SiyKkovtt NapHnKOAODBovV Eatvovtes HAOTIEL YVUVOV 
OvTa. 

207 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 29 n. 21; 55 n. 8; STOCKBAUER, Kunstgeschichte, 19. 

208 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 20.16.2. Kvpwbévtosg 5& tod neEpi Thc tTYLMWpias SOypaTOS 
NATTAAOL TE KATENKYNOAV EV TH AYOPA, KAL TAPAYOLEVOL KATH TPLAKOGIOULG Aavdpac, 
NEPINYHEVOL TOVG AYK@vaCG ONiow mMpooEsdsoBvVTO TOTS NATTAAOIG YopVvol’ ENELTA 
HAOTLELV AIKLOBEVTEG ANAVTIMOV OPOVTOV ANEKONTOVIO TH NEAEKEL TODG DIO Taic KE- 
PAAAIC vHTLALOVG TEVOVTASG Kai LETH TODTOVG ETEPOL TPLAKOOLOL, Kai adOIC GAAOL 
TOOOVTOL SiEQHAPNHOAY, OL CDUNAVTES TETPAKLOXLALOL KAL TEVTAKOOLOL. KAL ODSE TAMTIC 
ETVYOV, GAN EAKVOVEVTES EK THic MyOPAc Eig AVANENTAPEVOV TL TPO THIG MOAEWS YwWPLOV 
b20 OiwvOv Kai KvvOv Siegopnénoayv. Dionysius uses m&ooaA0¢ in an unusual fashion 
in the text. The noun refers usually to small sticks or wooden nails (see s.v. LSJ), but 
appears to denote larger beams of wood in this text. 
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7.3. Flavius Josephus 


Flavius Josephus (37/38—ca. 100 C.E.) wrote about the political situation 
of the Jews of his time as well as the history of the Jewish people. As a 
descendant of the Hasmonean family, he belonged to the priestly aristoc- 
racy and came to play an important role as a political and military leader 
during the early stages of the Jewish revolt against Rome 66-73 C.E. He 
was captured by the Romans, chose to cooperate with them, traveled to 
Rome with Titus after the fall of Jerusalem, and lived in Rome for the rest 
of his life.?° 

Both Hengel and Kuhn refer to several texts by Josephus, which they 
interpret as crucifixion accounts.?’° Josephus uses &vactavpodv exclu- 
sively in his references to suspension (while Philo uses &vacKxoAoniCetv 
exclusively).?"" Josephus also uses otavpdg in some texts, sometimes in 
combination with xpepavvivor or mpoondodv. Josephus does not use the 
oKoAon-stem at all. Josephus’ texts will chiefly be divided into two 
groups. The first group contains texts with suspension accounts, which 
lack information about what kind of suspension they describe. The texts 
of the second group do contain such information, sometimes with indica- 
tions that the suspension at hand might be a crucifixion. 

Josephus describes suspension punishments i in at least twenty-eight 
texts and uses the otavp-terminology, i.e., &vaotavpodv, otavpodv and 
otavpdc, in the majority of these. 


7.3.1. Texts Without Indications of the Suspension Form 


The majority of the texts by Josephus are unspecified when it comes to 
the nature of the suspension. A selection of these texts will be studied 
briefly in the following pages. The main discussion of the texts comes at 
the end of this section. 

The first text could be challenging to find under the present heading. 
The Testimonium Flavianum, as it is generally called, comes from Jewish 
Antiquities and refers to the death of Jesus. Thereby it falls outside the 


209 See also, FELDMAN, “Josephus,” 990-91; MASON, Josephus and the New Testa- 
ment, 35-52. 

210 Hengel: BJ 1.97/113 (par. AJ 13.380); 2.75 (par. AJ 17.295); 2.241, 253, 306-08; 
3.3215 5.289, 449-51; 7.202; AJ 12.256; 18.79; 19.94; 20.102, 129 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 8; 
24-263 31 N. 24; 35 N. 7; 403 47; 49 N. 11; 60; 71 n. 10; 74-75; 84 n. 33 85 nN. 4). 

Kuhn: Vit. 417-21; BJ 1.97/113 (par. AJ 13.380); BJ 2.75 (par. AJ 17.295); BJ 2.241 
(par. AJ 20.129); BJ 2.253; BJ 2.306-08; BJ 3.321; BJ 5.289; 5.449-51; 7.202-03; AJ 
12.256; AJ 13.380ff.; AJ 17.295; AJ 18.63f.; 18.65—-80; AJ 18.79; AJ 19.94; AJ 20.102, 129 
(“Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 660-61, 62 + n. 64; 680, 94, 95; 707 + N. 356; 708, 10, 11 + n. 380; 
714, 15 n. 414 and 416; 717, 18, 21 n. 4553; 724, 25, 27, 34 + N. $18; 739, 52, 535 $4, $65 57): 

21t As noticed by HENGEL, Crucifixion, 24. 
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text corpus in focus of the present investigation,*’? but since it is well 
known, it is useful as an example of a basic problem which is dealt with in 
this investigation. The genuineness of the Testimonium Flavianum is dis- 
puted and most scholars regard the text as partly interpolated.?%3 It ap- 
pears to interrupt the ongoing story with assumed Christian utterances.?"4 
Here the text from the Loeb edition will be studied without any deeper 
text-critical discussion, since the reference to the otavpdc is outside the 
assumed Christian utterances and is thus not disputed. 


At this time lived Jesus, a wise man, if one ought to call him a man. For he was a doer of 
incredible works, a teacher of such people as receive the truth with pleasure; he won 
over [to his side] many Jews and many of the Greeks. This one was the Messiah. And 
when Pilate, at the suggestion of the first men among us, had condemned [him] to [the] 
pole [otavp@], those who first loved him did not give up [their love]. For he appeared 
for them alive again on the third day as the prophets of God had said [about] that, as 
well as countless other wonderful [things] about him. And the tribe of Christians, 
named after him, has not disappeared up to this day.”*5 


A reader in the 21* century, with the Gospel accounts and church art in 
mind, gets a rather clear image of the punishment at hand, even though 
Josephus does not explain what kind of punishment he refers to. Josephus 
simply mentions that Pilate condemned Jesus to the otavpdc, without 


212 I.e., only texts which are not influenced by the execution form of Jesus. 


13 E.g., FELDMAN, “Josephus,” 990-91; MASON, Josephus and the New Testament, 
163-75; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 661; STEGEMANN, “Jesus,” cols. 911-12. For a 
rather convincing argumentation for the genuineness of the Testimonium Flavianum, see 
WHEALEY, Josephus on Jesus, xiii-207 (see also VICTOR, “Das Testimonium Flavianum: 
Ein authentischer Text des Josephus,” 72-82). 

14 In spite of the fact that the passage is found in all Greek manuscripts and an- 
cient translations, Origen states that Josephus did not admit “Jesus to be Christ” (tov 
Tnoodv HU@v od KatadeEapevos eivar Xprotov) (Orig. Comm. Mt. 10.17.36-39). Ori- 
gen says further that Josephus “disbelieved in Jesus as Christ” (&niotOv tH ‘Inood a¢ 
Xpiot@) (Orig. C. Cels. 1.47). The assumed Christian statements (e.g., etye Gvbpa adtov 
AEYELW XPT; O xpratdg odtos Tv; Epavn Yap adtots tpitHv ~xov HuEpav dA COv tOv 
BElw@V TpPOONTV tadta tE KAI GAAG PvPia TEpi adtOdD OavUdoLA EipHnKdtov) are also 
missing in a tenth-century text by the Christian Arab author Agapius. 

15 Joseph. AJ 18.63-64. yivetor 5& Kat& todDtOV TOV xpdvov Inoods Gogds av, 
eiye G&vdpa adtov Aéyetv xpH Tiv yap napaddE@v ~pywv xointic, Srdco0KaAo0c 
AVOpOTAV TOV NOOVT| TAANOT SEXOHEVOV, KAI TOAAODS HEV TovdalovsG, TOAAOVG SE Kai 
tod ‘EAAnViKod éxnycyeto 6 xpiotdc odtOG Tv. Kai adtov évdei~EL TOV TPwTOV 
avdp@v nap Niv otavp® enitetynKotoc Mircdtov odk« éexnadoavto oi tO mP@tov 
KYATHOAVTES EPAVH YAP AVtOIC TpitHV ExOV HuEpAV TAAL COv tv BElwv mpOOHTtOv 
TAVITA TE KAL GAAG POPLA TEPi AdDTOD BavLKoLE EipNKOTOV. Eig ETL TE VOV TOV XPlO- 
TLAVOV ALO TODSE MVOLAGPHEVOV ODK EXEALTE TO ODAOV. 
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further explanation. It is not possible to draw any firm conclusion on the 
basis of the sole occurrence of otavpdc.?"° 

Several texts by Josephus share this vagueness. Some of these texts are 
used in various studies of crucifixion. The first text from Jewish Antiqui- 
ties is an example of this. The text is found in Josephus’ description of the 
murder of the Roman emperor Gaius Caligula. The murder was planned 
to occur during a theatrical performance in the royal palace. Josephus 
offers a brief description of the dramatic act in which a suspension was a 
crucial part. 


An actor was introduced, by whom a leader of robbers was suspended [otavpodtat], 
and the pantomime dancer introduced [the] drama Cinyras, in which [the hero] was 
killed as well as his daughter Myrrha, and a great quantity of artificial blood was poured, 
around both the suspended [tov otavpweévta] and Cinyras.”?7 


Hengel uses this text as evidence that crucifixion was a bloody event, 
while Kuhn simply refers to it as a crucifixion.?"® As Hengel correctly 
observes, Josephus describes the execution form as a bloodstained event. 
However, what shows that the suspension at hand is a crucifixion? Jose- 
phus uses the plain form of his regular verb twice but offers no further 
information about the suspension form. Thus, it is only possible to con- 
nect the blood with some kind of suspension, which Josephus refers to 
with the verb otavpotv.?9 It is hard to see any significance in the 
dropped prefix, though it occurs twice within the same text that happens 
to describe a theatrical performance.?”° 

Another example of an unspecified suspension occurs when Josephus 
in Jewish War describes the situation in the land during the reign of ‘Ne- 
ro. Nero had appointed Felix as a procurator of Judea and Felix took ac- 
tions against some rebellious Jews. 


216 For Josephus’ use of the noun otherwise, see BJ 2.308; 5.451; 7.202; AJ 11.261, 
66, 67. N.B., 3.125; 5.469, 70, where otavpdc denotes poles or timber in general. 

217 Joseph. AJ 19.94. kai yap pipocg eiokyetal, Kad Sv otavpodtar AngeEic 
NYEW@V, 6 TE OPxnotis Spada eiok&yer Kivipav, év @ adtdc te ExtElveto Kai h 
Ovyatnp Modppa, aipd te tiv texvntov TOAD Kai 10 TEP TOV OTALPHVEVTA EKKEXDHEVOV 
KQL TO ZEpi TOV Kivdpav. 

218 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 31 n. 24; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 695-96. 

219 Tf it is possible to label the text as a crucifixion reference, it contradicts Hewitt’s 
words that “crucifixion seems to have been originally one of those bloodless punish- 
ments which enable men to satisfy a superstitious horror of shedding blood, especially 
tribal blood, and at the same time to lengthen the victim’s period of agony” (HEWITT, 
“The Use of Nails in the Crucifixion,” 37). 

229 Cf. Joseph. AJ 2.77 and 17.295, where Josephus uses the plain verb independent- 
ly of any theatrical context, so that cannot be seen as a criterion for Josephus’ usage of 
the plain verb form. 
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This one [seized] alive the robber-chief Eleazar who had ravaged the country for twenty 
years and many of those [that were] with him, and sent them to Rome. There was a 
countless multitude of robbers being suspended [&vactavpwévtwv] by him, and 
[those] of the people being detected among them he punished.’7” 


Both Hengel and Kuhn see this text, among others, as evidence of mass 
crucifixions.??? However, this text suffers the same problem as the previ- 
ous one. The suspension form is not specified beyond the use of 
&vactavpodv. The text describes some kind of mass suspensions, which 
Josephus refers to with the verb &vactavpodyv. 

As a last example, belonging to this group are also texts that stress the 
cruel display of the suspended victim. One such text is found in Josephus’ 
description of Jerusalem under Roman siege. He mentions how the Ro- 
man commander Titus desired to frighten the inhabitants. 


It happened in this fight that a Jew was taken alive, whom Titus ordered to be suspend- 
ed [&vaotavpdoat] before the walls, [to see] whether the others would surrender, after 
being terrified by the sight.?73 


Hengel refers to this text as an example of crucifixion as a terrifying 
sight.224 However, the suspension form is not specified beyond the use of 
&Vvaotavpodv in this text either. The text describes some kind of terrify- 
ing suspension, which Josephus refers to with the verb &vactavpodv.??5 
It is difficult to limit (&va)otavpodv as simply meaning “to crucify.” Jo- 
sephus uses the verb in the more unspecific sense “to suspend,” referring 
to an unspecified suspension punishment.?”° An effort to further limit the 
range of meaning of the verb depends only on the context. 


221 Joseph. BJ 2.253. odtog tov te apxiAnotiyv "EAedCapov éteow eixoor tiv 
XDPAV ANOAHEVOV KAI TOAAODS TOV Odv ALTOS Cwyphoas avérepwev cic ‘Pounv tHv 5 
AVACTAVPOBVEVTOV DT ADTOD ANOTOV Kai TOV ENL KOLVOVIA PMPAGEVTOV SHHLOTaV, Od¢ 
EKOAQGEV, GTELPOV TL TATOOS Tv. 

222 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 26 n. 17; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 711. Hengel men- 
tions in the same footnote also Joseph. BJ 2.75; 2.241, 306; 308; AJ 17.295; 20.129. He 
mentions also BJ 3.321; 5.289, but it is not clear whether he also identifies these as mass 
crucifixions. 

223 Joseph. BJ 5.289. ovvéBn & év tadty tH Maxn Kai CwypnOfivat tiva tHv Iov- 
dsatw@v, Ov 6 Titog avaoTAvLPHOAL TPO TOD TElxyouG EKEAEvOEV, Et TL TPOG THV SwiVv 
Evdotlev Ot AOLMOL KATAMAAYEVTES. 

224 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 8, 26 n. 17. Hengel mentions also Joseph. BJ 3.321; 5.289; 
7.202—-0}3. 

25 In Jewish Antiquities Josephus recounts some narratives from Biblical and early 
Jewish texts, which also contain undefined suspensions. Two texts (AJ 11.17, 103) deal 
with the story in which Cyrus expresses his support for the rebuilding of the temple in 
Jerusalem (Ezra 6.6-12 and 1 Esdras 6.27-33), but they do not add anything concerning 
the understanding of the verb beyond the use of &vaotavpodv. 

226 See also Joseph. BJ 2.75, 241; 7.202-03; AJ 18.79; 20.102, 129. 
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The last text of the present section contains an interesting feature. The 
text deals with the capture of Machaerus. A young man named Eleazar 
had been captured by the Romans, and a Roman general acted swiftly. 


He ordered a pole [otavpdv] to be erected as if he would suspend [xpepov] Eleazar in- 
stantly. A deep pain fell upon those that had seen this from the citadel and they wailed 
vehemently crying that the calamity was not endurable. Whereupon Eleazar therefore 
begged them not to let him undergo the most pitiable of deaths and to provide their own 
safety by yelding to the power and fortune of the Romans, since everyone already had 


been subdued.??7 


This text could be used as support for the theory that crucifixion was the 
worse form of execution — if it could be proven that the intended suspen- 
sion in the text was a crucifixion. But that is the problem of this text as 
well. The “most pitiable of deaths” is here only connected with a suspen- 
sion in which a otavpdg was used.??® Nothing is said about the shape of 
the otavpdc, how and in what condition Eleazar was planned to be sus- 
pended. The text is thus unspecified beyond the usage of otavpds. 

The texts mentioned above are interesting from several perspectives. 
They describe the execution form as a terrifying sight, a bloody event, 
sometime with multitudes of victims, the most pitiable of deaths - and in 
particular, they refer to the death of Jesus. The question is, nevertheless, 
how useful they are in a study of the death punishment of crucifixion as it 
is understood in a traditional sense. Both Hengel and Kuhn use them and 
define all texts as references to the punishment of crucifixion, even 
though the suspension method is not specified beyond the use of 
&vactavpodv and otavpdc.?2? The pivotal question is if it is possible to 
determine whether the texts refer to crucifixions on the sole basis of the 


227 Joseph. BJ 7.202-03. 6 pév yap npooétaee Katannyvdvar otavpov a> adtiKa 
KPEL@vV tOv EAEaCapov, tots d€ &x0 tod Mpovpiov todto BeacoapEvoic Oddvy TE TAELOV 
MPOGENECE, KAL SIWADYLOV AVOLACoV OdK avacxETOV Eivar TO TKB0G PodvtEs. EvtadOa 
51) Totvov “EAeaCapos ixétevev adtovG PTE adtOV NEpildetv DropEtvavta BaVvaTtwOV 
TOV OLKTLOTOV KAI OMLOLV ADVTOIS THY CMTNPLAV TapacyxeEtv TH Popatwv eiEavtac ioxdr 
KQL TOXT HETA Ta&vtIAS TON KEXELPWHEVOVG. 

228 Cf. Hdt. 1.110.3, 112.1; Dion. Hal. 3.30.6; Philo, Leg. 129-30; Mos. 2.248-50; 
Spec. Leg. 3.160-61. All these texts label punishment forms completely different than 
crucifixion as the most terrible or the like. 

229 BJ 2.75 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 26 n. 17; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 707); B] 
2.241 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 26 n. 17; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 707); BJ 2.253 
(HENGEL, Crucifixion, 26 n. 17; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 711); BJ 5.289 (HENGEL, 
Crucifixion, 26 n. 17; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 717); BJ 7.202-03 (HENGEL, Cruci- 
fixion 8 n. 17, KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 718); AJ 18.63-64 (KUHN, “Die 
Kreuzesstrafe,” 661); AJ 18.79 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 60; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 
694); AJ 19.94 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 31 n. 24, 35 n. 7; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 
695); AJ 20.102 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 49 n. 11; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 710). 
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occurrence of the otavp-terminology. A negative answer to that question 
is suggested in the present investigation. The common feature of the hith- 
erto studied texts is that it is difficult to determine what kind of suspen- 
sion punishment they describe. Josephus uses the otavp-terminology in 
the texts, but he does not offer any further information about the suspen- 
sion form. 


7.3.2. Lexts With Indications of the Suspension Form 


In his Jewish Antiquities Josephus refers to several suspension punish- 
ments that have features connected with the traditional understanding of 
crucifixion. The first eleven references recount suspensions in the He- 
brew Bible.?3° 

The first text in the present category comments on the fate of the chief 
baker in Genesis 40. When the cupbearer and the chief baker had told 
their dreams, Joseph said that the cupbearer should be released after three 
days while the chief baker had only three days left of his life. 


On the third [day], having been suspended [&vactavpwdévta], he would become food 
for the birds, not being able to defend himself. And these things turned out in the end 
just as Joseph said. For on the foretold day, having offered on his birthday, the king 
suspended [&veotabpwoe] the chief baker, but released the cupbearer from the chains 
and restored him in the same service.”3? 


Two years later, when Pharaoh had had some dreams, the cupbearer re- 
membered Joseph and his dream interpretation. 


[The cupbearer] came and mentioned Joseph to him and also the vision, which he had 
seen in the prison, and [that] the events turned out as this one said; that the chief of the 
bakers was executed by suspension [otavpmGein] on the same day, and it happened to 
this one according to the interpretation of the dream, foretold by Joseph.73 


These texts do not explicitly specify to what kind of suspension they re- 
fer. It is, however, possible to take the phrase “not being able to defend 
himself” (oddév Gpdvetv adtH Svve&pevov) as an indication of a living 
victim suspended with his limbs tied or nailed to the execution tool. But 


230 


Joseph. AJ 2.73, 77; 4.202; 6.374; 11.17, 103, 208, 246, 267, 280, 289. 

73% Joseph. AJ 2.73. tH tpity & adtov &vactavpwmbévta Bopav ~cEeoOar mETELVOIC 
ovdév Gpdverv adtd Svvdpevov. Kai St) tadta TéEAOG Spoiov oic 6 Imonnosc eine 
Gpotépoic EAaBe: tH yap NEPA tH ApoEipNHevy yeveOArov tEeOvKaC O BaolAEdDS TOV 
Hév ELL TOV OLTONOLOV AvEeotabdpwoE, Tov SE OCivoYOoV THv SEGH@V AnOADCUC Eni Tis 
QAdTIS DAINPEGIAS KATEOTHOEV. 

732 Joseph. Aj 2.77. kai npooeAGdv EHvvcev adtH tov IHonnov tiv te Syw, Fv 
QDtOG EidEV EV TH EIPKTT, KA’ TO AnOPAV ExELVOD MPKOaAVTOG, OTL TE OTALPWOELN KATH 
THV AVIV NWEPAV O ENL TOV OITONOIOV KaKEIV@ TODTO ovUBAIH KaTa eENyNnoLv 
OVEIPATOG IMOnNOV MPOELROVTOG. 
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this is a weak indication.?33 Josephus appears to use the plain form of the 
verb in this text in the same way as the compound. 

Josephus recounts a number of stories from the Biblical texts, which 
offer some information on the suspension form beyond the occurrence of 
&vactavpodv. Several texts are connected with the book of Esther.?34 
When Josephus has referred to Mordecai’s intervention to save the Per- 
sian king (11.208) he turns to Haman’s plot to kill Mordecai. Haman had 
ordered a tree (E0Aov) to be cut down and made into a suspension tool 
for Mordecai (11.246). When the king heard that Haman had prepared a 
pole (otavpdg [11.261, 66]) he ordered that Haman should be punished 
instead. 


When the king had heard [this] he decided to inflict on Haman no other punishment 
than that which had been intended for Mordecai; and he ordered him instantly to be 
hanged on that pole [tod otavpod Kpepaobévta] to be killed.*35 


In the last word of the Greek text Josephus offers an indication that, at 
least, Haman’s suspension in the text was an execution, which puts the 
suspension in the Mordecai-Haman drama in a different light. Josephus 
appears to refer to an execution by suspension with &vaotavpodtv. In the 
above-quoted text, Josephus alternates his terminology by using xpe- 
Havvovat and otavpdc. He appears to use kpepavvodvar and otavpdc in 
the same way that he uses &vaotavpodv, as is suggested some paragraphs 
later. Josephus recapitulates the event when he has the Persian king state: 


I have suspended [&veotatpwoa] the one who prepared these things against them, with 
his family, before the gates of Susa; for the all-seeing God has brought this punishment 
upon him.?3¢ 


In addition to the book of Esther, Josephus describes a suspension in 
Jewish Antiquities when he recounts some events described in the early 
Jewish text of First Maccabees. The Seleucid ruler Antiochus IV 
(Epiphanes) forced Hellenistic religion upon the Jewish homeland. Many 
of the Jews complied with the king’s commands, some willingly, others 


733 Feldman labels the suspension of the chief baker as “the Roman method of cru- 
cifixion” without any further discussion (Flavius Josephus, Judean Antiquities 1-4, 
3.152 n. 213). Feldman does mention the dropped prefix in 2.77. 

234 Joseph. AJ 11.208, 246, 61, 66-67, 80, 89. The name of Mordecai should be 
“Mardocai” according to Josephus, but the well-known spelling from the Biblical text is 
used here. 

735° Joseph. AJ 11.267. 6 5& Bactreds dkobdoag odk GAA TyLwpia nepiBaAAELV 
EKptvev TOV “Aavnv 7 TH Kata Mapdoxyaiov vevonévn, Kai KEeAEdel TapaxpTpLA 
avtov && Exelvov Tod OtavPOD KPEWAOBEVTA ATOBaveETV. 

236 Joseph. AJ 11.280. Kai tov tadta Kat adtoV pNYAvnOcpEVOV TPd TOV TOAGV 
tOv Ev Lovooicg KavEOTAdPMOA LETH TiS YEvEeac, TOD NaVTA EPOPAvtos BE0d tadTHV 
AdtTH trv Sixnv ExiPAAOVtOS. 
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by fear of the prescribed punishment (oi pév Exovti ot 5& Kai BV 
EVAGBELav Tic ExnyyeApevns tTywptiac). However, some refused. 


Indeed, they were scourged and their bodies maltreated; while still alive and breathing 
they were suspended [C@vteg éti Kai éunvéovtes &veotavpodvto]; and their wives and 
their children, whom they had circumcised against the policy of the king, they strangled 
by hanging them from the necks of [their] suspended parents [tv d&veotavpopévov 
yovéwv].737 


Both Hengel and Kuhn refer to this text as a reference to crucifixion, even 
though Josephus does not specify the form of suspension punishment 
otherwise than that the victims are alive.73° This feature is, nevertheless, 
worth notice. The question is why Josephus stresses that the victims were 
alive and breathing in this text. Also this text offers an indication that the 
regular suspension objects were corpses. 

Another unusual feature which occurs in the text is that Josephus men- 
tions hanging. Strangulation by hanging is also a form of execution by 
suspension. In this text, strangulation is mentioned in connection with a 
suspension punishment referred to with &dvactavpodtv, yet distinguished 
from it on the terminological level. Thus, it is plausible to assume that the 
usage of (&va)otavpotv in the texts of Josephus does not incorporate 
execution by hanging. 

In his Jewish War Josephus also illustrates a suspension of a living vic- 
tim. It occurs in Josephus’ description of the cruel Hasmonean ruler Al- 
exander Jannaeus. After an extended war with his Jewish subjects, the 
Syrian king Demetrius attacked Alexander. In the neighborhood of Si- 
chem, rebel Jews joined Demetrius’ forces and they marched against Jeru- 
salem. Demetrius won the fight and Alexander took refuge in the hills. 
Moved by Alexander’s lack of fortune, many Jews under Demetrius 
joined him after the battle and Demetrius withdrew. The remainder of the 
Jewish forces under Demetrius continued their war against Alexander, 
but were soon captured and brought to Jerusalem. 


The deeds of cruelty advanced for him by excess of wrath to a degree of impiety; for 
when he had suspended [&vactavpmoas] eight hundred of those taken captive in the 


237 Joseph. AJ 12.256. kai yap Paotiyobpevor Kai TH CHWata Avparvopevor 
C@vtEecg ETL KaL EULNVEOVTEG KAvEOTAvPODVTO, Tac SE YUVATKASG Kai TOVG NATdac ADTAV, 
Oc NEPLETELVOV Tapa Tv tod BPAcLAEMS TpOaipEOoIV, ANTyyov EK TOV TPAXHA®V 
adtods TOv avEotAvpHHéEvwOV Yovéwv Anaptdvtec. Cf. As. Mos. 8.1 (qui confitentes 
circumcisionem in cruce suspendit) and 1 Macc. 1.60—-61 (&kpéwaoav ta Bpégn Ek tov 
TPAXNAV adt@v) that also describe Antiochus IV’s manner. 

238 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 74-75; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 708. 
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midst of the city, he cut the throats of their wives and children before their eyes. And he 
saw this while he was drinking and lying with the concubines.39 


The point of the account requires living suspended victims; they could 
see the dreadful deeds before their eyes.*4° This execution by Alexander 
Jannaeus is recapitulated a few paragraphs later, when Diogenes, a friend 
of Alexander, was killed under the leadership of Alexander’s wife Alex- 
andra. Diogenes was accused of being responsible for having advised the 
king to execute the eight hundred by suspension.74! 

In Jewish Antiquities 13.380, which appears to be a parallel account, 
Josephus stresses that Alexander Jannaeus’ victims were “still alive.” 


Having shut up the most powerful of them in the city of Bethoma he besieged [them], 
and having taken the city and become their ruler he led [them] away to Jerusalem and 
did the most cruel deed of them all; while feasting in a conspicuous place with the con- 
cubines he ordered eight hundred of them to be crucified [&vactavpdoa1], and while 
they were still alive [ét. Cavtwv] he cut the throats of their children and wives before 
their eyes. 747 


The information that can be extracted from these texts is that they de- 
scribe living suspended victims; the suspensions appear to be executions. 

The next text, in which Josephus describes the Roman siege of the city 
of Jotapa, follows the same theme. When a Jewish deserter came to the 
Roman commander Vespasian to betray his people, Vespasian became 
suspicious, remembering an event that showed the faithfulness of the 
Jews. 


739 Joseph. BJ 1.97. npobdxoyev 5& adte bu’ drepPoAnv opyiic cic KoéPetav 10 tric 
QHOTHTOG TOV Yap ANPOEVTMOV OKTAKOGIOVSG GvactAaLpHOaG Ev PEON TH NOAEL 
YVVALKASG TE KAI TEKVA ADTOV AnEGMaAEEV <Ev> Talc GywEOoL Kai TADTA TNivwv Kai OvVY- 
KQTOKEIMEVOG TAIG NAAAAKLOLV AMEMPa. 

24° For other depictions of this cruel method, see Hdt. 9.120.4; Diod. Sic. 
34/35.12.1; Plut. Cleom. 59. 

24t Joseph. BJ 1.113. “Thus they themselves killed Diogenes, a distinguished man 
who was a friend of Alexander’s, accusing him of being an adviser regarding the suspen- 
sion of the eight hundred by the king” (Atoyévnv yotdv tiva tv ExionpLov, PiAov 
“AAEEGVSPO YEYEVNHEVOV, KTELVOVOLV ADTOL, ODUPODAOV EYKaAODVTES yEYOVEVaL TEP 
TOV AVACTAVPHBEVTOV DIO TOD PAGLAEMS OKTAKOOLOV). 

242, Joseph. AJ 13.380. katakAetoag 5& todc Svvatwt&tovs adtdv év Bedopw dc 
NOAEL EXOALOPKEL, AABOv SE tTHV NOALV Kai YEVO"EVOG EYKPATIG aAdTOV AnmHyaYyEV Eic 
‘TEpoOOAVDHA, KAL TAVTOV WLOTATOV Epyov ESpacEev’ EOTLMLEVOG YAP EV ANOATHO LETH 
TOV TAAAAKISOV AVAGTAVPGGAL MPOGETAEEV AVTOV WG OKTAKOOLOVG, TOG 5E TAtdac 
QVtTO@V Kai Tag yovatkac ét. COvtMvV napa tac EKEivwv SweEIG AnEogatter). It is 
thought that the Nahum Pesher from cave 4 of the Dead Sea Scrolls also describes the 
cruelty of Alexander Jannaeus (CHARLESWORTH, Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls, 277- 
78; FITZMYER, To Advance the Gospel, 131). The text (4QpNah frags. 3-4 col. I line 7) 
mentions that “he suspended living men” (a77 Mw2X 7977). 
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[Vespasian] had suspicions about the deserter, knowing the faithfulness the Jews [show] 
to each other and the disrespect [they had] toward punishment; because earlier, one of 
those from Jotapa, having been taken, endured every kind of outrage under torture and 
having said nothing about the affairs within [the city] to the enemies while they exam- 
ined him through fire, he was suspended [a&veotavpm@n] while smiling at death.*43 


It is possible that the victims’ disrespect toward the punishment occurred 
after the suspension. The text implies consciousness while the victim was 
suspended. 

However, the reading of these four latter texts also offers some addi- 
tional and no less important information. As mentioned, it is possible to 
assume that the suspension objects were usually corpses, since Josephus 
sometimes stresses that the victims were alive (and breathing).”44 In fact, 
some supplementary texts of the present category strengthen this as- 
sumption. These texts refer to unspecified post-mortem suspension. They 
do not describe executions. 

The first text refers to the text — well known for the present topic — in 
Deuteronomy 21.22-23, which describes the proposed punishment of a 
criminal. Josephus specifies the criminal as a blasphemer, perhaps by ref- 
erence to the transgression described in Leviticus 24.16 as proposed by 
Thackeray.*45 


He that blasphemes God, after being stoned, let him be suspended [kpepao@a] all day 
and buried in a dishonored and unnoticed way.?4° 


743 Joseph. BJ 3.320-21. 7 8 fv pév bv drovoiac 6 adtdpoAoc, 16 TE TpdcG 
QAANAOVG TiGtOV E1d0TL TOV Tovdaiwv Kai Thy MpdcG Tac KOAGOEIC DrEpOWiay, Ene1dh 
KQi TPOTEPOV ANPAEIC TIc TOV AO Tijc Iwtanadtyns Tpoc nhOav aixkiav Paodvav 
Qvtéoxev Kai pndév 51a TMopdc eEEpevvdor totic MoAEpioig nepi THv Evdov Einav 
AVEOTALPHOH Tod Bavatov KaTapEersiOv. 

44 Joseph. AJ 12.256; 13.380. Cf. Polyb. 1.86.4-7. 

45 Joseph. AJ 4.202 (THACKERAY and MARCUS, LCL). See also Josephus, Judean 
Antiquities I-4, 400-01 n. 594. 

246 Joseph. AJ 4.202. 6 5& PAaoOnLToas bedv KatarEvobEic KPELaGOw 51 TuEpas 
Kal AtTiwas Kai dpavas PantéoOw. Cf. BJ 4.317, which is loosely related to Deut 21.22- 
23, i.e., the same Biblical text as AJ 4.202 is related to. Josephus describes the situation in 
Jerusalem under Idumaean cruelty and uses &vactavpotv in connection with what ap- 
pears to be a Jewish suspension punishment. During a fight in Jerusalem, the Idumaeans 
were guilty of vast cruelty. When they had ravaged the city and killed the high priest, 
they even maltreated the corpses. “They proceeded so far in impiety as to cast out [the 
corpses] without burial, although Jews are so careful about funeral rites that they even 
take down those suspended by sentence and bury [them] before sunset” (mpofjA®ov 5 
E1G TOOODTOV GOEPELAC, MOTE KAL ATAMOVGS PTyal, KALTOL TOGADTHV Tovdalwv TEPi THC 
TAPAS MPOVOLIAV NOLOVHEVOV, WOTE Kai TODS EK KATASIKNS AVEOTALPWLEVOUG TPO 
Sdvto0g HAiov KaeAElv te Kai Odnterv). By the loose connection to Deut 21.22—23 the 
text may also refer to post-mortem suspensions. It is thus problematic to use this text as 
an indication that the Jews used execution by crucifixion. 
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The second text deals with the fate of Saul and his sons, and thus refers to 
the story in First Samuel 31.8-11. 


The following day while the Philistines were stripping the corpses of the enemies, they 
came upon the bodies of Saul and his sons, and after they had stripped [them] they cut 
off their heads and sent a message around the country telling that the enemies were fall- 
en. And they dedicated the armor to the temple of Astarte, but suspended 
[&veotabdpwoav] the bodies to the walls of the city of Bethsan, which is now called 
Scythopolis.747 


This text connects &vaotavpodv with a post-mortem suspension of de- 
capitated victims.74° Thus, the usage of (&va)otavpodv obviously covers 
suspension of living victims, i.e., executions, as well as post-mortem sus- 
pensions. 

- Josephus’ use of &vactavpotv otherwise may indicate that he also uses 
the otavp-terminology in connection with a punishment resembling cru- 
cifixion as defined in the introduction. A text in Josephus’ Life is an ex- 
ample of this. Josephus describes some events that occurred when he had 
joined the Roman forces and was with the Roman emperor Titus during 
the siege of Jerusalem. 


I was sent by Titus with Cerealius and a thousand horsemen to a certain village called 
Tekoa to prospect whether it was a place to prove suitable for an entrenched camp; as I 
returned from that place I saw many captives suspended [aveotavpwpévovc] and recog- 
nized three who had been my acquaintances. I felt pain in my soul and went with tears 
to Titus and told him [about them]. He commanded immediately that they should be 
taken down and obtain the greatest care. Two of them died while being treated, but the 


third was brought back to life.*4? 


747 Joseph. AJ 6.374. tH 8 enioboyn oKvdAedovtes oi MaAaiotivor tov tHv no- 
AELLM@V VEKPODSG EXLTLYXAVOVOL TOIG TOD LaAOvAOD Kai TOV TAaldwov AdDTOD CALAOL Kai 
OKVAEDOAVTEG ANOTELVOVOLV ADTAV TAG KEQAAKG, KA KATH TAGAV NEPLHYYELAGY TI 
XOPAV NELWAVTEG OTL TENTMKACLV OL NOAELLOV KALI TAG HEV AAVONAIAG ADTaV 
AvEOHKaAV Eic TO AOTHPTELOV iEPOv, TA 5E COHWATA AvEeotAadpHMOAV TPOG TH TELXN THC 
BrnPoav nOAEMS,  VOV ZKVOONOAIC KaAETTAL. 

248 Feldmann labels the suspension as an “impaling” without further discussion 
(Josephus, Judean Antiquities 1-4, 4.203). 

749 Joseph. Vit. 420-21. nenpbeic 5 dnd Titov Kaicapog obdv Kepeadrio Kai 
XLALOUG innedoiv Eig KMPNV Tivae OEK@av AEYOHEVHV APOKATAVONOWV Et TONOG 
ENLTHSELOG ~EOTIV yYapaKka SéEac8ar, wo ExelWev dnootpépav ceidov NOAAODG 
QIXHAAWMTOVG AVECTAVPWMHEVOVG KAI THETIC EYVMPIOM OVVNGEIC OL YEVOHEVOUG, TAYHOG 
TE THV WOXNV Kai pETA SaKpdwv MpocEAOMV Titm eEinov. 6 8 EdOdDC EKEAEVOEV 
KAOAIpPEBEVTAG ADTODG BEPANEiac ENIEAEOTATIS TOXElLV. Kai ot pEv 500 TEAEDTHOLV 
OepanevopEvon, 0 5E THitoc ECnoEv. 
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This text is a good candidate for being labeled as a crucifixion account.’5° 
This is based on the fact that the text describes not only a living victim, 
but also a suspension form that is possible to survive. Suspension by im- 
paling or hanging does not fit the description of the text in the same way. 
The genre of the text might also strengthen this account, since the text 
occurs in Josephus’ autobiographical Life. 

In the next text, Josephus reports how the Roman procurator Florus 
used the suspension punishment in a new way. Florus went to Jerusalem 
to punish some Jews who had made themselves guilty of insulting him. 
He ordered that these should be handed over to him. When this did not 
happen and the Jewish leaders instead pleaded for their people, Florus 
ordered that the soldiers should ravage the agora and kill any that they 
might encounter. 


It was a flight out of narrow lanes and a slaughter of those who were caught; no method 
of seizure was left out, and many of the moderate people were seized and led up before 
Florus. He maltreated them with whips and suspended them [&veotadpmwcev]. The total 
number of those killed that day, with wives and children — for they did not even spare 
the infants — was about three thousand and six hundred together. The new cruelty of the 
Romans made the offense heavier; Florus dared to do at that time that which no one 
[had dared] before, to scourge before the tribunal and nail to a pole [otavp 
TpoonA@oai] men of equestrian rank, who, though Jews by birth, anyway were of Ro- 
man dignity.*>" 


The use of the verb npoondodv in combination with otavpdc indicates 
that the suspension contained an act of nailing. The new feature of the 
punishment was that Jews socially and politically connected with the 
Romans were executed. This notion strengthens the common assumption 
that Romans mainly suspended foreigners and people of lower social and 
political rank. 

The last text is well-known and it describes the situation during the 
Roman siege of Jerusalem. The famine forced inhabitants to sneak out of 
town in their search for food. Robbers ravaged the city. 


250 


As Mason does in his commentary on Josephus’ Life (Josephus, Life of Jose- 
phus, 167 [n. 1734)). 

25t Joseph. BJ 2.306-08. pvyn & fv éK TOV OtevMn@®v Kai Pdvos TAV KATAAGLBE- 
VOHEV@V, THOMOG TE APTAYTc OVdEiG TAPEAEiTETO, KALI TOAAODG THV HETPLOV ODAAG- 
Bovtes Eni TOV BABPOV Kvijyov. odc pdotiELy mpoaiKiodpEevos a&veotadpwcev. 6 5é& 
OCVLNAG TAV EKELVNG ANOAOMEVOV Tic NEpas ApLOpds odv yovarEiv Kai TEKvOIG, ODdSE 
YAP VHTiMv ATECXOVTIO, TEPi TPLOXLALOVG Kai EEAKOGLOVG SVvVHXON. Bapvtépav te 
ENOLEL THV OVLPOPAV TO KALVOV TG POLatwav OLdtHTtoc 6 yap pNdEic mpdtEpov tOtE 
®AOpog eEtoApnoev, Avdpac inmukod taypatos paotiyHoai te mpd tod Bhuatocs Kai 
OTAVPO TPOONAGoa1, @v ei Kai TO yévog Tovdaiov GAAG YoDV 10 KELMLA ‘Popaikov 
hy. 
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The famine made them bold [enough] for the excursions and it remained [for them, if] 
being unseen, to be taken by the enemy. And when caught they defended themselves out 
of necessity, and after a fight it seemed too late to beg for mercy. They were scourged 
and subjected to all kinds of outrage in torture until death and suspended 
[&veotavpodvto] opposite the walls. On the one hand, the calamity seemed pitiable to 
Titus, when five hundred or sometimes even more were caught every day; on the other 
hand, he did not think it safe to release those caught by force, and to guard so many 
would make [them] a watch over those appointed to guard [them]. But surely, the main 
reason for not ceasing [with the suspensions] was that he believed that they might sur- 
render at this sight, not to be handed over, having to suffer in the same way. So the sol- 
diers, out of rage and hatred, nailed [mpoonAovv] the captured in different postures for 
amusement, and by way of the multitude, room was wanting for the poles [totc otav- 
potc] and poles [otavpoi] [wanting] for the bodies.*5” 


The use of the verb mpoondodv in combination with otavpdc shows that 
the suspensions in the text have a resemblance to crucifixion in the sense 
that they include an act of nailing. Some of the victims appear, however, 
to have been killed before their suspension.*53 Thus, the usage of 
(&va)otavpodv seems to cover both executions by suspension, post- 
mortem suspensions, and acts of nailing in connection with suspension 
punishments. 

A remaining question is whether (&va)otavpotv covers other suspen- 
sion punishments such as impaling and hanging. To reach at least a slight- 
ly more defined range of meaning, an earlier mentioned text together with 
a new one needs to be considered. 

A text which describes the cruelty of Antiochus IV (Epiphanes) was 
studied above. Josephus states in the text that Jews were suspended alive, 
“and their children, whom they had circumcised against the policy of the 
king, they strangled by hanging them from the necks of [their] suspended 
parents” (A2fyXOV EK TOV TPAXTA@V ADTOVG TOV AVECOTALPOMLEVOV 


252 


Joseph. BJ 5.449-51. toAUNpods 5& mpdc tac EEdSOVG 6 Alpos ENOiEL, KAI KaTE- 
AEtnEto AavOdvovtac Eic tTodc NOAELLOVG GAioKEecOat. AaLPavopEevor SE KAT AavayKHV 
NUVVOVTO, KAL HETA WAXNV iketedEelv Gwpov €50KEL. Maotiyodpevor 57 Kai mpoPaca- 
viCopevor Tod Oavatov niOaV aikiav A&vEeotavpodvto tod TElxyous AvtiKpd. Tit@ pév 
OdV OIKTPOV TO NHOBOG KATEPAIVETO, TEVTAKOOLMV EKcoTHG HuEpac toti 8 Ste Kai 
TMAELOVOV GALOKONEVOV, ODTE SE TODS Pia ANMBEVTAS AMETVAL GOMAAES KAI PLAKTTELV 
TOCOVTOVG PPOVPAV THV PLAGESVtT@V EMP: TO YE NV TAEOV ODK EKOAVEV TAX AV 
évdodvat mpdc tiv Gwiv EATiOaS ADTOVG <Mc>, ci LN TApadotev, GHOLA TELOOLEVODG. 
MPOGHAOvV SE Oi OTPATIATAL Si OpyTv Kai loos TovG GAdVtTAG GAAOV GAA@ OYXNPATL 
TPOG YXAEDHV, Kai 51a TO TABOOS YOPA Tt EVEAELTE TOTS GTAVPOTC KAI OTAVPOI TOTC 
OOLAOLV. 

753. This reading depends on the interpretation of o@pa. Josephus uses the noun in 
the sense of both “body,” as distinct from soul (wvx7), and “corpse” in, e.g., B] 2.476. 
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yovéwv arapt@vtec).25+ Thus, when referring to something that appears 
to be an execution by hanging, Josephus uses a different terminology. It is 
plausible to take this text as an indication that the usage of dvactavpodv 
does not cover execution by hanging. 

When it comes to the punishment of impaling, it becomes slightly 
more problematic. Josephus does not refer to any proper impaling. The 
closest he gets to the theme of impaling are two texts that describe a case 
of torture and a supposed accident. The first text describes the situation 
inside Jerusalem during the siege mentioned above, when famine drew 
people to horrible acts. 


They invented terrible methods of torture in the search for food: blocking up the pas- 
sages of the genitals of the pitiful with peas, piercing through the fundaments with sharp 
skewers [pGBdo1g 5 dEeiaic &vaneipovtes tas ~5pac]; and one suffered [so much even] 
by hearing [about] the horror [that it led] to confession of possession of one bread or 
that he would reveal one handful of barley meal that was hidden.**? 


The second text that contains an incident with some resemblance to im- 
paling describes a plot against Herod the Great. Two men said under tor- 
ture that they were sent by his son Alexander to kill Herod. The plot was 
that they would kill Herod while he was hunting beasts. They could then 
say that he fell from his horse and was accidentally impaled by his own 
spear (Svvatov yap Eivar A€yELV WG ANO TOD innov KatTEvEeXOEic EuNaAp- 
ein Tats adtod Adyxatc).?5° Neither of these texts contains the punish- 
ment of impaling according to the definition in the introduction. Never- 
theless, they describe two events with some proximity to impaling, or 
rather piercing in the latter case. It is possible at least to conjecture, on the 
basis of these texts, that Josephus uses a different terminology when he 
comes close to the field of impaling. 

These latter texts are useful in the attempt to trace the outer limits of 
the usage of &vactavpotv. The verb, as used by Josephus, appears to re- 
fer to executions by suspension, in which nailing was sometimes a part, 
and to post-mortem suspension. It does not seem to refer to impaling and 
hanging. 


54 Joseph. AJ 12.256. tag 5& yovatkas Kai todc natdacg adtdv, ods nEpiéteLvov 
Tapa THv tod BAolAswWSo ApOMipEeoiv, ANTyYOV EK TOV TPAXNHAWV AdDTODS TV 
AVEGTAVPOPLEVOV YOVEWV ATOAPTAVTEG. 

755 Joseph. BJ 5.435. S5ewas 5& Backvwv dd0dc éxevdovv mpdc Epevvav tPOY*IC, 
OpdBotg pEV EuMpattovtEes toic GAALOIG tod THV aidotwv NdpODG, P&BdSoIc 8 dEEtaIC 
QVANELPOVTEG TAG Edpac, TA MPIKTa SE Kai AKoatc EnaXE Tic Eig EEOLOAdYNOL EvdG 
Gptov Kat (va LHvdoy SpaKa Liav KEKPOLLEVHV GAGITOV. 

256 Joseph. AJ 16.315. 
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7.3.3. Conclusion — Josephus and Crucifixion 


Josephus often does not specify the nature of the suspension punishments 
in the texts in focus. He uses &vactavpodv in the broad sense “to sus- 
pend a living or dead person in some way on a (wooden) construction.” 
otavpds is the primary designation of such a suspension structure (he 
uses EdAov twice in AJ 11.246 and a wall in 6.374). Thus, if the aim is to 
trace anything more specific, the otavp-terminology is not sufficient. If 
the aim is to trace the punishment of crucifixion as it is traditionally un- 
derstood, the majority of Josephus’ texts are ambiguous. A present-day 
reader cannot decide what kind of suspension form they describe. In or- 
der to find references to crucifixions, something more is needed, beyond 
the otavp-terminology. When Josephus uses the otavp-terminology in 
combination with npoondodv, which implies an act of nailing, it is an ex- 
ample of this additional information. Another example is when the text 
indicates that the victims were alive when suspended, which implies that 
the suspension was an execution. 

To reach some conclusions regarding Josephus and the punishment of 
crucifixion, several features have to be considered. The texts which con- 
tain additional information about the suspension fall into two subgroups. 
The first, and rather vague, group indicates where the outer limits of the 
usage of &vaotavpodv as used by Josephus might be.?57 A reasonable 
conjecture is that the verb does not cover impaling (BJ 5.435 and AJ 
16.315) or hanging (AJ 12.256). If this is correct, Josephus uses the otavp- 
terminology slightly more specifically and in a different fashion than pre- 
vious authors.?5® The second group indicates what is within these lim- 
its:259 some kind of limb suspension of a living or dead person on a 
(wooden) pole. The conclusions that can be drawn concerning the death 
punishment of crucifixion in Josephus’ texts are, in the end, rather mea- 
ger. 

The first group of conclusions deals with the terminological issue, and 
only a handful of texts can come into consideration. &vactavpotv, as 
used by Josephus, does not mean “to crucify” in a traditional sense. In 


757 Joseph. AJ 12.256: hanging is mentioned with a different terminology; BJ 5.435 
and AJ 16.315 come close to impaling and a different terminology is used. 

258 In the older Greek literature the verb leans toward impaling as its primary usage 
(see, e.g., Hdt. 4.103.1-3; Thuc. 1.110.3; Ctesias, FGrH 3c, 688 F 14.39; Xen. An. 3.1.17; 
Plut. De fort. Rom. 325D.5, with comments). 

759 Joseph. AJ 12.256 (describes living victims but indicates simultaneously that the 
usual suspension objects were corpses); 2.73, 77 (a living victim who appears to have his 
arms tied or nailed, perhaps to the execution tool); Vit. 420-21 (a suspension form which 
is possible to survive); BJ 1.97 (living victim); 2.306-08 (victims nailed); BJ 3.320-21 
(living victim); BJ 5.449-51 (victims nailed, but possibly dead). 
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some texts, Josephus uses the verb in connection with executions by sus- 
pension, in which nailing sometimes was a part.?°° However, since he also 
uses the verb when he refers to an act of displaying mutilated corpses, it is 
obvious that the usage of the verb covers both suspension forms, i.e., 
both execution by suspension and suspension of corpses.**! The suspen- 
sion tool is otavpdéc. otavpdc as used by Josephus does not mean “cross” 
(fT). GtavPdc appears to be a (wooden) pole of any kind on which a living 
or dead person is suspended. The use of npoondodv in combination with 
otavpdcs implies that the victims were sometimes attached with nails.” 
The suspension object could be a corpse or a living person who is sus- 
pended to be executed. Both suspension objects create a terrifying sight. 

When it comes to the plain form, otavpotv, Josephus appears simply 
to use the term interchangeably with &vactavpotv without any distinc- 
tion between them. It is possible to argue that the use of the plain form in 
Jewish Antiquities 19.94 is due to its context of theatrical performance, 
but that does not explain the usage in Josephus’ description of the cup- 
bearer’s fate in Jewish Antiquities 2.77.73 

In Jewish Antiquities 4.202 only the semantically broad verb xpe- 
Havvovar is used. In Jewish War 7.202-03 and Jewish Antiquities 
11.267/280 the verb is used in combination with both &vactavpodv and 
otavpdc.?°4 It is thus reasonable to conclude that Josephus uses xpe- 
Havvbdvat as a reference to both suspension of corpses and executions by 
suspension. 

The second group of conclusions deals with the thematic issue. If the 
aim is only to trace executions by crucifixion as defined in the present 
investigation, the issue is complicated. Texts that refer to post-mortem 
suspensions are ruled out together with those that do not explicitly de- 
scribe living victims (or perhaps mention nailing, if one deems that to be a 
crucial part of the punishment). Among disqualified texts are, due to their 
vagueness, the texts that portray the suspension as a terrifying and blood- 
stained act or as being the most pitiable punishment form — and surpris- 
ingly enough, Josephus’ account of the execution of Jesus. 65 Left is a 
group of texts containing indications of crucifixion on various levels.?® 
However, none of these texts shows explicitly that the suspension at hand 


260 


Joseph. BJ 2.306-08 and 5.449-51. 
261 Joseph. AJ 6.374. 
262 Joseph. BJ 2.306-08; 5.449-5I. 
Josephus appears not to be influenced by LXX regarding the usage of verb, 
since LXX has xpepavvdvat (Gen 40.19, 22; 41.13). 
264 &vaotavpodv: AJ 11.267/280; otavpdc: BJ 7.202-03; AJ 11.267/280). 
2 Joseph. BJ 5.289; 7.202-03; AJ 19.94. 
6 Joseph. Vit. 420-21; BJ 2.306-08; 5.449-51. 
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really is a crucifixion. In the end, there are no firm crucifixion accounts in 
the corpus Josepheum. 

Josephus offers only vague indications in a few texts containing addi- 
tional information, which gives the punishment at least some similarity to 
crucifixion.?*” Thus, the conclusions that can be drawn from these texts 
are not directly connected with the punishment of crucifixion. It is only 
possible to say that they may offer some information about crucifixion. 

Therefore, the punishment of crucifixion as portrayed by Josephus 
may contain these features: First, Josephus implies that nails could be 
used in the suspension act (BJ 2.306-08 and 5.449-51). However, this is 
close to a circular argument since the texts are made plausible through the 
occurrence of the actual verb, mpoondodv. Second, the victim’s arms could 
be attached, perhaps to the execution tool in some way (A/J 2.73). Third, 
relatives of the suspended were from time to time tortured and killed in 
sight of the victim (BJ 1.97). Fourth, the victims could be scourged before 
the suspension (BJ 2. 306-08). Fifth, suspension could be used for acquir- 
ing information from enemies during war (BJ 3.320-21). Sixth, it is main- 
ly the Romans who use the suspension punishment against the Jewish 
people in Josephus’ texts. It is, however, not possible to exclude the pos- 
sibility that Josephus understood the prescribed punishment in Deuter- 
onomy 21.22-23 as a reference to execution by crucifixion.”® If this as- 
sumption is correct, the Jewish people used crucifixion according to Jose- 
phus’ accounts of the events under the Hasmonean ruler Alexander Jan- 
naeus (BJ 1.97/113 [par. AJ 13.380)). 

The suspension punishments as portrayed by Josephus do contain var- 
iations. The executors could use their imagination when they implement- 
ed the punishments (BJ 5.449-51). The result is that the only secure con- 
clusion that can be drawn from Josephus’ texts is that the suspension 
methods might appear rather diverse in different situations. 


7.4. Plutarch 


Plutarch (ca. 45 — before 125 C.E.) spent most of his life in the Boeotian 
town of Chaeronea. He was nevertheless familiar with Athens and trav- 
eled to both Egypt and the Roman Peninsula. The last thirty years of his 
life Plutarch spent as a priest at Delphi and was devoted to the study of 


267 E.g., Joseph. BJ 2.306-08, which combines &vactavpodv and otavpds with 
mpoonaody, which indicates an act of nailing, and AJ 13.380, which states that the sus- 
pended were “still alive” (tt Co@vtwv) and thus rules out the possibility of a post- 
mortem suspension. 


268 Joseph. BY 4.317. 
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the ancient pieties. Both Hengel and Kuhn refer to several crucifixion 
accounts in Plutarch’s texts.?9 


7.4.1. Unspecified Suspensions in Plutarch 


As was the case in almost all hitherto studied texts, the majority of the 
suspension accounts in Plutarch’s texts are unspecified when it comes to 
the suspension method. Three examples of these texts, defined as crucifix- 
ions by either Hengel or Kuhn or both, will be studied here. 

The first text comes from Plutarch’s description of the Roman consul 
and dictator Fabius Maximus and deals with an event during Hannibal’s 
campaign in Italy. Hannibal once made a great error when he decided to 
move his forces. Due to a misinterpretation of a city name, native guides 
led the forces into a geographical trap. Hannibal’s enemy, Fabius Maxi- 
mus, seized the opportunity, attacked, and killed eight hundred of Han- 
nibal’s troops. 


Thereby Hannibal wanted to retreat, and, having perceived the mistake of his position 
and the danger, he suspended [&veotadpwoe] the guides and gave up the intention to 
force out the enemies and to attack from the passes [of which] they were masters.”7° 


Plutarch does not specify the suspension form in this text, while Kuhn 
labels it as a crucifixion.?”7" The next text comes from Plutarch’s descrip- 
tion of Alexander the Great and deals with Alexander’s reaction to the 
death of Hephaestion. When they had arrived at Ecbatana in Media, He- 
phaestion caught a fever. But Hephaestion, being a proud soldier, did not 
submit to the physician’s orders. As soon as the physician had gone off to 
the theater, Hephaestion sat down to eat and he drank a great amount of 
wine. As a result, he fell sick and died after a short while. 


269 Hengel: Plut. Artax. 17.5 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 22 n. 1); Alex. 72.3 (HENGEL, 
Crucifixion, 73 n. 14 [the reference seems erroneous; it should be 72.2]); Caes. 2.2-4 
(HENGEL, Crucifixion, 80 n. 28 [missing in Hengel’s Index on p. 96]); Tit. Flam. 9.4 
(HENGEL, Crucifixion, 76); Mor. 499D (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 32 n. 25; 69 n. I; 75 n. 
17); §54A/B (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 9 n. 19; 77 + n. 22). 

Kuhn: Plut. Alex. 55.5; 59.4; 72.2 (KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 683; 689 n. 239); Ant. 
81.1 (KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 689 n. 239); Caes. 2.2, 4 (KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 
680 n. 171; 689 n. 239); Demetr. 33.3; Eum. 9.2; Fab. Max. 6.3; Per. 28.2; Flam. 9.3 
(KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 689 n. 239); Mor. 207B (KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 702); 
554A—-B (KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 690 n. 239). 

279 Plut. Fab. Max. 6.3. €x todtov BovAdpEvos “Avvifas &xayayetv 16 otpatevpa, 
Kai tiv StapLaptiav tod TOmOv votffoas Kai tov KivdvvoV, A&vEotAdDPADE HEV TOVG 65n- 
yous, exBudCecbat 5 todc AOAELLOVG Kai TpOoUayEoBaL TOV DaEpBoA@v EyKpatetc 
OVTAG ANEYLVMOKE. 

271 KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 689 n. 239. 
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Alexander could not endure this grief. He immediately ordered all horses and mules to 
be shorn and took down the battlements of the surrounding cities. He suspended 
[&veotabdpwcev] the wretched physician, and silenced flutes and all music in the camps 
for a long time, until an oracle from Ammon directed him to honor Hephaestion and 
sacrifice [to him] as a hero.”7? 


Neither in this text does Plutarch specify the suspension form, while both 
Hengel and Kuhn do so.?73 As the third and last example, Plutarch refers 
to a suspension in his portrayal of Marcus Antonius. He mentions an in- 
cident that occurred after the death of Antonius. The text portrays Cleo- 
patra in house arrest and Caesar just arrived. 


One of Antonius’ children, Antyllus, [the son he had with] Fulvia, was betrayed by the 
boy-ward Theodorus and killed. And when the soldiers were cutting off his head, the 
boy-ward took a very costly stone, which [the boy] wore around his neck, and sewed 
[it] into [his own] girdle. Having denied it and been discovered he was suspended 
[&veotavpwaen].”74 


Plutarch does not specify the suspension form, which is labeled as a cru- 
cifixion by Kuhn.?75 Two additional texts by Plutarch are unspecified in 
the same way. Hengel and Kuhn, however, do not define them as cruci- 
fixions.?7° In all these texts Plutarch uses (&va)otavpodv undefined. It is 
not possible to determine to what kind of suspension he refers. 

The verb &vackodoniCetv is also used in an unspecified sense by Plu- 
tarch. The text comes from fragment four in De proverbiis Alexandri, 
whose authenticity is disputed. The text is the only one using the verb 
&vacKoAorierv. It is hard to see any significance in the shift of verb. It is 
noticeable that this verb only occurs in texts preserved as fragments.?77 
This might reflect a tendency of using &vacKkodoniCetv instead of 
a&vaotavpotv, belonging to the time when the Plutarchian text was 
(re)used by a later author. 


272, Plut. Alex. 72.2. todt oddevi Aoytou@ tO mKO0G "AAEEAVSpOS iveyKev, GAA’ 


ev0dc pév (mNOUG TE KETPAL NaVtTAC EXi NEVOEL KAI TLLOVOUG EKEAEDOE Kai TOV MEPLE 
NOAEWV KMETAE Tac ExGAEEIC, tov SE GOALOV iaTpOV AvEOTADPMDEV, AdAODG 5E KaTE- 
NAVOE KAL LOVOLKTV NAOav Ev TO OTpAtONESM NOADV YPOvov, ~ws EE “Appwvos TAGE 
HAVTELA TILAaV Hparotiova Kai OdELV OSG Npwat TapaKEeAEedvovoa. 

273, HENGEL, Crucifixion, 73 n. 14; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 683, 689 n. 239. 

274 Plut. Ant. 81.1. tav 8 "Avtwviov natd@v 6 pév tx PovdAPtac “AvtvAAoc dnd 
Oeodmpov tod nALdsAayayod napadobEic AnxEOavE: Kai TV KEQAATV ADTOD TOV OTPATLO- 
TOV AKOTEMVOVIOV, O TALSAYWYOG AMEAMV Ov EMOPEL TEPL TO TPAXTNA® NOAVTULOTATOV 
ALBov Eic thy Covnv Katéppayev Apvnodpevos SE Kai PWPABEIc AvEotAavpHON. 

775 KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 689 n. 239. 

276 Plut. Par. Graec. et Rom. 311E (the only text in which Plutarch uses the plain 
form, otavpotv); Plut. De garr. 508F—s09A (&vaotavpody). 

277 Cf. Polyb. 10.33.8, a fragment which also introduces the verb &vacKxoAoniCetv 
for the first time in the same way. 
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In addition to these texts, Plutarch uses kpepavvodvat in connection 
with unspecified suspension. One example is found in his description of 
the Macedonian Demetrius. During a war against the Athenians, Deme- 
trius encountered a ship. | 


He seized a ship that carried grain and was going to Athens; he suspended [éxpépace] 
the passenger and the skipper; therefore, when the other [ships that carried provisions] 
turned away because of fear, there was an acute famine in [the] city, and beside the fam- 
ine also straits of other kinds.?7® 


The semantically wide verb kpeavvbvat is used in various situations by 
Plutarch — in connection with hanging (Plut. Brut. 31.5) and as a counter- 
part to &vaotavpodyv (Plut. Caes. 2.4 and Cleom. 38.2).?79 It is thus diffi- 
cult to define the suspension form. Plutarch’s mentioning that the sus- 
pension caused fear among the other Athenians is nonetheless worth no- 
tice. 


7.4.2. Suspension Accounts With Additional Information 


Plutarch offers, however, several texts that contain some additional in- 
formation. When it comes to &vactavpodv the verb is used in two signif- 
icant ways. 

In the work Fortune of the Romans (De fortuna Romanorum) Plutarch 
uses the verb &vactavpodv in a way unfamiliar from the perspective of a 
traditional view. The event is mentioned in Plutarch’s description of a 
failed attack on Rome by the Gauls. The Gauls managed to find a way 
into the city by climbing the steep Tarpeia cliffs. They entered the city 
unnoticed by the guards and even by the dogs, who were asleep. The for- 
tune of Rome, however, was rescued by the sacred geese that were kept 
near the temple of Juno. The birds, easily disturbed and frightened by 
noise, sounded the alarm and thus saved Rome. 


And to this day, in memory of the events that day, a suspended [aveotavpmpévoc] dog 
leads the procession, while a highly revered goose sits upon a very costly blanket in a 
litter.2°° 


The text does not specify how the dog was suspended. However, a dog 
simply impaled on a stake is easier to imagine in the text and fits the pic- 


278 Plut. Demetr. 33.3. Kai vadv tiva AUBov Exovoav oitov Kai eic&yovoay tots 


"A@nvatoig EeKpéuace tOV ELMOPOV KaL TOV KUPEPVATHV, Mote TOV GAAwWV c&nO- 
TPENOWEVOV 51a MOBOV GdvVTOVOV ALWOV EV GOTEL YEVEGOAL, TPOG SE TO AYO Kai TOV 
GAAOV TOptav. 

279 Plutarch uses kpepavvovat undefined also in Reg. et imp. apophth. 194B. 

280 Plut. De fort. Rom. 325D. nopneder 5& péxypr vdv éexi pvqn tOv tdte 
CVLTTOWATOV KDOV HEV KVEOTAVPMHEVOG, XTIV SE LAAG CELLVAs ETI OTPMLViI|Ic TOA VTE- 
NOs KAI POPELOD KAOHLEVOS. 
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ture better than a dog nailed to a cross.”*! In any case, it is of importance 
to notice that Plutarch uses &vaotavpodv in connection with suspended 
animals. 

Plutarch also uses &vaotavpodv when he describes post-mortem sus- 
pensions. The first text is a brief statement that is found in Plutarch’s de- 
scription of the Corinthian Timoleon. When Timoleon had occupied 
Messana with his Corinthian forces and marched against Syracuse, the 
Carthaginian leader Mago, the youngest brother of Hannibal (the Great), 
was frightened. He left Sicily and went back to Africa. Timoleon con- 
quered Syracuse easily when the Carthaginian forces were absent. How- 
ever, they discovered that the city did not have enough citizens to carry 
on everyday business. It was almost desolate. To solve this problem, and 
to increase their military strength, they wrote to Corinth urging them to 
send settlers to Syracuse from Greece. 


For the land should not lie uncultivated and they expected a great war from Africa, hav- 
ing learned that the Carthaginians, after Mago had killed himself, suspended 
[&veotavpmxévat] his corpse, angry because of his command, and that they were as- 
sembling a great force, with the intention of crossing over into Sicily at this time next 


year.?®2 


The text does not specify in what way they suspended Mago’s corpse. It 
does show, however, that the usage of &vaotavpodv covers post-mortem 
suspensions. It is also worth notice that o@pa once again refers to a 
corpse in this situation.?%3 

Plutarch offers one more post-mortem suspension. The text deals with 
the death of the Agiad king, Cleomenes III of Sparta. When Cleomenes 
had been defeated by Antigonus in the battle of Sellasia, he fled to Ptole- 
my Euergetes. Ptolemy treated Cleomenes with some degree of generosi- 
ty. However, this was changed by the successor, Ptolemy Philopator. 
Together with thirteen of his friends, Cleomenes managed to rally the 
inhabitants of Alexandria in a revolt against the Egyptian king. This at- 
tempt failed and the Spartans committed suicide. When the report of Cle- 
omenes’ and his soldiers’ suicide spread, his people wailed and lamented 
while the Egyptian king took revenge. 


281 As Babbit interprets the text in his translation in the Loeb edition (Plut. De fort. 
Rom. 325D [BABBIT, LCL]). Pliny the Elder refers to the event as a dog attached by its 
shoulders to a furca, probably some kind of fork-shaped rod or stick (vivi in furca sabu- 
cea armo fixi [Plin. HN. 29.57 (11)]). 

282 Plut. Tim. 22.8. % te yap yopa oyoAclew Ryerre, cai moAdv ndAEpov ex 
Alponsg mpooedéxovto, mvvOavdpevor todsc Kapxndoviovc tod péev Ma&ywvoc Eeamvtov 
AVEAOVTIOG AVEOTAVPOKEVAL TO OGWA 51a THv OTPAtHyiav OpyiaGEvtac, adTOVG SE OVV- 
QYELV HEYGAHV SdvayLLV, Wo EtoOvVS Hpa SraBnoopEvovs cic LiKeAtav. 

283 See the comments on Diod. Sic. 25.10.1-2 above. 
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Ptolemy, when he heard of this, ordered that Cleomenes’ body should be suspended 
[kpepdoor] after being flayed, and that the children, the mother and the women that 
were with her should be killed.?°4 


The orders of Ptolemy were implemented and in the last paragraph of the 
description of Cleomenes, Plutarch refers to the event once more. 


A few days afterward, those who were keeping watch upon the suspended 
[&veotavpwopévov] body of Cleomenes saw that a very large snake had coiled [itself] 
around the head and were hiding the face, so that no flesh-eating bird would fly to 
[it].295 


Hengel uses these texts as one of several evidences that the Diadochi used 
crucifixion, even though neither of these texts specify the suspension 
form beyond the use of &vactavpotv.?** That Cleomenes was flayed be- 
fore the suspension and that the suspension object is referred to as c@p0 
(see Plut. Tim. 22.8) are indications of a post-mortem suspension. Oth- 
erwise it is noticeable that Plutarch uses kpepavvdvar interchangeably 
with &vactavpodv in the text. The text shows as well that the corpses 
were occasionally — or perhaps even frequently — left on the suspension 
tool without burial. In that way the animals, in this case birds, could feed 
on them. 

Plutarch uses ckpepavvbvar in the following text in yet another fashion 
and introduces another form of suspension. The text does not refer to a 
crucifixion; instead, a regular hanging is described. However, the termi- 
nology used is of interest. 


When the city was destroyed, a woman was seen hanging [kpepapévn] in a noose, [with] 
a dead child hanged/attached [é&nptnyévn] to her neck, and with a burning torch she 
was setting fire the house.”°7 


The text apparently refers to a hanging; the combination of &yx6vn and 
TPaXNAOG is a good indicator of this punishment. Thus, in this text «pe- 
HLavvbdvat is connected with hanging, which shows that the usage of this 
verb incorporates hanging as well as the suspension form referred to with 
the verb &vactavpodv. 


284 Plut. Cleom. 38.2. 6 5& TtoAepatoc, a> Eyvw tadta, npooétate to pev oOpa 
TOD KAeopévovc Kpepcoa KkataPvpomoavtac, a&moKtetvar S& Ta Nadia Kai tTHV LN- 
TEPA KAI TAG NEPL AVTHV yOvatKac. 

285 Plut. Cleom. 39.1. dAtya1g && botepov Hpépatc of 16 CHpa tod KAEopévovs 
AVESTAVPOHEVOV TAPAPLAATtoOvtES Eidov EdvLEyEOH SpAKOVTA Ti KEMAAT NEpLMENAy- 
HEVOV Kai AXOKPOATOVTIA TO TPOCMNOV, Wote LNSEV OPvEOV EQINTAGOAL CAPKOGyoOv. 

286 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 74. 

287 Plut. Brut. 31.5. BON SE thic TOAEMS Sia@POapEions yovVH KpEWapevy pév EE 
AYXOvNG, madiov S& vexpov eEnptnpevyn tod tpaxnAov, Aqpndhdr SE KaLopévy tiv 
Oikiav DoartOvEN. 
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The last text of the present group adds another punishment form to 
the list. It appears not to refer to a suspension at all, not even a death pun- 
ishment. In his Lives (Vitae parallellae) Plutarch describes Pericles’ war 
against Samos and mentions an instance of torture that ought to be no- 
ticed, due to some familiar terms. After an eight-month siege Pericles 
captured Miletus. In his narrative Plutarch mentions a description, in his 
opinion false, of the events following the conquest of the city. Duris the 
Samian accused the Athenians and Pericles of great brutality. 


But [Duris] appears not to speak truth [when he said] that [Pericles], having brought the 
Samian trireme captains and marines to the market place of Miletus and attached them to 
boards [cavio. mpoodijoac], and when they by this time had been in bad conditions for 
ten days, commanded to kill [them], having [their] heads crushed with clubs, and then 
cast [their] bodies unburied.?°8 


Bernadotte Perrin translates the phrase cavio. npoodjoas with “crucifix- 
ion” in the Loeb edition and Kuhn uses the text as an example of crucifix- 
ion in Plutarch’s texts.?89 Yet in order to determine the suspension form 
as a crucifixion, an extra terminological feature is needed, since it is not 
possible to link either the verb or the noun directly to crucifixion.” This 
crucial feature is absent. Instead, the text contains elements that appear to 
contradict it. The verb mpoodetv is usually used in the sense “to tie” by 
Plutarch.?9' 

What the text appears to describe is that the soldiers were tied, or per- 
haps shackled, to planks in the market place of Miletus. Thus, instead of 
an execution it was some kind of open-air custody. It seems that this 
method of “planking” was known and used in the ancient Greek 
world.?9? For example, Aristophanes lets his character Mnesilochus be 


288 Plut. Per. 28.2. KAN od8’ GANBEdverv Korkev, OG Apa tods TPLNPpapxYoVS Kai TOV 
ENIPATAG TOV LAPIOV Eig THV MIANOIOV AYOPaV KATAYAYOV Kal CAaViCL TPDGSHoUs ED 
NHEpac S€Ka KaK@co dn SiakepEvovc mpooetagev avedetv, EDAoIG tac KEMAAKC 
OVYKOWAVTAG, Etta MPOPAAETV AkHSEvtTA TA COPATA. 

289 Put. Per. 28.2 (PERRIN, LCL); Kuhn, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 689 n. 239. 

29° ~Hdt. 7.33.1 (mpdcg oavida dienacodAevoav) and 9.120.4 (mpdc oavidac 
TpoonacoadrEedoavtes) mentions oavig in connection with an apparent crucifixion. But 
the connection with crucifixion is the distinct verbs npoonacoaAebve and dianao- 
cadeverv, not oavic. It is problematic to link the verb mpoodetv to nailing in the same 
way. . 

29% Cf. Plut. Par. Graec. et Rom. 307C where Heracles tied Pyraechmes to two 
foals and by this method tore his body apart (n@Aoig 5€ mpoodjoas Kai cic 500 pépn 
5ueA@v tov Tvpatxpny). A historical argument could be considered here. The time span 
that is mentioned in the text is problematic in combination with a crucifixion. No other 
description of executionary suspension by, e.g., nailing comes near a ten-day death 
struggle. 

79? See Hengel’s discussion on the theme (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 69ff). 
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tied to a board in similar way in his comedy Thesmophoriazusae.*93 As 
Hengel correctly points out, this punishment, which he labels 
GANOTVLMAVLOLOG, in its aggravated form could end up being comparable 
to crucifixion.” In the case of Mnesilochus, he was somehow fastened by 
nails (1003 [fjAoc]) and in this way he was hanged (1027, 1053, 1110 [Kpe- 
wavvovat]). In fact, this observation by Hengel strengthens the basic as- 
sumption of the present investigation. There were no distinct lines be- 
tween the various suspension punishments. The important feature was 
the suspension per se, not how (by nailing, impaling, etc.) or when (post- 
mortem or as an execution) or where (on a cross, on a simple pole or on a 
plank) it was carried out. This is at least what the imprecise use of the 
terminology suggests. 

The additional information that Plutarch offers in the texts of the pre- 
sent section is that the usage of &vactavpodtv covers suspension, perhaps 
impaling, of animals. It also covers post-mortem suspensions. In these 
texts, Plutarch shows that he uses kpepavvovar in almost the same sense 
as &vactavpodv. The range of meaning of xpepavvbvar includes the 
range of &vaotavpotv. The difference is that the usage of kpepavvovor 
covers, beyond everything &vaotavpodv covers, hanging by snare as 
well. 


7.4.3. Nailing Accounts in Plutarch 


Plutarch offers three suspension accounts in which an act of nailing ap- 
pears to be involved. The first two texts refer to the same event, and it is a 
well-known suspension done by Julius Caesar. The first text, which is 
found in Plutarch’s description of the young Caesar, concerns an adven- 
turous situation. Pirates near the island of Pharmacusa had caught Caesar, 
but the pirates did not know whom they had in their custody. Caesar 
agreed to pay for his release and sent friends to acquire money. While his 
friends were gone, Caesar made a good impression on his guards. He 
wrote poems and speeches, which he read aloud to them, and often laugh- 
ingly threatened to hang them all (kpepav adtobdc). When his ransom had 
arrived from Miletus and Caesar had been set free, he immediately set to 
sea and caught the robbers. He took their money as booty and put the 
pirates in prison in Pergamum. Caesar went in person to the governor 
Junius — it was Junius’ duty to punish the captives. 


But [Junius], having his eyes upon the money (for [the sum] was not small) and saying 
that he would consider the case of the captives at his leisure, Caesar left him there and 


793 Ar. Tesm. 939-40. “Order the archer, having stripped me naked, to tie me to the 
board” (yopvov &xodbdoavté pe KéAevE TOG TH Cavids Setv tov ToEdTHV). 
294 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 70. 
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went to Pergamum and having brought forth the robbers he suspended [&veotabpwcev] 
them all, just as he had often foretold them on the island, while it seemed to them that he 
joked.*?5 


Plutarch does not specify the suspension form in the text, but he does 
connect Kpeavvovar with &vaotavpodv. Hengel labels the event as a 
crucifixion.”%* Plutarch recapitulates this event in the next text and uses 
there a more specific terminology that connects the suspension with nail- 
ing.?97 Thus, the suspension that the text at hand describes may be some 
kind of crucifixion-like punishment. It is, however, still not possible to 
link &vaotavpodv itself directly with crucifixion. 

Plutarch comes a little closer to crucifixion as defined by the present 
investigation in the second account, which is found in his Moralia. Here 
Plutarch once again mentions Caesar’s flight from Sulfa and his capture 
by pirates. 


He wrote speeches and poems and read them aloud for them, and those who did not 
applaud [them] exceedingly he called stupid and barbarians and with laughter threatened 
to hang [kpepav] them. Which he also did not long afterwards. For when the ransom 
was received and he was set free, he rallied men and ships from Asia and seized the rob- 
bers and nailed [npoonAwoev] them.?% 


The combination of xpepavvdvor and npoonAodv shows that the usage of 
Kpepavvovat incorporates suspension by nailing as well. The texts do not 
reveal whether the suspensions were executions or occurred post- 
mortem. It is worth notice that the suspension in the text was later per- 
ceived as a post-mortem suspension. When Suetonius interprets the event 
he explicitly says that Caesar as an act of mercy cut the pirates’ throats 
before he attached them to the crux.?99 

The last nailing account shows that the punishment could occur on 
various (punishment) tools. In his description of Caesar Augustus and his 


795 Plut. Caes. 2.4. Exeivov 5& Kai TOig yYpHHAOLV ExoMOAALL@vtOS (Av yap odK 
OALYA) Kai TEPi TOV AiXYLAAM@TAV OKEWEDOAL PHOKOVTOG EXI CYOATIC, XAipeLV Edoas 
avtov 0 Katoap eic Hépyapov @xeto, Kai mpoayaya@v tods ANnotas Anavtacs cavE- 
OTAVPWGEV, DOTEM ADTOIC SOK@V TAICELvV EV TH VNOW TPOEIPNKEL NOAAAKLC. 

296 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 79-80. 

797 Plut. Reg. et imp. apophth. 205F-206A. © 

298 Plut. Reg. et imp. apophth. 205F-206A. Adyoug 5& Kai noijpata ypd&qeov 
QVEYLVWOKEV ADTOTC, Kai TODS HT Alav Enavodvtas AVOLGOTTOUG Kat BapBapove 
QNMEKGAEL KAL HETH YEAWTOSG NmElAEL KPELaV aAdTODG 6 Kai LET OALYOV ENOLNGEV. TOV 
Yap ADTPWV KOLLOBEVTO@V AMOAVOEICG KAI OVVAYaAYaV avdpac && ‘Aoias Kai mAOta 
OVVIPNAGE TOVG ANOTAS KAI TPOONAMOEV. 

799 Suet. Iul. 74.1. quoniam suffixurum se cruci ante iurauerat, ingulari prius tiussit, 
deinde suffigi (see the text on pp. 167-68) 
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capture of Alexandria, Plutarch has a brief account of the fate of the Ro- 
man procurator Eros. 


Having heard that Eros, the administrator of the [affairs] in Egypt, bought a quail which 
had defeated all others in the fighting and was unconquered, [and that] he had roasted 
and eaten it, [Augustus] sent for him and examined [him]. [When Eros] had confessed 
[Augustus] ordered [him] to be nailed [xpoondAw@fjvar] to a ship’s mast.3°° 


In this text, tpoondodv is used alone and appears to refer to some kind of 
nailing punishment. Kuhn defines it as a crucifixion, in spite of the fact 
that Plutarch describes it neither as an execution (the nailing could just as 
well have occurred post-mortem) nor as a suspension (he could have been 
nailed in some way sitting on the deck).3* It is nevertheless still possible 
to interpret this text as a reference to a nailing on an upright post without 
crossbeam (i.e., crux acuta or crux simplex)3°? 

These texts show that Plutarch also used &vactavpodv and xpe_e- 
Havvovat in connection with mpoondrodtv. Together these terms indicate 
that the suspensions sometimes involved acts of nailing. One text also 
shows that nailing punishments could occur on various tools. 


7.4.4. Plutarch’s Use of otavpdc 


Plutarch uses the noun otavpds in a rather diverse way in his texts. In his 
description of Titus Quinctius Flaminius he quotes a short poem which 
ought to be mentioned briefly. 


“Without bark and leafless, O traveler, on this ridge, 
a mighty pole [otavpdc] is fixed for Alcaeus.”3° 


The text does not reveal for what the otavpdc was intended. Hengel nev- 
ertheless labels the text as a possible crucifixion account.“ Plutarch uses 
the noun otherwise in a way that appears to have a closer resemblance to 


30° Plut. Reg. et imp. apophth. 207B. &xobvoas 5& bt "Epwc 6 te év Aiyont@ 41- 


OLKOV OPTVYA TOV KPATODVTA NAVTOV EV TH LAXECOAL KAL ANtTTHTov Svta MPLGLEVOG 
ONTNOAG KATEQAYE, HETETELWATO ADTOV Kai &vEKpIVEv’ OLOAOYHGaVta 8 EKEéAEVGEV 
LOTO VNOG TPOONAWOAVva. 

3°F KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 702. 

3°? Cf. KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 702. Kuhn indicates that it is nonetheless pos- 
sible to see the mast as a “cross,” by referring to Artem. Oneir. 2.53 in which Artemi- 
dorus mentions the cross shape of a mast with sail constructs. See the discussion in chap- 
ter 6, p. 277. 

3°3 Plut. Tit. Flam. 9.3. &pOLOG Kai KMVAAOS, SSoindpE, TH’ EX vot | "AAKAIO 
OTAVPOG TNYVVTAL NAIBAtOs: 

3°4 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 76. 
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impaling than to crucifixion, when he refers to fortifications where point- 
ed poles usually were used.3° 

The next text, which probably depends on the writings of Ctesias, 
moves the usage of otavpdc even further towards impaling. The text deals 
with the fate of the eunuch Mastabates at the hands of Cyrus’ mother 
Parysatis.3°° It was Mastabates that had cut off the head and right hand of 
Cyrus. Parysatis won the eunuch in a game and sprang into action. 


Before the king became suspicious of the matter, she put [the eunuch] in the hands of 
the punishers and ordered [them] to flay [him] alive, and to attach [&vanfjEar] the body 


diagonally upon three poles [otavp@v], and to nail [Stanattaredoar] the skin separate- 
ly.3°7 


The dead or dying eunuch appears to be described as impaled — or rather 
pierced — on three stakes. The usage of the verb &varnyvivai seems not 
to cover crucifixion.3°? However, the verb StanaooaAedv_et may point in 
another direction. On the etymological level the verb is connected with 
“nailing,” a notion that appears to be confirmed by the use of the verb.3° 
But the object in the present text was Mastabates’ skin, nailed separately, 
not his body. 

In the work Can Vice Cause Unhappiness (An vitiositas ad infelict- 
tatem sufficiat) Plutarch uses several important terms in a short but well- 
known sentence. The sentence is a rhetorical question within a lengthy 
discussion. 


Will you nail him to a pole [otavpov KaOnAwoetc] or attach him to a stake [oxdAom 
mnyeerc]?>*° 


Hengel labels this text as a reference to both crucifixion (first half) and 
impaling (second half).3! He is on the right track. In the first half of the 
sentence, Plutarch appears to have an act of nailing in mind as ka@nAodv 
implies. However, as has been suggested in the present section, the usage 
of otavpdc is ambiguous. Plutarch does not use otavpds with the distinct 
meaning of “cross.” Instead, otavpdc appears to be used when he refers 


3°5 E.g., Plut. Pomp. 35.1, 62.4; Dion. 48.2 (note &nootavpodv). 

306 Cf. Ctesias, FGrH 3c, 688 F 16.66. 

397 Plut. Artax. 17.5. Kai npiv év Drowia yevéoOar Paciiéa tod npa&ypatosc 
EYXELPloaoa TOIc ENi TOV TILMPLO®V MpOGETaEEV EKdetpar C@vta, Kai TO HEV COLA 
TAKYLOV 1a TPLOV OTALPEV avarEar, T0 dé SEppia yopic draxattaArAEdoat. 

308 Cf. Ar. Eccl. 843 (more exactly: “pierced”). Alexis, 224.10 could also be men- 
tioned here, but the uncertainty of that text makes it less valuable to be used in the 
search for the range of meaning of &vannyvovat. 

309 Cf. Plut. Apophth. Lac. 238C; Aet. Rom. 264C, D; Hdt. 7.33.1; Ar. Eq. 371 (81- 
AKATTAAEVENoEL Yapat [see s.v. Hsch.]). 

3T° Plut. An vit. 499D. GAN cig otavpov KabnAdcEIs 7 OKOAOML THEEIG; 

HENGEL, Crucifixion, 69 n. 1375 n. 17. 
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to a “pole” in general or to the kind used in fortifications, probably 
pointed, in particular.3'? Thus, it is difficult to draw elaborate conclusions 
from the noun by itself. What is left is the verb ka@ndotv, which implies 
attachment by nails. The phrase is ambiguous. The noun leans toward 
impaling while the verb implies nailing. It is likewise difficult to draw far- 
reaching conclusions from the latter part of the sentence. Plutarch uses 
oKOAoy once more and there it is used interchangeably with otavpdc.3%3 
Plutarch does not use the verb nnyvbvan in any distinct way; it just means 
“attach” or “fix” in the broadest sense.3'* These features make this sen- 
tence somewhat awkward within the realm of the present investigation. 
The reader has to lean heavily on the verb ca@nAotv to define the text as 
a reference to crucifixion. The only firm conclusion that can be drawn is 
that the text describes two variants of suspension: one that involves an act 
of nailing and one that does not. 

The next text is found in On the Delays of the Divine Vengeance (De 
sera numinis vindicta) and it is assumed to include one of the few refer- 
ences to cross-bearing.315 In his discussion of punishments, Plutarch men- 
tions briefly something that appears to be a kind of custom connected 
with execution by suspension. 


And for the body of [those] who are being punished, each one of [the] criminals carries 
their own pole [otavpdv]; vice frames out each instrument of itself by her punish- 
ment.376 


The question is what the criminals carried. A common interpretation is 
that it was a cross.3'7 However, considering Plutarch’s overall use of 


312 Plut. Pomp. 35.1; 62.4; Dion. 48.2; Artax. 17.5 does not offer any information 


about the nature of the otavpdc. 

343, Plut. Pomp. 62.3-4. 

314 E.g., Tit. Flam. 9.4 (N.B., it is the otavpds itself that is “attached” or “fixed.” 
The text does not refer to anything “attached” to the otavpdc); Caes. 57.4. 

3'5 Beside the present text and the references in the Gospels, Char. Chae. Call. 
4.2.7 (and the recapitulation in 4.3.10) and Artem. Oneir. 2.56 are assumed to mention 
cross-bearing. 

316 Plut. De sera. 554A-B. Kai t@ pév cdpatt tHv KoAalopévav EKxaotos 
KQKODPYOV EKMEPEL TOV ADTOD OTALPOV, N SE KAKIA TOV KOAMOTHPiM@V EM EQUTTV 
EKAOTOV €E ADTIG TEKTAIVETAL. 

317 See, e.g., ALLEN, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel Accora- 
ing to S. Matthew, 111; BEASLEY-MURRAY, John, 344; BENZ, “Der Gekreuzigte Gerech- 
te bei Plato,”1054; BLINZLER, Der Prozess Jesu, 360; BOCK, Jesus According to Scripture, 
535; BOE, Cross-Bearing, 66-67; BROWN, The Death of the Messiah, 2.914; DAVIES and 
ALLISON, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to Saint Mat- 
thew, 610; EVANS, Mark 8:27-16:20, 499; FULDA, Das Kreuz und die Kreuzigung, 138- 
39; GREEN, “The Meaning of Cross-Bearing”127; HAENCHEN, FUNK and BUSSE, John, 
192; HENGEL, Crucifixion, 77; KUHN, “Die Kreuzstrafe,” 689; “otavpdc,” 268; MAR- 
SHALL, The Gospel of Luke, 863; NOLLAND, Luke 9:21-18:34, 482; PLUMMER, A Criti- 
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otavpdc, that interpretation is problematic. It is still obvious that otav- 
pdc is some kind of punishment tool, probably a suspension tool, but 
which kind? As mentioned earlier, a pointed pole — the suspension tool 
used in an impaling — lies closer at hand than a cross (tf). The text also 
contains another feature that may be worth notice. Some paragraphs later 
in the text (554D) Plutarch mentions another punishment: “to put the 
evildoer on a rack or suspend him” (otpeBAodv 7 Kpepavvbdvar tov mov- 
epdv). otpeBAodv is usually used with the meaning “to twist,” “stretch 
out” — in the transferred sense “to stretch out on a rack” or “to tor- 
ture.”3'® But could the “stretching out” in this text refer to a suspended 
(kpepavvbva1) victim on a cross in a crucifixion? Probably not, since the 
verb is never used with that meaning elsewhere in the texts studied in the 
present investigation. 

Plutarch appears to use the verb in the sense of some kind of torture. 
For example, in Artaxerxes 14.5 he gives his account of the death of Mith- 
ridates at the hands of Cyrus’ mother Parysatis. He was “stretched out” 
or “racked” for ten days (é@ npépac Séxa otpeBAodv) before he was 
killed by dropping molten brass in his ears.3'9 The evildoer in 554D was 
probably put in some kind of shackles (cf. Plut. Per. 28.2). It is still not 
possible to completely rule out the possibility of a connection between 
otpeBAodv and crucifixion. However, in the present text otpeBAodv and 
Kpewavvbvan seem to refer to different punishments (#): a kind of stretch- 
ing of limbs and an unspecified suspension. 

In the same paragraph, Plutarch mentions prisoners who play at dice 
or draughts “with the rope hanging above the head” (dep KeqadA‘ic tod 
CYOLVLOv KPEHaLEvVOD). Thus, in the same text as the assumed “cross- 
bearing,” Plutarch mentions torture, probably by stretching out the limbs 
on a rack, an unspecified suspension and a threat of hanging. Whether 
these latter punishments are connected with the reference to assumed 
cross-bearing is an open question. 


7.4.5. Conclusion — Plutarch and Crucifixion 


Plutarch uses mainly the verb &vactavpotv in his suspension accounts.3”° 
The plain form of the verb is used once.3?! The noun otavpdsg is used in 


cal and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to S. Luke, 528; STOCKBAUER, 
Kunstgeschichte des Kreuzes, 41; ZESTERMANN, “Die Kreuzigung bei den Alten,” 374. 

318 See s.v. LSJ. 

319 Tt appears implausible that the text would depict Mithridates as surviving for ten 
days nailed to a cross. Cf. however Plut. Per. 28.2, which mentions the same time span in 
a related form of punishment. 

320 Plut. Fab. Max. 6.3; Tim. 22.8; Alex. 72.2; Caes. 2.4; Ant. 81.1; Cleom. 39.1; De 
fort. Rom. 325D; De garr. 508F-so09A. 
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three texts, once in combination with the verb ca@nAodv.37? As usual, the 
usage of Kpepavvbvat is broad; it is used in connection with both 
&vaotavpodv and hanging.3#3 &vaoKoAoniCev is used once in a frag- 
ment.324 Some of the texts contain features that indicate that the punish- 
ment at hand is not a crucifixion, in spite of the translator’s interpretation 
and the terminology.3?5 Three texts indicate that the suspension at hand 
involves an act of nailing.3*° As in the case of several of the previous au- 
thors, the texts of Plutarch contain a number of references to unspecified 
suspensions.3?7 There are only three texts from Plutarch indicating that 
the suspension forms at hand might be some kind of crucifixion, at least 
suspension by nailing.3?° 

Thus, some conclusions can be drawn from the texts of Plutarch. «pe- 
wavvbdvar is used in the broadest sense. It covers various suspension 
forms. In Plutarch the verb is simply used in the sense “to suspend” in 
some way. One interesting feature of Plutarch is that he uses the verb 
&vaotavpodv in almost the same way. &vactavpodtv is used by Plutarch 
in the sense “to suspend on some kind of vertical wooden construction,” 
in a broad sense. Thus, as far as &vaotavpodv is concerned, both the 
dog3?9 and the pirates33}° were “suspended on some kind of wooden con- 
struction,” without further definition. In order to define the suspension 
form further, something else is needed, such as the verb npoonhotv, 
which is used in connection with the pirates.33* The connection between 
TPOGHAODV and &vaotavpodv shows that &vactavpodv could refer to 
suspensions in which nailing was a crucial part. It is, however, not possi- 
ble to draw the conclusion that all occurrences of &vactavpodv refer to 
the same thing. Plutarch’s usage of the verb is too diverse for that. Plu- 


32% Plut. Par. Graec. et Rom. 311E. 

322 Plut. Tit. Flam. 9.3; An vit. 499D [with xaOnrotv]; De sera. 554A-B. 

323, Plut. Demeter. 33.3; Cleom. 38.2 [with &vaotavpodv]; Brut. 31.5 [hanging]; 
Reg. et imp. apophth. 194B. 

324 Plut. De prov. Alex. 4.3. 

325 Plut. Per. 28.2 (the phrase cavio. mpoodijoas is translated as “crucifixion” by 
Perrin in the Loeb edition [PERRIN, LCL]); Artax. 17.5 [&vannyvova1; otavpdc]; De 
fort. Rom. 325D [avactavpotv]. 

326 Plut. Caes. 2.4; Reg. et imp. apophth. 205F-206A; 207B. 

327 Plut. Fab. Max. 6.3 [&vactavpotv]; Tim. 22.8 [&vaotavpotv]; Alex. 72.2 
[a&vactavpodv]; Demeter. 33.3 [kpepavvodvon); Ant. 81.1 [avactavpodv]; Cleom. 38.2, 
39.1 [kpepavvoval; &vaotavpodv]; Reg. et imp. apophth. 194B [xpepavvovar]; Par. 
Graec. et Rom. 311E [otavpotdv], De garr. 508F—s509A [avaotavpodv]. 

328 Plut. Caes. 2.4 [kpepavvovar; &vactavpodv]; Reg. et imp. apophth. 205F-206A 
[kpepavvovar; npoonrodyv]; Reg. et imp. apophth. 207B [npoonrodv]. 

329 Plut. De fort. Rom. 325D. 

33° Plut. Caes. 2.4. 

33% Plut. Caes. 2.4; Reg. et imp. apophth. 205F—-206A. 
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tarch’s use of otavpdc is not helpful either, due to his diverse use of the 
noun. A conclusion that does need to be drawn regarding Plutarch’s use 
of otavpdg is that his texts are difficult to use in the study of crucifixion. 
A otavpds appears to be, in the texts of Plutarch, simply a wooden pole, 
preferably a sharpened one, in the broadest sense. In the end, the results 
of the study of crucifixion in the texts of Plutarch are meager. He de- 
scribes people suspended in various ways, and the message appears to be 
that a suspension occurred — whether it was a crucifixion or not. 


7.5. Appian 


The Greek historian Appian of Alexandria (90/95-160 C.E.) moved to 
Rome and wrote a work covering a millennium of Roman history. Appi- 
an offers several suspension accounts in his texts. Hengel refers to a num- 
ber of these and labels them crucifixions — especially in his discussion of 
crucifixion as a slave punishment.33? The first noticeable feature of Appi- 
an’s texts is that he only uses the plain form of the verb, otavpotv, never 
the compound, &vaotavpodv. Besides the verb, he also uses otavpdg and 
KPELAVVOVaL/KPHLVHVaL. 


7.5.1. Appian’s Use of otavpotv and otavpdc 


The first text of interest deals with the aftermath of the first Punic war. 
The Carthaginians had to subject themselves to the harsh Roman de- 
mands in a peace treaty. When they had to pay war indemnity to the 
Romans, the Gallic mercenaries demanded at the same time payment for 
their service under the Carthaginians. Even the African mercenaries de- 
manded payment although they were under Carthaginian sovereignty. 
Moreover, they did so even more arrogantly when they saw how weak- 
ened and humbled the Carthaginians were. 


[The African soldiers] were also angry with them on account of the killing of the 3000, 
whom [the Carthaginians] had suspended [gotavp@keoav] because of their desertion to 
the Romans.>33 


When the Carthaginians refused their demand, both the Gallic and the 
African mercenaries began a revolt in the Carthaginian homeland. The 
present text, however, does not reveal the nature of the suspension, and 
Appian’s overall use of the verb does not point toward crucifixion. 


332, Hengel: App. Mith. 29 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 79); 97 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23 
n. 11 and 75 n. 18); B civ. 1.120 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 55), 4.29 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 
56 +n. 9). 

333, App. Sict. 2.3. €YaAEMALVOV TE ADTOIG ThG Avaip—ceMS TOV TPLOXLAI@V, ODG 
ECTAVPMKEDQAV THC Ec Papatovs pEetaBoAtic odvexa. 
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In the previous text, Appian uses the verb otavpotv in a familiar 
way.334 However, in The Punic Wars he uses the verb in what may be its 
basic meaning — to erect a pole. In that sense it was used in connection 
with the construction of fences, or fortifications as in the present text. 
The text describes Scipio’s building of trenches and fortifications during 
the attack on Carthage. The phrase of interest goes as follows. 


He filled all [the trenches] with pointed stakes [éotadpwce na&vta EdA0IG d€Eo1v]. And 
in addition to the stakes [tot otavpotc] he palisaded [éxapaxwoe] the ditches.335 


Scipio did not crucify everything with sharp stakes; he raised pointed 
stakes within all the trenches. Appian uses here the verb otavpodv in the 
semantically broad meaning “to set a pole in an upright position.” Appi- 
an seems to use the verbs otavpodv, &rootavpodv, SiMoTAVpOdV and 
Mpoootavpodv without any major distinction between them; all have to 
do with “setting up (pointed) poles in upright positions” in various 
ways.}3° In the present text, Appian also uses the verb xapaxodv in a 
similar sense. There is, however, a distinction between otavpodv and ya- 
paxodv. The former is used in connection with the erection of single 
standing pointed poles within the trench — a lethal trap for anyone who 
fell into the trench and was in immediate danger of being impaled. The 
latter is used in connection with the erection of the combined (pointed) 
poles (otavpot, yapaxec, EbA01 O&€ec¢) beside the trench — i.e., a fortifica- 
tion. Beyond the use of otavpodv in Pun. 119, Appian also specifies 
otTavpds as “pointed wood” (EbAov 0&0). Otherwise the noun is used in 
connection with various fortifications, seemingly interchangeable with 
otadpwpa.337 These features make it difficult to define otavpdc as “cross” 
(+) in the Appian texts. 


7.5.2. Appian’s Use of xpepavvovar 


An interesting verb in the texts of Appian is kpewavvbdvon with its equiva- 
lent kpnuvyvar.33* For these verbs refer several times to the suspension of 


334 Appian uses the verb once more in the same way: see App. B civ. 5.70. 

335, App. Pun. 119. totadpwoe navta EdAoig d&€o1v. Kai Exi TOIg GtAVpPOTC Thc 
HEV GAAAS TaMpOUG ExAPAKMOE. 

$38 otavpodvv: Pun. 119; B civ. 5.70. anootavpodv: B civ. 1.118. diactavpodv: B civ. 
4.109. Tpocotavpodv: B civ. 4.793 5.33. 

337, gtavpdc: App. [ber. 6.15.90; B civ. 4.79; 5.36; 5.71. A text that is absent in the 
Loeb edition but present on the TLG-E disc, Celt. 17a, uses the noun in the same way 
(tod 5& Kaioapoc Taiov nepi tag nOAEIG Gtavpodvs anéapévon DWNAOVG KAI TOIC 
OTAVPOIG ENXLBEVTOS YEPLPOLATA O HEV KADS@V EXPEL 51 TOV CTAVPALATWV DIO TOIC 
YEOVPOLAGL, ‘PwMpaiow sé ddEees Kai Exitpovov Av tO épyov). otadpapa: Pun. 8.21; 
B civ. 4.79. 

338 Sv. LSJ. 
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humans (preferably slaves). In his work The Mithridatic Wars Appian 
mentions four suspensions. The translator of the text in the Loeb edition, 
Horace White, translates kpepavvdvai with “hanged” twice and “cruci- 
fied” once, and Kpynuvivar with “crucified” once.339 The texts are as fol- 
lows: 


But Perediccas, who ruled the Macedonians after Alexander, seized and suspended 
[éxpépace] Ariarathes, the ruler of Cappadocia, either because he caused a revolt or to 
gain possession of his land for the Macedonians, and placed Eumenes the Cardian [as 
ruler] over the people.34° 


And [Metrophanes] — by experiencing a favorable wind Bruttius could not overtake him, 
[instead Bruttius] destroyed Sciathos, which was a storehouse of plunder for the barbar- 
ians — suspended [éxpépace] some of them who were slaves and cut off the hands of 
[some/the] freemen.34? 


No one informed Tigranes that Lucullus was approaching. For surely, the first that said 
[this] had been suspended [éxexpépaoto] by him, having considered that he disturbed 
the cities.347 


And [the deserters whom] Mithriades caught he suspended [€xphpvn], put out [their] 
eyes and burned.343 


None of these texts indicates to what kind of suspension they refer. 
Hengel nevertheless interprets Mith. 29 and 97 as crucifixions.344 In his 
book The Civil Wars Appian offers some texts containing kpepavvovat. 
White translates these verbs with “crucify,” “hang” and “suspend.”345 
Some of the texts containing the verb kpeavvovan offer some variations 
on the theme of suspension. 


339 App. Mith. 8 (WHITE, LCL: “hanged”), App. Mith. 29 (WHITE, LCL: “cruci- 
fied”); App. Mith. 84 (WHITE, LCL: “hanged”); App. Mith. 97 ([kpnuvivet] WHITE, 
LCL: “crucified”). 

349 App. Mith. 8. Tlepdixxag 5€, dg éxi “AAetdvipw@ tij¢ Maxedovov Tpyxev, ‘Apt- 
apdenv, Kaxnxadoxiac nyodpevov, eite agiothpevov eite THY apPYnV adtod 
NEPUNOLODPEVOG MaKeddoouy, EiAe Kai ExpEaoe, Kai ExEOTHOE TOIc EBveotv EdpéevN TOV 
Kapdiavov. 

347 App. Mith. 29. kai adtov aisia avén@ ypopEvov 6 Bpéttiog od KataAraPov 
XKiadov eéEeTAEv, 7 thc AEltac totic BapPa&poig taptetov Tv, Kai SobdAOVEG TLIVaG ADTHV 
EKPELQCE Kal EAELVEPOV ANETELE TAS XETPAG. 

342, App. Mith. 84. Tiypavy & oddeic eunvvev Eextdvta AedKovAAov: 6 Yap ToL 
TMP@TOG ELNMV EKEKPELAGTO DX AVTOD, GVUVTAPAOGELV AVTOV THC NOAEIG VO"LOaVTOS. 

343, App. Mith. 97. xai todode pév 6 MuiOpidatng epevvapevog exphivyn Kai 
OPOAALODSG AvOpvtte Kai Exarev. 

344 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23 n. 11 and 79. 

345° App. B civ. 1.71 (WHITE, LCL: “suspended” [twice]), 119 (WHITE, LCL: “cru- 
cified”), 120 (WHITE, LCL: “crucified”); 2.90 (crucified, hung up [the verb used twice]); 
3.3 (WHITE, LCL: “crucified”); 4.29 (WHITE, LCL: “crucifixion”), 35 (WHITE, LCL: 
“crucified”), 81 (WHITE, LCL: “crucified”). 
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Censorinus cut off [Octavius’] head and sent [the head] to Cinna, and [it] was suspended 
[éxpepc&oOn] in the forum in front of the rostra; this [was] the first [head of] a consul 
[that was suspended]. But after him the heads of others slain were suspended 
[éxphpvavto] (there].34° | 


The only information this text offers is that the head was suspended in 
some way, not in what way. Later in The Civil Wars Appian returns 
twice to the custom initiated on that day. In the first text (App. B civ. 
4.20), he refers to the fate of Cicero.34”7 Cicero’s head and hand were sus- 
pended in front of the rostra in the forum — the very place where Cicero 
was accustomed to making public speeches. Hengel refers to this text as 
an impaling of a corpse, without further discussion.34* The suspension of 
Cicero’s head is rather similar to the one in the quotation above. Howev- 
er, in the second text, Appian mentions another head that was put on dis- 
play, but this time on Antony’s house instead of in the forum. But the 
verb used in this text is mpotiWévan, thus simply “attach,” which indicates 
that the intention of the action was simply to put the head on display, and 
not to suspend it in some special way.34? It is reasonable to assume that 
Appian uses the verb xpepavvbvat with the same meaning in the text cit- 
ed above (App. B civ. 1.71), that is, simply to put something on public 
display — the method used to accomplish this being subordinated. 

Appian uses xpepavvdvai in this unspecified way throughout The 
Civil Wars. Support for translating the verb with “crucify” is not to be 
found. White nevertheless translates the verb consistently with “crucify” 
or “crucifixion” when it refers to the suspension of humans.35° The texts 
in focus are quite analogous. 


He also suspended [éxpéuacev] a Roman prisoner in the space between the two armies, 
showing to his own men the spectacle that they should suffer, if they did not prevail.357 


346 App. B civ. 1.71. 6 5& Kynvomptvog adtod tiv KEPAATV EKTEHOV EKOLLOEV EG 
Kiweay, Kai ExpenaoOn mpd Tov ELPOAMV EV AYOPAa TpwTtOD todde DAG&TOV. HETA 5 
QAVTOV KA TAV GAAOV AVALPOVHEVOV EKPTHVAVTO Al KEPAAAL. 

347 App. B civ. 4.20. ) KEgaAn 5é tod Kiképwvos Kai f xeip Ev KYOPA tod PHywatosg 
QNEKPEUAVTO EN TAETOTOV, EvVOa MPdTEpOV O KiKképwv EdSHUNyOpEt. 

348 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 47 n. 3. 

349° App. B civ. 4.29. Kai tiv KEepadty 6 péev "Avt@vidg Oi mpoo~Eepopéevnv ody 
EXVTM APOONKELV ELNOV ENELWEV EC TIV YOVATKa, 1 SE KVTL TijG Ayopac EKEAEvOoEV EXL 
Tig OVVOLKIAG mpOTEB7jVvaL. 

35° App. B civ. 1.119 (WHITE, LCL: “crucified”); 225 (WHITE, LCL: “crucified”); 
393 (WHITE, LCL: “crucified”); 523 (WHITE, LCL: “crucified”); 4.191 (WHITE, LCL: 
“crucifixion”); 201 (WHITE, LCL: “crucified”); 277 (WHITE, LCL: “crucified”). 

35 App. B civ. 1.119. aixp&rAwtov te ‘Popatov éxpéacev év TH petarxpio, 
SELKVUG TOTG idtO1G Tv OYLV OV TELOOVTAL, LT] KPATODVTES. 
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The other texts use the verb in the same way, 1.e., unspecified.35* Among 
these texts there is the famous “crucifixion” of Spartacus’ throng of 6000 
rebellious slaves along the road from Capua to Rome.353 In one text, the 
verb is used twice, in connection with different objects. 


Afterwards Cassius suspended [éxpépaoev] Theodotus who escaped when he had found 
[him] in Asia.... The Alexandrians took [Caesar’s] cloak and suspended [éxpépacav] [it] 
around a trophy.>>4 


This latter text illuminates Appian’s use of kpepavvovai/Kpnpvivan. It 
simply means “to suspend” in the broadest way. To define the verb as a 
reference to suspension by crucifixion, a feature beyond the verb is need- 
ed. This feature is lacking in the mentioned texts. Thus, the support for 
White’s translation is lacking as well. The overall use of xpepavvovan and 
Kpnpvyvar in Appian’s texts is therefore in the sense “to suspend,” with- 
out further definition. Not one single text specifies the verb as a refer- 
ence to suspension by crucifixion. 


7.5.3. Conclusions — Appian and Crucifixion 


The terms studied in the present investigation of Appian are the noun 
otavpdc and the verbs otavpodv and kpepavvovar/Kpypvivar. The verb 
STAVpOdv is used twice in unspecified suspensions of humans.355 On the 
other hand, the verb is also used in the meaning “to erect poles,” appar- 
ently pointed ones (App. Pun. 119). This feature makes it difficult to 
draw the conclusion that Appian had a crucifixion in mind when he used 
the verb otavpodv. With only the texts in focus it is just as plausible to 
assume that suspension at hand was an impaling, a conjecture strength- 
ened by the use of the noun. otavpdg seems only to be used with the 
meaning “pointed pole” (as Appian defines it in Pun. 119). This does not 
prove that the suspensions in Appian actually were instances of impaling, 
but it opposes the common conclusion that they were crucifixions. 

The texts that contain the verb xKpepavvival/Kpnuvyavar are unde- 
fined.35° They refer to various kinds of suspensions of humans, body 
parts or other things. In every instance the verb is used in the sense “to 
suspend,” without further definition. To interpret the verb as a reference 
to crucifixion, an additional feature is needed — something in the context 


352 App. B civ. 1.1205 3.33 4.29, 35, 81. 

353, App. B ctv. 1.120. 

354 App. B civ. 2.90. Oeddotov S& diadpavta Kaoorog botepov EKPEHLACEV, EDPOV 
év “Aoia.... Ka’ thv xyAapdda adtod AaPdvtes oi “AdAeEavdpetc Epi tpdmarov 
EKPEHAOAV. 

355 App. Sict. 2.3; B civ. 5.70. 

356 App. Mith. 8; 29; 84; 97; B civ. 1.71, 119, 1205 2.905 3-33 4.29, 35, 81. 
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that indicates the nature of the suspension. This feature is missing in the 
texts. Thus, the support for translating Appian’s text which contains the 
verb kpepavvovan/ KPNLVAVan with “crucifixion” is absent. 

A characteristic in texts by Appian is that slaves appear to be preferred 
victims of suspensions. It seems that Appian portrays the suspension 
form as a “slave punishment” in the first place. Thus, Hengel is on the 
right track when he stresses that suspension punishments, referred to 
with otavpdc, otavpodv and xpenavvdvai/ Kpnpvivor by Appian, pref- 
erably were used on slaves.357 The problem is that Hengel interprets these 
suspensions as crucifixions. An already mentioned text from the Mithri- 
datic Wars implies this, when it states that “[Metrophanes] suspended 
[éxpéuace] some of them who were slaves and cut off the hands of 
[some/the] freemen.”35* The freemen escaped with the loss of a limb 
while the slaves were suspended. While the other suspension texts in 
Mithridatic Wars do not support this assumption, the majority of the 
texts in The Civil Wars do.359 The quoted text above has a parallel which 
mentions that slaves were suspended while the freemen were thrown 
down from the Tarpeian rock.3© 


7.6. Conclusion — Historians of the Roman Era 


The tendency found in the previous eras continues into the Roman era as 
well; none of the studied terms per se means “to crucify.” They are used 
too diversely to allow such a conclusion to be drawn. &vactavpotv is 
used in the sense “to suspend a dead or living person in some way on a 
preferably wooden construction.” kpepavvdvor could be used in the 
same sense (Appian), but is mainly used in the broadest sense “to suspend 
anything 1 in some way on something.” This makes the paragraph on the 
verb in BDAG problematic when it refers to Appian’s texts (Mith. 8; 29 
and B civ. 2.90) to support the notion that “[t]he verb «.[pepavvbvar] by 
itself can also mean crucify. ”3°! 

Josephus uses (&va)otavpodv in a more narrow sense compared to 
earlier authors, and does not use the verb in connection with impaling. 
The verb is instead used in what appear to be various forms of limb sus- 
pensions — perhaps including a punishment that could be labeled “cruci- 
fixion”. When it comes to Plutarch, both kpepavvovon and &vactavpodv 
are instead used in the same wide sense, “to suspend on a vertical wooden 


357 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 5 1-63. 

358 App. Mith. 29. 

359 The texts that contradict the assumption are: App. B civ. 1.119 and 2.90. Texts 
that refer to suspensions of slaves are: App. B civ. 1.120, 3.33 4.29, 35, 81. 

360 App. B civ. 3.3. 

361 Sv. BDAG. 
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construction.” Hence, the frequent reference to his texts in studies of cru- 
cifixion is problematic. 


8. Philosophical and Poetical Literature of the Roman Era 


8.1. Philo Judaeus 


Philo Judaeus was born in Alexandria during the second decade B.C.E. 
and died around 50 C.E. Philo was a prominent member of the Alexandri- 
an-Jewish community and a leading advocate of Jewish culture. His fami- 
ly was influential in both the Jewish diaspora and the eastern Roman ad- 
ministration. Together with Flavius Josephus, Philo was the most signifi- 
cant author of Jewish-Greek literature.3 

Philo has several accounts that refer to suspensions of interest in the 
present investigation; both Hengel and Kuhn refer to quite many of them 
as crucifixion accounts.3® As Hengel observes, Philo uses &vacKoAo- 
miCew exclusively while Josephus uses &vactavpotv.3*4 The texts will be 
dealt with in the order of their occurrence in the Loeb Classical Library. 


8.1.1. Unspecified Suspensions in Philo 


Several of Philo’s texts use the suspension metaphorically. They usually 
refer to Biblical texts. One of these texts is unspecified as far as the sus- 
pension nature is concerned. The text occurs within the tract On the Pos- 
terity and Exile of Cain (De Posteritate Caini) and comments, in the on- 
going lecture, on the text in Deuteronomy 21.23, important for the pre- 
sent investigation. 


And as the lawgiver says, “all life shall be hanging [kpepapévn] before him,” having no 
unshaken base, but being constantly carried in contrary directions by circumstances, 
which pull in different ways. On which account [Moses] says in a different place, “curs- 
ed by God is he that hangs on tree” [kexatnpapévov bxd Oe0d tov Kpeydpevov Ent 
€0A0v] (Deut 21.23), because he ought to hang on God.3°5 


362 See also, BORGEN, “Philo of Alexandria,” 333-42; RAJAK, “Philon,” 1167-68. 

363 Hengel: Flacc. 72 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 27 n. 19; 35 [the reference appears to 
be erroneous. It says 72.84f, but should be 72, 84f]; 81); Flacc. 84 (35; 81); Poster. C. 61 
(31 n. 25; 67 n. 4); Som. 2.213 (31 n. 25; 67 n. 4). Kuhn: Flacc. 72 (KUHN, “Die 
Kreuzesstrafe,” 702 + n. 318; 704 + n. 335); Flacc. 84 (7o1-2 + n. 318; 705 n. 335); Poster. 
C. 61 (705 n. 335). 

364 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 24. 

365 Philo, Poster C. 25-26. kai otiwv adtH, Snep EH 6 vopobétns, naoa h Cor 
Kpepapévn, Bao odKk éxovoa aKpddavtov, GAA MpdG TOV AVTLOAM@VTOV Kat 
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The text simply refers to the Septuagint without defining the suspension 
form.3°° Philo uses the same verb as in the Septuagint, kpepavvovatr. The 
Biblical text refers to a post-mortem suspension, but the question of 
which kind of suspension the text describes appears to be of no signifi- 
cance for Philo. 

Belonging to the unspecified suspension accounts is a text that is prob- 
ably Philo’s most known suspension account, labeled as a crucifixion by 
both Hengel and Kuhn.3°7 The text from Flaccus (In Flaccum) describes 
some cruel deeds done towards the Jews in Alexandria under the anti- 
Jewish administration of Avillius Flaccus. The torture and the subsequent 
suspension in the text turned into popular entertainment. 


Many who were alive, having tied one of the feet by the ankle, they dragged and mean- 
while crushed into pieces by leaping upon [them], having [so] designed the most cruel 
death. And when they were dead they raged no less against [them, inflicting] more 
grievous outrages on the bodies, and dragged [them], I almost said, through all narrow 
[streets] of the city until the corpse, the skin, the flesh and the muscles being wasted by 
the unevenness and roughness of the ground, and previously united parts of [their] 
composition being torn apart, separated and scattered from one another, were de- 
stroyed. And those who did these things, just as [people employed] in theatrical mimes, 
mimicked the sufferers. But the friends and the relatives of those who were sufferers, 
simply because they grieved over the circumstances of their relatives, were led away, 
scourged, tortured, and after as much outrage as their bodies were capable of, the last 
punishment at hand was a pole [otavpéc].3 


QAVTIPEBEAKOVIOV Gel POPOLPEV TPAYPatwv. od xapiv Ev ETEPOIG "KEKATNHPAPEVOV DO 
Ge0d tov Kpepcpevov Eni EdAOv” notv (Deut 21.23), Sti, OE0d Sé0v ExxpEpaocbat. 

366 The quotation differs slightly from the text used in Rahlfs’ edition, which reads 
“KEKATNPALEVOG DLO GED NAc KpELGpEvos Eni EDAOV.” 

397 g., HENGEL, Crucifixion, 27 n. 19; 35; 81; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 702 + 
n. 318; 704 + N. 335. 

368 Philo, Flacc. 70-72. NOAAOVS Sé Kai C@vtAs totv NOSOTV TOV &tEpoV EKSHOAvtTEC 
KATH TO OMvPdOV EtAKOV Ga Kai KatTHAdMWV EvaAAdPEVOL Okvatov MpdtATOV 
ENLVOTOAVTES Kai TEAEVTNOAVTOV, ODdSEV TItTOV AtEAEdTHTA pPHVvI@vtES Papvtépac 
Qikiag toic ompactv Exégepov, 51% Tavt@v OALyYoU 5éM Oval TOV Thc NOAEWS 
OTEVONO@V KaTAGDPOVTEG, EWS O vEKPdc dSopdc, CdpKac, ivac dnd Tic TOV EddQaV 
AVOLAALAG KAL TpAXDTNTOS TEPLOPVOEIc, KAL TOV TIVOHEVOV PEPAV Tic SVLEOVIAG 
SLACTAVTOV KA SIAONAPEVTOV GAAAXOOE GAA@V, ESanavnen. Kai ot pEVv TAdTA 
SpOvtec Worep Ev toic PEATPLKOIC PipoiG KAOUTEKPIVOVTO TOG AhOXOVTAG: TAV 5 Ws 
GANOHs TENOVOOTwV HPiAOL Kai OVYYEVEICG, STL HOVOV TAIc THV TPOOHKOVTAV COvLPOPATC 
OVVINAYNOAV, ALHYOVTO, ELAOTLYODVTO, EtTPOXICOVTO, Kai PETA THOUS TAS AiKlac, doac 
ESOVATO YOPTOAL TA GHPATA adtOIc, T TEAEVTALA Kai EpEdpos tTILwWPIA GTAVLPOG T\Vv. 

Colson prefers not to translate the phrase ka@vnexpivovto todc m&oxovtas literally 
with “mimicked the sufferers.” Based on the occurrence of the verb in Flacc. 32 and Jos. 
50, 166 he suggests stressing a nuance of the phrase with the proposed meaning of “pre- 
tended to be the sufferers,” that they “assumed the air of the injured parties,” instead of 
actually imitating the sufferers. This reading will give more point to the following 
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The otavpdc, which is the final destination for the grieving relatives in 
the text, is difficult to define. otavpdc¢ is used in combination with 
&vacKoAorniCetv in Flacc. 84, where it refers to an execution tool (see that 
text below on pp. 136-37). Philo’s use of otavpdg otherwise does not 
support a general interpretation of otavpdc as an execution tool. It simp- 
ly refers to some kind of regular pole in a wide sense. The noun occurs 
twice, both times in connection with terminology used in various kinds 
of fences or fortifications.3°? The only conclusion that can be drawn re- 
garding the events Philo describes in the text is that the climax of the cru- 
elty was a suspension. It is impossible to decide whether the victims were 
impaled, nailed, or suspended in another way, nor whether the victims 
were dead or alive. 

The next text is of special interest for the present investigation. The 
text from the tract On Joseph (De Iosepho) recapitulates the events in 
Genesis 40, where Joseph interprets the dreams of his fellow prisoners. 
The chief cupbearer had a fortunate dream that Joseph interpreted as a 
token of his fate to be reinstalled in his former office after three days. The 
dream of the chief baker was, however, a bad omen. 


The three baskets are symbols of three days. Having waited these [days] the king will 
order you to be suspended [&vacKxoAono6fjva1] and the head to be cut off, and birds 
will fly down and feast upon your flesh, until you are wholly consumed.37° 


The event itself is described a few sentences later. The chief baker was 
confused and upset. When the three days had passed, the king’s birthday 
came and the inhabitants of the country, especially those of the palace, 
held a festive banquet. 


Therefore, while they were banqueting and the servants enjoyed [themselves] as in a 
public feast, [the king], having remembered the eunuchs in the prison, ordered [them] to 
be brought [to him], and having seen the judgment of the dreams, he confirmed [them] 
by ordering [one] to get his head cut off and then to be suspended [&vacKoAonio6fjvar], 
and [the other] to be restored to his former office, which [Joseph] interpreted.37’ 


&ANOGsc, according to Colson (Philo, Flacc. 72 [COLSON, LCL]). However, the combi- 
nation of ka@vnexpivec@ar and OeatpiKdc pipos seems to strengthen the literal transla- 
tion of the phrase above. 

369 Agr. 11 (yapaKas Kai otavpovc) and Spec. leg. 4.229 (yapaKapata Kai otav- 
povs Kai oxdAonac). The noun oxdAoy occurs for the only time in the latter text. 

37° Philo, Jos. 96. “ta tpia Kava& obpBoAov tp1Gv NHEp@v éotiv: Exioxov tadtac 6 
Baoiteds avacKoAonoOijval ce Kai THV KEPaATV &rOTHNOTVvaL KEAEdoEL Kai 
KOTANTAWEVA SPvEa TOV GOV EWXTNENCETAL CAPKaV, K&xpic d&v GAs EavaAwOic.” 

37% Philo, Jos. 98. Eotimpévav odv TOv EV TEAEL KAI Tic PEpanEetac EMZODPLEVIG 
Honep év Srypo8oiia, tOv Kate 10 Seopa@thpiov edvodyav Daopvnobeic aAxOivar 
KEAEDEL KAI BEAOKPLEVOG TAK Tij¢ TOV OvEIpOV SIAKpioEwWs ExtoMpayiCetal, TPODTAEAc 
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Some features in these texts are worth notice. First, Philo uses a different 
verb than the texts used in Rahlf’s edition of the Septuagint, 
&vaoKoAoniCetv instead of the semantically broader xpewavvivar.37? It is 
possible to interpret Philo’s use of &vacKodAoniCetv in Poster C. 61, where 
he combines it with mpoondrodv, as an indication that he understood the 
suspension in Genesis 40.19 and 22 as some kind of crucifixion. In the 
present text, though, Philo does not reveal what kind of suspension he 
describes other than it occurred post-mortem (as in the Septuagint). 

In the following text from the tract On Special Laws (De specialibus 
legibus) Philo reasons about the punishment of murder. 


But since this was not possible, he ordained another punishment [for them] command- 
ing those who had killed to be suspended [&vackoAonifecOa1}. And having established 
this [injunction] he hastened back to his natural humanity, being humane even towards 
those who had behaved cruelly, and said: “do not let the sun set upon suspended per- 
sons [&veoxoAoniopévoic], but let the [them] be concealed by earth before sunset.”373 


Philo describes a post-mortem suspension in the text. Otherwise, it is 
hard to extract any further information regarding the suspension form.374 
There is, however, another noticeable feature in the text. Philo lets the 
person in charge of the execution show humanity toward the corpses. 
Thus it appears possible to be humane toward an already dead person. 
Hence, it ought to be possible to be inhumane toward a corpse as well. A 
post-mortem suspension seems to be a punishment to the same extent, 


TOV HEV AVAOKOAONLOOTVAL THV KEQAATV AnOTHNOEVTA, TH SE THY ApxNV Tv Sietze 
TPOTEPOV ATOVETHAL. 

372 The corresponding texts in LXX read as follows: (Gen 40.19) ta tpia Kava 
TPEIG NEPAL EiOlV’ ETL TNLOV NHEPOV AQEAET Dapaw Thy KE~AATV COD &XO OOD Kai 
KPELGOEL O€ Ext EDAODV, KAL OKYETAL TA SPvEX ToD ODPAVOD TAS CAPKaG GOV ATO Cod 
and (Gen 40.22) Kal guvaoOn tric a&pxfic tod apxioitvoxydov Kai Tic apxiic tod 
APXLOLTONOLOD EV HEOM TOV TALdov AdTOD KAI ANEKATEOTNOEV TOV APXLOLVOXOOV ETL 
THV APXTV adtOD, Kai ESWKEV TO TOTIPLOV Eic THY XEIPA Dapaw, TOV SE APXLOLTONOLOV 
EKpEWACEV, KAOK OvvEKptVEV ADTOIC Iwan. See the discussion on the text in chapter 4. 

373, Philo, Spec. Leg. 3.151-52. énei 5& todt odk EvedéexETO, TILMpiaV GAATV 
MPOOOLATATTETAL KEAEDMV TOVG KvEAdVTAG a&vacKOAONICEGBAL. KAI TODTO NpooTaEac 
Qvatpexer THA Exi tTHV adtod MLAavOpwriav, NwEepobwevos MPOG TOVG AvTLEpa 
EIPYAOHEVOVG, KAL MHOL LT] EXLSLETM O TALOG AVEGKOAONIOPEVOIC, GAA’ ENIKPUTTE- 
CbwWoav yi TPO SdoEwWS KABaIpEBEVTEG. 

374 Colson interprets the suspension as a crucifixion, possibly post-mortem. He 
admits, though, that the verb simply could denote “hanged up.” But by taking the two 
other texts where Philo uses &vacKxodoniCew (Colson mentions Post. C. 61 and Som. 
2.213) into consideration, he connects the verb with nailing (COLSON, LCL, 7.571, n. c). 
However, Philo uses &vacKxodoniCetv in four other texts (Jos. 96, 98; Spec. Leg. 3.151-52 
(twice); Flacc. 83, 84), which do not have the connection with nailing. 
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independently of whether the victim is dead or alive.375 If this inference is 
correct, the question — important for the present investigation — of 
whether the suspension was an execution or not is subordinated in the 
given text. The essential feature is that a suspension occurred regardless of 
the victim’s status. 


8.1.2. Suspensions by Nailing in Philo 


When it comes to tracing Philo’s use of &vacKxoAoniCevy, an allegorical 
text comes in handy. The text occurs in the tract On the Posterity and 
Exile of Cain (De Posteritate Caint), and is a part of an ongoing allegori- 
cal discourse. 


The [soul] that subjects itself to bodily couplings has as inhabitants the mentioned. Be- 
ing interpreted, Acheiman means “my brother,” and Sesein “outside me,” and Thala- 
mein “one hanging.” For [it is] a necessity, for the soul that loves the body, that the 
body should be acknowledged as a brother, and that the external good things should be 
honored especially. All [souls] in this state depend on lifeless [things], and like the sus- 
pended [&vacxoAonobévtec], [they are] nailed to [npoonAwvtat] perishable materials 
until death.37° 


Philo offers some additional information in this text. He combines 
&vacKodoniCetv with npoondodv and thereby gives an indication that he 
could connect &vaoKxoAonCetv with nailing. Hengel’s and Kuhn’s deci- 
sion to label the text as a crucifixion reference is nevertheless a too far- 
reaching conclusion.3”7 What the text says is that the soul that loves the 
body is attached to it in the same way that a suspended person is nailed to 
some kind of suspension tool.378 Philo’s etymological comment on 77 
(@aAapeiv) is also worth notice. 19m corresponds to Kpepavvovat in 
Philo’s eyes. Lastly, Philo indicates that he connects &vaoKxoAoniCe and 
TpoonAodv with an ante-mortem suspension — an execution. The people 
in the metaphor died after being nailed. Thus, Philo shows that the sus- 


375 This observation has a bearing on the interpretation of Flacc. 70-72 as well. The 
last punishment that their bodies (o@pa) were subjected to might have been inflicted 
post-mortem. 

376 Philo, Poster C. 61. } pév odv CMpatiKaic ovtvyiatc broBGAAOVEG adtIV 
oixkntopac Exel Tov AExOEvtac EpuNnvedetar SE O pEV "AYEWWaV AdEAMOSG POD, O SE 
Leoeiv EKtOc pov, 0 5& SOadrapeiv Kpepcpevds tic avayKn yap woyxatc taic 
PIA0GMWATOIG AdSEAMOV HEV vopiCecBal TO CGpa, Ta S5& ExTOG Ayaba SLaMEpOvtas 
TETILHOOAL Soar SE TODTOV SLAKELVTAL TOV TPOTOV, AWOYOV EKKPEWAVTAL Kai KAObd&TED 
Ot AVAGKOAONLOBEVTES AXP Bavatov PbapTtais DAAIC TPCONA@VTAL. 

377, HENGEL, Crucifixion, 31 n. 25; 67 n. 4; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 705 n. 335. 

378 Cf. Pl. Phd. 83C-D; Plut. Quest. conv. 718D. 
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pension he describes in his allegory has some resemblance to the punish- 
ment of crucifixion as defined in the present investigation.379 


8.1.3. Ante-mortem Suspensions in Philo 


Beyond these texts, Philo has two more ante-mortem suspensions. The 
first text is found in the tractate On Joseph (De Iosepho) and deals with 
allegorical interpretations based on some figures in the Egyptian admin- 
istration. The unfortunate one in this text is once again the chief baker. 
His death is connected with the lack of bread-food. 


On which account he who has failed on these [points] is properly put to death, having 
been suspended [xpepaoGeic] suffering an evil similar to that he has inflicted; for he 
himself has also suspended [&vexpépace] and racked/tortured the starving man with 
hunger.38° 


The suspension form is unspecified. Both Colson and Young translate 
Kpepavvovar and &vaxpepavvdvar with “hanged” in their translations, 
and Young specifies his understanding of the verb &vaxpepavvovat with 
the phrase “and suffocated.”3*' The text itself does not support their deci- 
sion to translate the verbs with “hanged,” especially not the addition “and 
suffocated.” The combination of &vaxpepavvbdvat and napatetverv (of- 
ten used in the sense “to stretch out”)3®? makes some kind of racking 
more plausible than hanging in a snare. 

The last, but no less important, text describes a similar cruel spectacle 
like that in the text from Flaccus 70-72 above. Philo reasons about the 
observance of the royal holidays and accuses Flaccus of using the birth- 
day of the adtoxpdtop as an opportunity for cruel acts, instead of honor- 
ing the celebrations by abstaining from punishments. 


379 A combination of &vacKodonCetv and npoonAodv is also found in Som. 2.213, 
which Hengel labels as a crucifixion (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 31 n. 25; 67 n. 4.). In the 
tract Prov. 2.24-25 (mentioned by neither Hengel nor Kuhn), Philo uses npoonaodv 
alone in his description of Polycrates’ fate. 

380 Philo, Ios. 156. 00 yGpiv Kai 6 nepi tadt sEopaptdv eixdtws OvfoKer 
KPEHQAOBEIC, GHOLOV KAKOV @ 51éONKE NAO@V KAI YAP AdtTOG AvEKPEWAGE Kai TAPEtELVE 
TOV NELVOVTA ALLO. 

381 Young: “On which account he who has erred on these points very appropriate- 
ly is put to death by hanging, suffering an evil similar to that which he has inflicted; for 
he also has hanged, and suffocated, and stretched out the famishing man by means of 
hunger” (Philo, Jos. 156 [YONGE, The Works of Philo Judaeus, 485]). Colson: “[A]nd 
therefore the offender in this is properly put to death by hanging, suffering what he has 
made others to suffer, for indeed he has hanged and racked the starving man with hun- 
ger” (Philo, Jos. 156 [COLSON, LCL)). 

382 See s.v. LSJ. 
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I know instances before this when some who had been suspended [&veoxoAonopévov] 
when this holiday was at hand were taken down and returned to [their] relatives [in 
order] to be deemed worthy of burial and to obtain the customary rites. For it used to 
be considered that [the] dead ought to have something good from an emperor’s birthday 
and that the sanctity of the festival ought to be maintained. But [Flaccus] did not [order] 
those who had already died on poles [otavpv] to be taken down; [instead] he ordered 
living [C@vtac] [individuals] to be suspended [&vacKxoAoniCecOa1], to whom the time 
gave little, but not permanent, respite to postponement from punishment, [but] not 
complete quittance. And he did this after maltreating [them] with blows in the middle of 
the theater, and torturing [them] with fire and sword. And the spectacle had been divid- 
ed. The first part of the show lasted until the third or fourth hour; Jews were scourged, 
suspended [xpepdpevor], tortured (on the wheel?), maltreated, being dragged toward 
death through the middle of the orchestra. After this beautiful exhibition came dancers 
and mimes and flute-players and all other amusement of theatrical contests.3°3 


The suspensions in the text end up rather close to the punishment of cru- 
cifixion as it is traditionally understood. That Philo describes both a sus- 
pension that is possible to survive (impaling being less probable) and an 
ante-mortem suspension, as well as the earlier use of &vaoKxoAoniCetv in 
connection with npoondrotv, speaks in favor of this assumption. That 
tpoondodv is lacking in the present text and that Philo does not mention 
any lengthy death struggle speaks against it. The conclusion that can be 
drawn is that the text describes one form of suspension that is possible to 
survive and one (the same?) executionary suspension. 


8.1.4. Conclusion — Philo and Crucifixion 


As noticed by Hengel, Philo used &vacKodAoniCetv exclusively in his ref- 
erences to assumed crucifixion.3*4 However, if the aim is to trace refer- 
ences to punishments resembling crucifixions, it is not &vaoKoAoniCetv 
that plays the crucial part in Philo’s texts — it is tpoondodv (Poster C. 61; 
Som. 2.213) and the context. The combination of &vaoKxoAorniCew and 


383 Philo, Flacc. 83-85. H5n twas ot8a tov a&vEeoKoAOTIOLéEvMV pEAAODONS 
EVIOTAGOAL TOLADTNG EKEXELPIaG KABAIPEBEVTAG KAI TOIG OVYYEVEOLV EXi TH TAOS 
GEwwS7vat Kai TOXETV TOV VEVOLIOHEV@V anod00EVtTacG Edel Yap Kal veEKpOdG 
ANOAADOAL TLVOG xpNnotTOdD yEvEBALAKATS AdDTOKPATOPOG Ka GWA TO tEpONPENES Tic 
NAVHYOPEMS OVAAXOVaL. O S OD TETEAELTHKOTAG EXi OTALPOV KaBbatpetv, C@vtac 5 
a&vacKkorAoniCecOar mpocétattev, ig Gvnotiav én’ dAtyov, od thv Eig A&nav, 6 KALPdG 
£51500 MPOG DAEPBEOLV TLL@PIAc, ODK AMEOLV TavtEAf. Kai tadt eipyaCeto peta tO 
TANHYAICG Kikicoacbar Ev HEOMW TH OEATPA Kai TUPI Kai c1Ldnp@ BPacavical. Kai h 6Ea 
SLEVEVEL NTO’ TA HEV YAP TPOtTA TOV VEQUATOV AXPL THITHS 7 TEeTAPTHS Mpacs && EwO1vo0d 
TADtA Tv TIovdator LaottyobpEvol, KpEUGpevor, tpoxiCdpevor, KataKiCopEvoL, S1& 
WéoNS Tis OPxnotpac anaydpevor thy Exi Savatwo ta SE peta THY KAANV tadTHV 
émiderErvy Opxynotai Kai Hipot Kal adAntai Kai doa GAAG OoKHVIKaV Gedppata 
AYOVOV. 

384 E.g., HENGEL, Crucifixion, 24. 
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Tpoonrodv, and the ante-mortem suspensions (Jos. 156; Flacc. 83-85), 
favor the assumption that Philo refers to a punishment with similarities to 
a traditional view of crucifixions in his texts. The majority of the texts 
refer to suspensions as examples in allegorical or moral discourses.3*5 
Some of the texts recapitulate Biblical or historical events.3** A few refer 
to experiences from Philo’s own lifetime.3*” 

In the end, the texts of Philo do not offer much information about the 
punishment of crucifixion. A few vague conclusions might be drawn. 
One could argue that Philo interprets the fate of the chief baker in Gene- 
sis 40 as a crucifixion — at least a nailing suspension — to a higher degree 
than the text preserved in the Septuagint. He does this by using 
&vaoKoAoniCerv (which he otherwise connects with mpoondodv) instead 
of the semantically broader ckpepavvovan. 

Last but not least, Philo’s experiences of the pogroms under Flaccus 
show that a suspension with several parallels to a traditional view of cru- 
cifixion was — at least on this occasion — the peak of a gruesome process. 


8.2. Chariton 


Chariton (first cent. B.C.) refers to at least two bodily suspensions in his 
novel Callirhoe. The eight books deal with the story of love between the 
beautiful Callirhoe, daughter of the Syracusan ruler Hermocrates, and 
Chaereas. Both Hengel and Kuhn refer to several crucifixion accounts in 
Chariton’s text.3°% The author uses the verbs &vaotavpodv and 
a&vacKoroniCerv twice each, and the word otavpdc sixteen times.3®9 


8.2.1. The Suspension of Theron 


The personality of the handsome Chaereas changed in an outburst of 
jealousy. Some disappointed suitors, who felt robbed of their proposed 
wife, set up a trap for Chaereas and lured him into deep anger towards his 
wife. The result was that Chaereas hit Callirhoe with a vicious kick and 
thereby caused her apparent death. Callirhoe was hastily buried. Howev- 
er, the pirate Theron robbed her tomb and found her alive. He took her 
aboard his ship and later sold her as a slave in Miletus. Later the tomb 


385 T.e., Philo, Poster C. 25-26; Som. 2.213. 

386 T.e., Philo, Jos. 96; Prov. 2.24-25. 

387 1.e., Philo, Flacc. 70-72, 83-85. 

gee Henzel: Char. Chae. Call. 3.4.18 (Crucifixion, 49 n. 10; 50 n. 14; 81 n. 35); 
4.2.6ff (82 n. 36); 4.3.6 (32 n. 25 and 82 n. 36); 5.10.6 (82 n. 36). Kuhn: 4.2.6f; 4.3.3—10; 
4.4.10; 5.10.6 (“Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 689 n. 233). 

389 &vactavpodv: Char. Chae. Call. 4.2.6; 8.8.2. &vacKxoronilet: 3.4.18; 8.7.8. 
OTAVPOG: 3.3.12; 3.4.18; 4.2.7 [twice]; 4.3.3, 5 [twice], 6, 8, 9, 10; 4.4.10; 5.10.6; 6.2.10 
[twice; one otavpdc is omitted in Codex Florentinus]; 8.8.4). 
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robbery was discovered and Theron was captured. At the trial Theron 
confessed and revealed the truth about the robbery of the tomb. He was 
sentenced to death. The listeners decided to sail for the rescue of 


Callirhoe. 


This was agreed and ratified, and he thereupon dismissed the assembly. While Theron 
was led away a great part of the crowd followed [him]. He was suspended 
[&veoxoAonioOn] in front of Callirhoe’s tomb, and from his cross [&x6 tod otavpod] he 
saw the sea over which he had carried Hermocrates’ daughter as captive, whom not even 
[the] Athenians had taken.>?° 


The suspension as described in the text shows similarities to the punish- 
ment of crucifixion as it is traditionally understood. An instant death by 
impaling does not fit the picture as well as a crucifixion with its extended 
suffering. 


8.2.2. The Suspension of Chaereas and his Cellmates 


In Miletus, Callirhoe was married to the wealthy and eminent Dionysius. 
Whereas Chaereas was attacked by pirates and sold as a slave, Callirhoe 
believed he was dead due to a deceitful description of the event. To con- 
vince Callirhoe of Chaereas’ death, Dionysius held funeral ceremonies 
and built a tomb, while Chaereas was working in chains in Caria. Sixteen 
of Chaereas’ fellow prisoners broke their chains, killed the guard and 
tried to escape but were captured. The governor Mithridates was in- 
formed. 


And this one, without even seeing them or listening to [their] defense, at once ordered 
the sixteen cellmates to be suspended [a4vaotavpdoa1]. They were brought out chained 
together by feet and neck, and each of them carried the pole [tov otavpov éepe]. The 
punishers added this sad foreign appearance to the inevitable punishment as an example 
of fear to similarly [minded people]. Now Chaereas kept silence while being led away 
with the others, but Polymarchus, while carrying the pole [tov otavpov], said: “We are 
suffering this because of you, oh Callirhoe. You are responsible for all the evil [inflicted] 
upon us. ”39* 


399 Char. Chae. Call. 3.4.18. &0€e tadta Kai Exvpodn, Ser vOE tE Eni todTOIG TIV 
EKKATOLAV. GAnayoWEVa S& Onpwavi pEya pEepoc tod AANBovG EnnKoAOdVENOEV. 
QvVECKOAONIOOH 5& TPO tod KaAAPONSG Ta@movD Kai EBAENEV Ano tod OTALPOD tTv 
OhAGCoav Exetvny, 5V Tic AixuaA@tov ~EgEpE tiv ‘EpLoKpi&tovsG Bvyatépa, Tv odK ~AG- 
Bov oddé “AOnvatot. 

39§ Char. Chae. Call. 4.2.6-7. xixetvoc od5& iddav adtods oddé &moAOYOULEV@V 
axovoac evOdc EexéAEvoe tots EExaideKa TOG OLOOKTHVOVG avaotavpdcoaL. 
nponxOnoav odv nOdac te Kai THAXTNAOVS OvvdEdEpEVOL, KAL ExAOTOS ADT@V TOV OTAV- 
pov EMEPE: TH] Ya AvayKaia tyL@pia Kai thy EEM@BbEV Qavtaciav oKVvOpanTv TpocEOe- 
oav ot KoAdlovtes cic poBov napdderywa tots opotoig. Xawpéac pév odv ovva- 
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The approaching suspension appears to be of the same nature as the one 
in the previous text, although the author switches verb. The reason for 
this assumption is the harmony with the overall story. Beyond the verb 
switch, the reference to the “foreign” custom (thv éobev gavtaciayv 
oxvOpwrnnv) of carrying a otavpdcs is worth notice. The event appears to 
be something new and foreign; that at least is what Chariton’s words in- 
dicate. This text may be the oldest reference to what usually is nowadays 
referred to as “cross-bearing.”39? The problem is, however, that it is un- 
known what they actually carried .393 


8.2.3. A Recapitulation of the Suspensions 


After the reuniting of Chaereas and Callirhoe the inhabitants of Syracuse 
wanted to hear what happened to the couple after they had left Sicily. 
Chaereas hesitated but his father Hermocrates encouraged him and reca- 
pitulated the events known to the Syracusans. In his speech he talked to 
Chaereas and mentioned Theron’s fate: 


Only Theron was still alive and you brought [him] to the assembly, and this one, having 
been tortured, was suspended [&veoxoronio@n].>4 


In the next text, Chariton recapitulates the event connected with his im- 
prisonment in Caria. 


He who bought us, a servant of Mithridates, governor of Caria, gave orders [for us] to 
be chained and to dig. After some of the prisoners killed the prison guard, Mithridates 
ordered us all to be suspended [&vactavpm@fivar].>7> 


It is noteworthy that different verbs are used in each account: 
&vaoKoAoniCetv in connection with Theron’s suspension and &va- 
otavpodv with Chaereas’. A few sentences later Chariton mentions an 
important feature regarding his overall understanding of the nature of the 


nmayoOwEevoc eotya, TloAdxyappocg S& tov otavpov Paotalav “dia o&” gnoiv, “@ 
KQAApOn, TADTA TAKGXOPLEV. OD TAVTOV NUTV TAV KAK@V AiTtia.” 

392 The problematic dating of the novel plays a crucial part in this assumption. For 
other references to bearing an execution tool, in part or whole, beside the recapitulation 
of the event in 4.3.10, see Plut. De sera. 554 A—B; Artem. Oneir. 2.56; Matt. 27.32: Mark 
15.21; Luke 23.26; John 19.17 (cf. also Plaut. Mil. 359-60; F Carb. 2.1, and perhaps Clod. 
Lic. F 3.1; Lex Puteol: [AE 1971, no 88 (Puteoli)], col. 2.8—-14). 

393 See the discussion on Plut. De sera. 554A—-B above. | 

394 Char. Chae. Call. 8.7.8. Onpwva S&é povov et. CHvta eionyayes eic tiv 
EKKANOLAV, KAKETVOG LEV BacavLobEic AVEOKOAOTIOON. 

395. Char. Chae. Call. 8.8.2. 6 mpidpevoc hyac, S50bA0¢ MuOpid&tov, otpatnyod 
Kapiac, éxéAevoe oKantery 6vtac nenedSnévouc. exci 5& tov dSeopopdAaKa tHvV 
SEGHOTOV ATEKTELVAV TLVEG, AVAGTAVPWOTVaL TavtTAG Nac MiOpidatns ExéAEvOE. 
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suspension. While the execution process continued, Chaereas’ identity 
was revealed to Mithridates. 


Then Mithridates quickly ordered me to be taken down from the cross [tod otavpod], 
being near the end by then, and he held [me] among his closest friends.3% 


It appears that Chaereas is depicted as already suspended when the con- 
nection between him and Callirhoe is described as coming to Mithridates’ 
knowledge. That he, and Theron to some extent, survived the suspension 
speaks in favor of the use of crucifixion and makes, for example, impaling 
or hanging a less probable interpretation of the text. 


8.2.4. Chariton’s Use of otavpdc 


As mentioned in the introduction, otavpdc occurs sixteen times in the 
novel. It refers twelve times to an unspecified torture or execution tool.397 
However, considering the overall story and the use of otavpdc in a small 
number of texts, this could be the tool used in the punishment of cruci- 
fixion. It is plausible through some indicia in the texts to link otavpdc 
three times to a suspension having clear parallels with the punishment of 
crucifixion. As mentioned above, the image of the suspended Theron 
locking out over the sea fits the extended death struggle of crucifixion 
better than the instant death of impaling (3.4.18). The texts which imply 
that Chariton survived and was able to descend from the otavpdc (4.3.6; 
8.8.4) points in the same direction.3 

Chariton’s information in the account following Chaereas’ rescue 
from the otavpdc (4.3.7-10) is also of value for the present investigation. 
When Chaereas grasps the truth about Callirhoe’s marriage with Diony- 
sius of Miletus, he falls on his knees and begs Mithridates to give him 
back the otavpdc (tov otavpdv pot anddo¢g [4.3.9]). In the ongoing story, 
he cries out that he had among other things carried a otavpdg because of 
Callirhoe (otavpov éBaotaca [4.3.10]). In both these utterances, Chaere- 
as refers back to the suspension tool from which he was taken down. 
Thus, it is possible to assume that the otavpdc in these texts is an execu- 
tion tool used in crucifixion as defined in the present investigation. The 
form of this tool, e.g., crux commissa (T), crux immissa (Tt), crux simplex 
(I) or something else, is however not revealed. 


396 Char. Chae. Call. 8.8.4. tayéms odv 6 MiOpiddtng éxéAevoe Kabarpebfivai pe 
TOO Gtavpod oxedov dn NEpac EXOVTA, Kai EoxEV Ev TOIS PLATATOLG. 

397 Char. Chae. Call. 3.3.12; 4.2.7 (twice); 4.3.3, 5 (twice), 8, 9, 10; 4.4.10; 5.10.6; 
6.2.10 (twice). 

398 It is less plausible that Chariton would depict Chaereas as descending alive with 
a perforated torso from the pole after an impaling. 
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If this connection between crucifixion and otavpdc can be reckoned as 
firm, it puts two important texts in a different light. The otavpdc-bearing 
in Chariton’s text (4.2.7; 4.3.10) could thus be considered as one of the 
few accounts of cross-bearing.399 Some of the other accounts of cross- 
bearing, the Gospels and to some extent the dream interpreter Artemi- 
dorus, link the custom of bearing the execution tool to. crucifixion.4° 
These features taken together make it possible to define several of the 
suspension accounts in Chariton with some degree of certainty as cruci- 
fixions. 


8.2.5. Conclusion — Chariton and Crucifixion 


The outcome of the study of crucifixion in Chariton’s Callirhoe is posi- 
tive. The text contains two suspensions with resemblance to the crucifix- 
ion as it is traditionally understood: the executionary suspension of the 
tomb robber Theron (3.4.18 [&vacKoAoniCetv; otavpdc]; 8.7.8 [d&va- 
oxoAoniCetv]) and the aborted execution of Chaereas (4.3.3-10 [otavpdc]; 
8.8.2-4 [&vactavpodv; otavpdc]). The former account uses the verb 
dvacKohoniCe and the latter &vaotavpodv. It is hard to see any signifi- 
cance in the verb switch. The verbs appear to be used interchangeably by 
Chariton. It is, however, otavpdc that constitutes the connection be- 
tween the suspensions of Chariton’s text and crucifixion. 


8.3. Conclusion — Philosophical and Poetical Literature of the Roman Era 


The outcome of the study of the texts in the present section is diverse. 
Philo’s numerous texts and abundant references to human suspensions 
add little to the overall understanding of the punishment of crucifixion. 
The texts bear witness that suspension punishments were frequently used, 
but they do not reveal what kind of suspension these were. Philo’s con- 
tribution is a notion that nails could be used in human suspensions. 

When it comes to Chariton the tendency is the opposite. Linked to the 
core of the story are two suspensions with close resemblance to the pun- 
ishment of crucifixion. Both prime verbs are used in the novel; peculiarly 
enough the suspensions of Theron and Chaereas are described with one 
verb each. However, both verbs appear to refer to suspensions which end 


399 E.g., the earlier studied account in Plut. De sera. 554A-—B is problematic to con- 
nect with crucifixion in this way. For more examples of a similar custom, see the com- 
ments on Plaut. Mil. 359-60 and F Carb. 2.1 in the following chapter. 

499 Matt. 27.32: Mark 15.21; Luke 23.26; John 19.17. The accounts of the Gospels 
let both Jesus and the robbers talk on their crosses (Matt. 27.44-50; Mark 15.34-373 
Luke 23.34-46; John 19.26-30) and portray an extended death struggle. Artemidorus 
speaks of “nailing” and he uses the verb xnpoondodv, in connection with cross-bearing 
(Artem. Oneir. 2.56). 
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up close to the punishment of crucifixion as it is traditionally understood. 
The novel reveals that a suspension which was possible to survive for a 
time was known to the author, and probably also to the readers. A dis- 
tinctive feature of the punishment was the custom of carrying a otavpdc, 
whatever that might be, to the place of execution. 


9. Conclusion — The Greek Literature 


The outcome of the study of crucifixion in the Greek literature is remark- 
able, especially considering the abundance of crucifixion references found 
in the previous investigations. This contrast is closely related to the issue 
of definition. What you find depends on what you are looking for. The 
dilemma is that the previous investigators seldom define what they are 
looking for. They are simply looking for “crucifixion,” usually without 
further discussion (Kuhn is one of few exceptions).4°* Without any addi- 
tional information the reader has to assume that they use the label “cruci- 
fixion” in the normal English sense, which coheres well with Kuhn’s 
elaborate definition of the label “crucifixion” (Kreuzigung). The discrep- 
ancy between the previously dominant notion of the usage of “crucifix- 
ion” in antiquity and the result of the present study is striking. What is 
left of the hundreds of references is only a handful of texts which offer 
modest information on the punishment. 


9.1. The Terminology 


The answer to the first basic question of the present investigation is thus 
surprising. The conclusion regarding the terminology of crucifixion in 
the pre-Christian Greek literature is that there is only a terminology of 
suspension. Within the semantic field of these terms, there are certainly 
punishments that are quite similar to the punishment of crucifixion in a 
traditional sense. The problem is, however, to sift out these. The cause of 
this problem is the non-distinct usage of the terminology. Its usage seems 
to be much wider than what is commonly assumed. 


9.1.1. The Verbs 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to link the prime verbs, &vactavpodv and 
&vacKoAoniCerv, directly to the meaning “to crucify.” They are simply 
used too diversely — not to say contradictorily — to be connected directly 
with that meaning. 


491 See the discussions on the more or less implied definitions in the Discussion 


chapter (pp. 261-70). 
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&vactavpodv is commonly used in connection with suspension of 
corpses, whole*® or in parts,* and impaling.4°4 The verb is used in some 
texts for executionary, ante-mortem, suspensions." In a few instances 
even a punishment possible to survive**’ and the use of nails**” can be 
seen. However, the majority of the texts containing dvactavpodv and 
referring to human suspensions are undefined when it comes to nature of 
the suspension.* In addition, the verb without the prefix is used with no 
connection to human suspension in a number of texts.4° 

When it comes to &vaoKxoAoniCetv, the tendency is analogous. The 
verb is used when the author is referring to the suspension of corpses.*”° 
This verb, too, is used in some texts for executionary, ante-mortem, sus- 
pensions.*"* In one text it is used in connection with an outdrawn suffer- 
ing,” and in one text it is possible to connect the verb with the use of 
nails.*"3 As the case was with &vaotavpodv, most of the texts containing 
&vaoKoAoniCev and referring to human suspensions are unspecified as 
far as the nature of the suspension is concerned.*" 

The major differences between &vactavpodv and &vacKoAoniCev are, 
first, that the latter lacks the connection to impaling that dvactavpodv 
has, which is rather surprising if the etymology of the verbs is taken into 


402 E.g., Hdt. 3.125.3; Ctesias, FGrH 3c, 688 F 9.6; Polyb. 5.54.6-7; 8.21.2-3; Diod. 
Sic. 16.61.2 (otavpodv); Diod. Sic. 25.10.1-2; Joseph. BJ 5.449-51; Plut. Tim. 22.8; and 
possibly Strabo, 4.4.5 (Posidon. F 34.26-29); Plut. Cleom. 39.1. 

493 E.g., Hdt. 4.103.1-2, in combination with 4.103.3; 6.30.1; 7.238.1; 9.78.3; Xen. 
An. 3.1.17; Joseph. AJ 6.374. 

494 E.g., Ctesias, FGrH 3c, 688 F 16.66 (a&vaotavpiterv); and possibly Thuc. 
1.110.3; Plut. De fort. Rom. 325D. 

4°95 E.g., Diod. Sic. 3.65.5; Joseph. AJ 12.256; 13.380; BJ 1.97; and possibly Polyb. 
1.86.4-7 (otavpodv); Joseph. AJ 2.73, 77 (otavpotv); BJ 3.320-21. 

406 Hdt. 7.194.1-3; Joseph. Vit. 420-21; Char. Chae. Call. 8.8.2, in combination 
with 8.8.4. 

4°97 Diod. Sic. 25.5.2; Joseph. BJ 2.306-08; Plut. Caes. 2.4, in combination with, Reg. 
et imp. apophth. 205 F—-206A. 

408 E.g., Aesop, 157.6-7 (otavpodv); Pl. Grg. 473C-D; Polyb. 1.11.5; Hellenica (P 
Oxy. 5.842), FGrH 2a, 66 F 1.15.5 (433-38); Diod. Sic. 2.1.10 (Ctesias, FGrH 3c, 688 F 
1b.29-31); 2.44.2; Strabo, 14.1.39 (stavpotv); Joseph. AJ 11.280; AJ 19.94 (otavpodv); | 
BJ] 2.253; 5.289; Plut. Fab. Max. 6.3; Alex. 72.2; Ant. 81.1; Par. Graec. et Rom. 311E 
(otavpotv); De garr. 508F-so9A; App. Sict. 2.3; B civ. 5.70 (otavpotv); Char. Chae. 
Call. 8.8.2. 

499 E.g., Diod. Sic. 24.1.2; App. Pun. 119. 

47° Philo, Jos. 98. 

411 Char. Chae. Call. 8.7.8; Philo, Flacc. 84. 

412 Char. Chae. Call. 3.4.18. 

473 Philo, Poster C. 61 (in an allegory). 

414 E.g., Hdt. 1.128.2; 3.159.1; 4.43-6; 4.202.1; Polyb. 10.33.8; Diod. Sic. 5.32.6; Di- 
on. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5.51.3; Philo, Jos. 98; Flacc. 83. 
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consideration. Second, the writers did not use &vacKoAoniCevv in reports 
of a punishment possible to survive. Third, &vaoKxodoniCe is not used 
without the prefix and occurs exclusively in connection with human sus- 
pension. Besides that, it is worth notice that the usage of &vacKoAoniCetv 
has its peak in the Classical Era and then decreases significantly until 
Philo apparently picks up the verb again, and it returns in full strength 
during Atticism. 

The general use of &vaotavpodv is difficult to limit further than the 
vague sense “to suspend something in some way upon something.” When 
&Vvactavpodv is used in connection with human suspensions, the sense is 
“to suspend a corpse whole or in part, or sometimes a living person, on a 
suspension tool, preferably a wooden pole.” The latter usage coheres well 
with the use of &vacKoAoniCetv. 

There are, however, when it comes to tracing the punishment of cruci- 
fixion, some other verbs than those discussed above that ought to be 
mentioned. Their common theme is that they indicate an act of nailing on 
various levels. The verbs (npoondodv,** kaOnrodv"™® and npoonacoaAed- 
evvt'7), when coupled for instance with otavpdc, add the feature of nail- 
ing to the suspension accounts. An act of nailing (or binding) makes the 
choice of impaling as an interpretation of the suspension form less proba- 
ble. In the few texts in which the authors imply the suspension form, they 
do not indicate that nailing and impaling were combined. Thus, an act of 
nailing is of greater value than being only something a present-day reader 
recognizes from the traditions of the church. The use of nails strengthens 
the connection between the suspension account and the traditional un- 
derstanding of crucifixion on two levels. First, it makes impaling less 
probable. Second, it implies what might be called a distinctive feature of 
the traditional view of crucifixion — the piercing and bloodstained nails of 
the cross of Calvary. 

Lastly, the widely used verb cpepavviva is used just in the wide and 
unspecified sense, “to suspend.” Because of its wide range of meaning, it 
is almost useless as an indicator of crucifixion. If &vactavpodv needs a 
supporting feature, an indicator outside itself, cpepavvdvan is, if possible, 
even more dependent on such indicators. 


415 E.g., Dem. Meid. 21.105; Diod. Sic. 2.18.1; 25.5.2; Joseph. BJ 2.306—08; 5.449-51 
(in combination with otavpdc in the last four texts); Philo, Poster C. 61 (metaphorical); 
Plut. Reg. et imp. Apophth. 205F-206A; 207B (nailed to a ship’s mast). 

416 Fg. Plut. An vit. 499D (used in combination with otavpdc). Diod. Sic. 20.5 4.7 
(npooxaOyAodv) ought also to be mentioned here. 

417 E.g., Hdt. 7.33.1 (xtpoodianacoaderverv); 9.120.4; Aesch. PV 18-23. 
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9.1.2. The Nouns 


The noun otavpds is, in the same sense as the prime verbs, difficult to 
link directly to the suspension tool in crucifixion (fT). A otavpds is a 
wooden pole of some kind. It appears that a otavpdcg is pointed and used 
in fortifications in the majority of texts.478 Only one non-suspension text 
among those studied here uses otavpdcg without this connection.4?9 When 
Gtavpdc is used in connection with human bodily suspensions, it seems 
to be only a simple wooden pole used in an unspecified suspension.*?° 
This at least is all that can be read out of the texts. A few texts describe 
living humans suspended in some way on a otavpdc,4?" and some imply 
the use of nails as attaching devices.4?? Two texts describe a criminal who 
appears to carry his own otavpdc toward the assumed execution spot.4?3 
Due to the diverse usage of the noun it is simply not possible to draw the 
conclusion that otavpdg means “cross” in the way it is often depicted (). 

A oxddoy is something pointed, for example a pole.4?4 In this sense it 
is used in fortifications,’ as the case was with otavpdc. A oxdAoy could 
also be used as a suspension tool, for whole corpses*® or body parts.4?7 
The difference between otavpdc and oxdAoy is that the latter refers to 
anything pointed,‘?® from a thorn to a pole, while a otavpdc is a more 


418 Eg, Hom. IL. 24.453; Od. 14.11; Thuc. 4.9.1; 7.25.5-8; Xen. An. 5.2.21; 7.4.14, 
17; App. Pun. 119 (stressed as “pointed”); Iber. 6.15.90; B ctv. 4.79; 5.36; 5-71; Philo, 
Agr. 11; Spec. leg. 4.229. 

479 Hadt. 5.16.1-2. 

429 E.g., Ctesias, FGrH 3c, 688 F 14.39; FGrH 3c, 688 F 26.7 (Plut. Artax. 17.5); 
Polyb. 1.86.4-7; Strabo, 3.4.18; Joseph. AJ 18.63-64; Plut. Tit. Flam. 9.3; Artax. 17.5; 
Philo, Flacc. 70-72; 83-85; Char. Chae. Call. 3.3.12; 3.4.18; 4.2.73 4.3.3, 5, 6 8, 9, 103 
4.4.10; 5.10.6; 6.2.10; 8.8.4. 

421 Strabo, 3.4.18; Joseph. AJ 11.267; Char. Chae. Call. 3.4.18; 8.8.4. 
Diod. Sic. 2.18.1; 25.5.2; Joseph. BJ 2.306—-08; 5.449~-51; Plut. Ane vit. 499D. 

473 Plut. De sera. 554A—-B; Char. Chae. Call. 4.2.6-7; 4.3.10. 

424 E.g., Hom. Il. 7.441; 8.3433 9.3503 12.55, 63; Eur. EL 895-99; IT 1429-30; Diod. 
Sic. 33.15.1 (Posid. F 110.5-9). 

475 E.g., Hdt. 9.97; Xen. An. 5.2.5; Eur. Rhes. 116. 

426 Fg. Diod. Sic. 33.15.1 (Posid. F. 110.5-9); Eur. IT 1429-30 (post-mortem). 

427 E.g., Hom. Jl. 18.176-77. 

428 Evidence from the papyri and non-literary sources indicates this. In an Egyptian 
papyrus from the third century an anxious mother writes to her son: “he told me that 
you suffer in your foot because of a splinter” (eixé ror, Sti tov nOdav [sic (1d5a? )] 
Toveic ALO OKOAGnOD [stc (oKdAOTOG?)]) (BGU 2.380.7-9). For an older papyrus, see /G 
4° 1 (Epidauros) 121.92. This meaning of oxdAoy is echoed in the only occurrence of the 
word in the NT, 2 Cor. 12.7: “therefore, to keep me from being too elated, a thorn was 
given to me in the flesh, a messenger from Satan, to torment me, to keep me from being 
too elated” (516, iva pt dbrEepaipwpar, £560n por OKdAOW TH CapKi, &yyEedog Latava, 
iva pe KoAagitn, tva pm dbrepaipwpar). Cf. Num. 33.55 (see s.v. MM and LSJ for more 
texts). 
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regular (bigger) pole, although often pointed. otavpdc is more frequently 
used in connection with suspension tools than oxdAoy. There are, how- 
ever, more suspension tools than those referred to with otavpdc and 
oKOAoy. Odvic appears to be some kind of a board upon which a victim 
was suspended,/?? or in some cases simply tied onto.*3° Sometimes the 
generic noun €Aov is used in reference to a suspension tool,43" in appar- 
ently the same sense as otavpdg and oxdAoy. All these nouns are used 
when the authors refer to a suspension tool of the seemingly diverse 
group of suspension punishments that occurred in the ancient Greco- 
Roman world. 


9.1.3. The Terminological Problem 


The problem is the imprecise usage of the terms.*3? They are per se simply 
not sufficient as indicators. None of the verbs means “to crucify” and 
none of the nouns means “cross.” In the light of this it is odd to see that 
so many scholars use this very method — the terms per se — to sift out their 
crucifixion references. 


9.2. The Punishment 


The answer to the second basic question of the present investigation re- 
quires another question. Could the lack of a distinct crucifixion termi- 
nology and the disparate usage of the various terms suggest that there was 
no defined punishment called “crucifixion” in the studied time span, i.e., 
before the execution of Jesus? If the aim still is to sift out punishments 
that cohere with the traditional view of crucifixion, i.e., containing all or 
some of the characteristics mentioned in the introduction, another meth- 
od than the sole occurrence of one term is needed. The method used here 
is contextual. To single out a text as a crucifixion reference, an indicator 
in the context is needed. An indicator is another term or a description 
revealing that the punishment at hand carries some of the characteristics 
of a crucifixion. 

The question whether the authors refer to crucifixion or not is of 
course strongly related to the question of definition. As has been seen in 


429 Hom. Od. 22.170-77; Hdt. 7.33.15 9.120.4. 

43° Plut. Per. 28.2. 

431 E.g., Hdt. 4.103.3; Joseph. AJ 11.246; Philo, Poster C. 25-26; and possibly Alex- 
1S, 224.10. 

432 Reiners observes this: “[lJike Herodotus and Thucydides he [Plato] employs the 
term &vactavpodv but here too the context gives no indication of the nature of the pun- 
ishment” (REINERS, Terminology, 4); but he fails to draw the sufficient consequences of 
his own observation. He still labels undefined texts as “crucifixions” (REINERS, Termi- 


nology, 3-5). 
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the introduction, the definition of the term “crucifixion” coheres with 
that which, according to a traditional Christian understanding, happened 
to Jesus on Calvary — if nothing else is said. Neither Hengel nor Kuhn 
distance themselves from the normal English (or German) usage of the 
term.433 If crucifixion is an execution on a standing suspension device, 
onto which the condemned was attached by his limbs with nails or rope, 
only a fraction of the texts referred to by Hengel and Kuhn, et al., can be 
labeled as “crucifixion.” 

A few words on an obvious alternative to the minimalistic view ex- 
pressed in the present investigation ought to be mentioned. If by the label 
“crucifixion” one instead means whatever kind of attachment of a living 
person or a corpse, whole or a part, to any kind of device, almost every 
text mentioned by the scholars (as well as many additional texts) could be 
seen as relevant references. A few scholars opt for a wider definition, i.e., 
including post-mortem suspensions,*34 or at least discuss the diversity of 
the suspension punishment.*35 

However, the pivotal question advocated here is whether it is advisable 
to label all these texts in which the studied terminology is used, depicting 
different forms of human suspension, as “crucifixions.” If the diverse 
terminology and its usage indicate that a distinctive punishment labeled 
“crucifixion” was lacking in the studied time span, is it not anachronistic 
to use that very label? More will be said on this theme in the Discussion 
chapter.*3° 

This conclusion becomes more relevant when considering the sparse, 
or often nonexistent, discussion of the area of definition among these 
scholars. One of the few exceptions is Kuhn.*37 His fairly distinct defini- 
tion coheres well with what might be called a traditional view of crucifix- 
ion. No one will be surprised or offended by the suggestion, first, that a 
crucifixion is an attempted or completed execution; second, that the exe- 
cution is a suspension, in which the victim is nailed or tied with his limbs 


433 Although Hengel in the ongoing discussion mentions a “crucifixion in the strict 
sense” (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 24) and thereby implies that he could also use the desig- 
nation “crucifixion” in a non-strict sense. The difference between them appears to deal 
with whether the victim was alive or not. Hengel offers no clarification of the theme. 

434 O’COLLINS, “Crucifixion,” 1207. 

435 STOCKBAUER, Kunstgeschichte des Kreuzes, 7-8; STAUFFER, Jerusalem und 
Rom, 127; CHAPMAN, Perception, 32. 

436 See pp. 261-70. 

437 “Gemeint ist eine durch jegliche Art von "Aufhangen” vollzogene (oder be- 
absichtigte) Hinrichtung an einem Pfah! oder Ahnlichen (weithin in unserer Zeit 
wohl ein Pfahl mit einem Querbalken), fiir die das Andauern der Todesqual im Ge- 
gensatz zu einem Erhangen durch Strangulation, aber auch zur Pfahlung wesentlich ist” 
(KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 679). 
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to a vertical execution tool; third, that this is usually a pole, with or with- 
out crossbeam; fourth, that the victim is publicly displayed and subjected 
to an extended, painful death struggle. It is also consistent with the nor- 
mal usage of the contemporary labels of the punishment in the Germanic 
languages. 

The problem is that the combination of these unsurprising features 
excludes almost every ancient text — also the majority of the ones to 
which Kuhn refers. The absolute majority of the texts in which e.g. 
&VACTAVPOdV and &vacKoAoniCelv are used cohere with the second fea- 
ture: they describe some kind of suspension. Many of the texts contain 
features that have some resemblance to a traditional view of crucifixion. 
Several texts describe executionary suspensions,*3® or suspensions in 
which the victims appear to be nailed to the suspension tool.439 There are, 
in addition, texts that mention features absent in Kuhn’s definition, but 
often present in a traditional view of crucifixion, such as the carrying of a 
otavpdcs4° and a preceding scourging.44 

However, if the aim is to sift out suspensions of living victims, who 
suffer an outdrawn painful execution on a pole, with or without cross- 
beam, the number drops significantly. Only a small number of texts indi- 
cate a living suspended victim.*4? This feature ought to exclude impaling 
and hanging (with no outdrawn death struggle) from the picture. Thus, if 
the aim is to find an ancient account of the punishment Jesus suffered 
according to the Christian traditions, i.e., a text which meets the four cri- 
teria that constitute a crucifixion according to Kuhn, only a modest num- 
ber of texts are left. . 

Herodotus’ only plausible contribution is his accounts of the execu- 
tion of Artayctes.443 The prevailing impression of these accounts is the 
absence of the assumed crucifixion terminology. Neither &vaotavpodv, 
&vacKoAoriCe nor otavpds occurs in the texts. Instead, the suspension 
act is described by the verbs npoodianacoadrederv and npoonao- 
oaAeverv. In addition, the suspension tool appears to be a plank or a 
board (odvic), not anything in the likeness of a cross (f). 

Diodorus Siculus adds but one text to the group: his account of 
Agathocles’ campaign against Utica.444 He uses neither &vactavpodv nor 


438 Eig. Xen. An. 3.1.17; Diod. Sic. 3.65.5; Joseph. AJ 2.73, 77; 12.256; 13.380; BJ 
1.97; 3.320-21; Char. Chae. Call. 8.7.8; Philo, Flacc. 84. 

439 Diod. Sic. 2.18.1; 25.5.2; Joseph. BJ 2.306-08; 5.449-51; Plut. An vit. 499D; Hdt. 
7.33.15 9-120.4. 

44° Plut. De sera. 554A—B; Char. Chae. Call. 4.2.6-7; 4.3.10. 

441 Joseph. BJ 2.306; AJ 12.256. 

442° Hdt. 7.194.1-3; Joseph. Vit. 420-21; Char. Chae. Call. 3.4.18. 

443 Hdt. 7.33.1; 9.120.4, 122.1. 

444 Diod. Sic. 20.5 4.7. 
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&vacKoAoniCew in the text and does not describe a “normal” human sus- 
pension. The connection Diodorus Siculus makes between the citizens 
who were in danger of being nailed to the siege engine by their fellow 
Uticans and a otavpdc-punishment is interesting. Diodorus Siculus could 
at least envision a punishment in which the victim was executed by being 
nailed to a otavpdc. 

The novelist Chariton has two key characters of his story suspended in 
a way that parallels several features of a traditional understanding of cru- 
cifixion. The text describes two ante-mortem suspensions which were 
possible to endure for a time. As a bonus, Chariton mentions a custom of 
making the victims themselves carry the execution tool. 

In the end, the suspensions in Chariton come closest to the punish- 
ment that traditionally is labelled as “crucifixion.” Chariton shows that a 
suspension punishment in ancient Greek literature could be carried out in 
a way that coheres well with the basic events (an ante-mortem limb sus- 
pension) of the punishment which Jesus suffered on Calvary. 

The remaining texts from authors such as Thucydides, Plato, Polybius, 
Josephus, Plutarch and Appian must be left out. The suspensions they 
describe cannot, with any degree of probability, be labeled as crucifix- 
ions. 

There are, however, some conclusions in favor of the minimalistic ap- 
proach of the present investigation that can be drawn from the otherwise 
rejected texts. Thucydides implies that &vaotavpotv should be connected 
with impaling rather than with the punishment that the contemporary 
reader traditionally labels as crucifixion. Josephus’ contribution is to 
stress the variation in the implementation of the suspension punish- 
ments.‘45 In spite of suspension accounts with parallels to the traditional 
view of crucifixion, such as the use of nails,+4® arms attached to the sus- 
pension device*4” and a preceding act of scourging,*4® none could be la- 
beled as a crucifixion account. That is, they do not contain two or more 
of the characteristics of a crucifixion according to Kuhn’s definition — and 
a traditional view. Plutarch uses &vaotavpodv in the widest sense — “to 
suspend something upon some wooden construction” — and appears to 
use otavpdc when referring to preferably pointed poles. 

What is common ground for these otherwise rejected texts is that their 
diverse use of &vaotavpodv and a.vasKooniCet stresses the diversity in 
the implementation of the suspension punishments at the expense of uni- 
ty. It shows beyond doubt that neither of the verbs means “to crucify.” 


445 Joseph. BJ 5.449-51. 

446 Joseph. BJ 2.306-08; 5.44951. 
447 Joseph. AJ 2.73. 

448 Joseph. BJ 2.306-08. 
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Latin Literature 


The texts in focus in this chapter are Latin texts from the advent of the 
Classical Latin language up to the beginning of the second century of the 
Common Era. Hengel comments on the occurrence of crucifixions in the 
Latin literature vis-a-vis the Greek that “the sources for crucifixion, 
which in the period of the empire markedly appears as a Roman punish- 
ment, are much fuller in Latin literature than in Greek.”: 

Also in this chapter, the aim is to study the usage of the terminology 
assumed to be connected with the punishment of crucifixion as well as 
related terms. The guiding questions are simple: How do the specific au- 
thors use the terminology? To what kind of punishment do the terms 
refer — or rather, what knowledge can a present-day reader get from these 
texts about the form of punishment? 

Due to the uncertainty concerning what the nouns crux, patibulum, 
furca, stipes, and arbor infelix refer to, they are often left untranslated in 
the quoted texts of this chapter. The noun otavpdc in the previous chap- 
ter had a prehistory, or at least a parallel usage, showing that it could refer 
to a simple “pole,” which makes pole a plausible translation of otavpdc. 
crux lacks this prehistory and has a significantly limited parallel use with- 
in a non-violent environment.” When the terms occur in the quoted texts 
only their number has been preserved; they are always written in the 
nominative case. The punishments are as a consequence labeled as patibu- 
lum-, furca- and crux-punishments. The nouns are consequently translat- 
ed undetermined, unless the texts indicate that one specific and well- 
known punishment tool is in focus. 


1. Historians 


1.1. Gaius Iulius Caesar 


Julius Caesar (100-44 B.C.E.) wrote about his campaign in Gaul and the 
Civil War. Besides these texts, there are some anonymous texts attributed 


* _ HENGEL, Crucifixion, 69. 
2 See Plin. HN. 14.12 (3). 
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to him about the Alexandrian, African and Spanish wars. These texts are 
often included in the corpus caesarianum. Hengel refers to two crucifix- 
ions in these pseudepigraphal texts.’ 

Hengel uses the first text as one of several providing evidence that the 
Romans learnt the method of crucifixion from the Carthaginians.* The 
punishment is mentioned briefly. Caesar had sent forces in nightly raids 
to gain food. The Numidians tried to stop this with an ambush. A desert- 
er revealed the plot to Caesar, and Caesar attacked. The Numidians were 


killed or fled as a result. 


The next day, Juba attached all the Numidians, who had lost [their] posts by flight and 
had retired to the camp, to a crux [in cruce ... suffixit].5 


The interpretation of the text depends on what type of object the crux is, 
onto or upon which the victims were somehow attached. The noun is 
used once more in a text attributed to Caesar. 


The same night I/we took spies, three slaves and one indigenous from the native legion. 
The slaves were suspended on a crux [sunt in crucem sublati], [while] the soldier was 


beheaded.® 


Neither does this text reveal to what type of punishment tool the noun 
crux refers. The question is whether these two texts alone are sufficient to 
draw any conclusions about the usage of crux. The noun seems to refer to 
some type of punishment tool — without further definition. It appears 
that the only support Hengel has for his reading is a general assumption 
that crux means “cross” and that suffigere and tollere refer to an act of 
attaching a victim to a “cross.” That assumption will be examined in the 
following pages. 


1.2. Gaius Sallustius Crispus 


Sallust (c. 86-35 B.C.E.) left the inner circles of power in Rome a few years 
before the murder of Caesar and turned to history writing. Hengel refers 
to two crucifixions in the texts by Sallust.’ 

Sallust uses crux once and the derivatives (ex)cruciare and cruciatus 
several times in his texts.® cruciare, with or without the prefix, is used in a 


3 (Caes.) B Afr. 66 (23 n.10); B Hisp. 20 (38). 
4 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23 n. 10. 
5 (Caes.) B Afr. 66.4. postero die Iuba Numidas eos qui loco amisso fuga se re- 
ceperant in castra, in cruce omnes suffixit. 
(Caes.) B Hisp. 20.5. ea nocte speculatores prensi servi III et unus ex legione ver- 
nacula. servi sunt in crucem sublati, militi cervices abscisae. 
7 Salil. Iug. 14.15 (23 n. 10); Hist. F 3.9 (40-41 n. 5). 
crux in Iug. 14.15; (ex)cruciare and cruciatus in Cat. 51.20; Iug. 14.21; 24.10; 
26.3; 70.5; 82.3; Hist. F. Amp. Lep.s59 (17); Hist. F. Amp. Cott.14 (3). 
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broad sense in Sallust’s texts. It appears to describe some type of violent 
acts or torture without further specification.’ Sallust appears also to con- 
nect the verb to a lethal punishment once.’? He becomes slightly more 
specific the only time he uses crux. 


Being captured by Jugurtha, some have been led to a crux [in crucem acti], and some 
have been led to wild beasts, [while] a few, whose lives have been spared, are left behind 
in the darkness of a dungeon, in sadness and sorrow, a life more grievous than death."" 


The image of someone being led to a crux is easily perceived as some type 
of lethal punishment among the Numidians. However, it is still not pos- 
sible to define either the nature of the suspension — if it was a suspension 
at all — or the form of the punishment tool. 

The other text Hengel mentions is a fragment, which is an assumed 
Sallustian text preserved by a later author (the Latin grammarian and lexi- 
cographer Nonius Marcellus), and contains the only occurrence of pati- 
bulum in Sallust’s texts. 


In what had each most known (alt. why had the most famous) either been scourged, 
hung from a pole [malo dependens], or wickedly attached high up on a patibulum [pati- 


bulo eminens affigebatur] with unmutilated body?"? 


The text contains several interesting features. malum is referred to as a 
tool from which the tortured victim was left hanging to some extent, and 
at the end of the text a patibulum onto which the victims were attached 
high is described. Whether patibulum refers to a “crossbeam”, i.e., a hori- 
zontal beam which together with the victim was attached high on a stand- 
ing pole, or whether patibulum refers to the pole itself, i.e., just another 
kind of standing pole, is difficult to decide. The latter option is just as 
possible as the former. This text might thus indicate that Sallust — or at 
least the author who preserved the text — used both malum and patibulum 
in the way crux was used in the previous text. It is still not possible to 
determine to what type of punishment tools they referred to. Hengel’s 
usage of these texts as references to crucifixion is therefore unsupported. 


9 Sall. Cat. 51.20; Iug. 14.21; 24.10; 70.5; 82.3. 

79 Sall. Zug. 26.3. 

*t  Sall. Zug. 14.15. capti ab Iugurtha pars in crucem acti, pars bestiis obiecti sunt, 
pauci, quibus relicta est anima, clausi in tenebris cum maerore et luctu morte graviorem 
vitam exigunt. 

12 Sall. Hist. F 3.9. in quis notissimus quisque aut malo dependens verberabatur aut 
immutilato corpore improbe patibulo eminens affigebatur. 
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1.3. Titus Livius 


Titus Livius (59 B.C.E — 17 C.E.) wrote about Roman history in his Ab 
urbe condita libri and covered the time from the assumed foundation of 
Rome until 9 B.C.E.'3 Both Hengel and Kuhn find several crucifixions in 
his writings." 


1.3.1. The Case against Horatius 


Kuhn and Hengel do not label the first text as a crucifixion. It is never- 
theless of interest since Livy describes a punishment with some resem- 
blance to those in the other texts. Livy describes some legendary ancient 
events following the war between Rome and Alba Longa — a fight be- 
tween the two triplet sets Horatii and Curatii. Only one of the Horatii, 
Horatius, survived the clash. On his triumphant return, Horatius met his 
sister weeping for one of the Curatii, whom she loved. Horatius became 
furious and killed his sister. The king found himself in the difficult situa- 
tion of having to judge the successful hero. He appointed two men (du- 
umviri) to judge Horatius’ crime according to the law. 


The horrible pronouncement of the law was: “The duumvirs shall judge [cases of] trea- 
son. If [the accused] appeals from the duumvirs [to the people], the appeal shall be 
heard. If [the appeal] is overruled, [the lictor] shall cover the head [of the accused]. [The 
lictor] shall hang [him] on a infelix arbor with a rope [infelici arbori reste suspendito] and 
scourge [him] either inside or outside the pomoerium.”* 


Horatius was condemned and the lictor was about to tie his hands when 
Horatius appealed. The appeal was brought before the people and Hora- 
tius’ father interceded on behalf of his son. The father declared that his 
daughter had been justly slain and pointed out the impossibility of a con- 
viction. 


Meanwhile, having embraced the youth, showing the spoils of the Curatii fixed [fixa] on 
the spot now called Pila Horatia, the old man said: “Quirites, can you bear to see him, 
whom you saw marching and exalted, decorated by victory, tied under a furca [sub furca 
vinctum], in the midst of scourging and torture? A spectacle which hardly the eyes of 
the Albanians could bear without disgust. Go, lictor, bind the hands, which a little 


3 If nothing else is mentioned the references are to Ab urbe condita libri. 

4 Hengel: Liv. 22.13.9 (23 n. 10), 33.2; 28.37.2 (23 n. 10); 30.43.13 (29; 40 n. 2); 
33-36.3; 38.48.13 (23 n. 10). Hengel also refers to Liv. 1.49 (43 n. 9) but that text does not 
mention any suspension). The reference to 38.28.12 (46 n. 1) appears erroneous; it ought 
to be 38.28.13 [cf. 23 n. 10]). 

Kuhn: Liv. 22.13.9 (719 n. 443), 22.33.2 (684); 29.18.14 (720 n. 447). 

3 Liv. 1.26.6-7. lex horrendi carminis erat: duumviri perduellionem iudicent; si a 
duumviris provocarit, provocatione certato; si vincent, caput obnubito; infelici arbori 
reste suspendito; verberato vel intra pomerium vel extra pomerinum. 
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[time] ago were armed and made an empire for the Roman people. Go, cover the head of 
the liberator of this city. Suspend him on an arbor infelix [arbore infelici suspende]. 
Scourge him either inside the pomoerium, by means among javelins and spoils of the 
enemies, or outside the pomoerium, by means among the graves of the Curatii. For to 
what place can you lead this youth, where his own decoration will not liberate [him] 


from such a shameful punishment?”?° 


Horatius was released. The question of what kind of punishment Horati- 
us was threatened with is not easily answered. The Roman furca is diffi- 
cult to define.” The furca is generally supposed to be some kind of a two- 
armed yoke, which the condemned was forced to carry.‘® However, 
whether the furca was carried or not in Livy’s texts is unclear. Livy uses 
the noun in different ways. In 2.36.1 Livy describes a slave who appears 
to be driven through the Circus Maximus, having been beaten “sub furca” 
(sub furca caesum medio egerat circo). It is possible to interpret the text as 
describing the furca as a carried device. Otherwise, the noun refers to a 
rod or stick, possibly fork-shaped.'9 

The furca in the quoted text above refers to some kind of punishment 
tool. This tool could be either a two-armed yoke or a pole, onto which 
the condemned was tied with a rope — or perhaps suspended from if it 
was standing and of sufficient height. Which one of these Livy aimed to 
describe — if he knew what a furca was at all — is difficult to decide. How- 
ever, the arbor infelix may offer some guidance. Livy implies that the vic- 
tim was in this case suspended on the arbor infelix. The question is 
whether furca and arbor infelix refer to the same punishment in the text. 
If so, the furca appears to be a pole onto which victims were suspended. 


16 Liv. 1.26.10-11. inter haec senex invenem amplexus, spolia Curiatiorum fixa eo 


loco qui nunc pila Horatia appellatur ostentans, “huncine” aiebat, “quem modo decora- 
tum ovantemque victoria incedentem vidistis, Quirites, enm sub furca vinctum inter 
verbera et cruciatus videre potestis? quod vix Albanorum oculi tam deforme spectaculum 
ferre possent. 1, lictor, colliga manus, quae paulo ante armatae imperium populo Romano 
pepererunt. i, caput obnube liberatoris urbis huius; arbore infelici suspende; verbera vel 
intra pomerium, modo inter illa pila et spolia hostium, vel extra pomerium, modo inter 
sepulcra Curiatiorum. quo enim ducere hunc iuvenem potestis ubi non sua decora eum a 
tanta foeditate supplicit vindicent?” 

‘7 FULDA, Das Kreuz, 254; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 681 (732 n. 508). 

18 S§.v. OLD; FULDA, Das Kreuz, 254-63 (see also “Tab. 2” in the end of the book 
for an illustration). When Suetonius describes an “old-style execution” (antiqui moris 
suppliciam [Suet. Claud. 34.1]), he mentions that a furca was attached to the neck of the 
naked victim, who was then scourged to death (Suet. Ner. 49.2). See the comments on 
pp. 169-70. 

9 Liv. 1.35.9 refers to some kind of poles that supported a platform for knights 
and patricians in the Circus Maximus (spectauere furcis duodenos ab terra spectacula alta 
sustinentibus pedes); 28.3.7 refers to forks used to push down climbers (etiam qui erex- 
erant ad murum scalas, ali furcis ad id ipsum factis detrudebantur). 
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If not, the furca may be a punishment tool that was carried. The latter 
option seems most plausible. 

It is worth notice that Livy once uses an opposite expression, felix ar- 
bor, when he refers to a fruit-bearing tree.” The expression arbor infelix 
might then simply refer to a non-fruit-bearing tree, probably in a pejora- 
tive sense. However, the expression might also have a more distinctive 
usage since it has been used for a tree consecrated to the gods of the un- 
derworld.”! The conclusion drawn in the present investigation is that the 
furca and the arbor infelix refer to two different punishment forms. The 
furca was used before the arbor infelix, as some kind of shame or torture 
device. The arbor infelix could be some kind of pole upon which the vic- 
tim was suspended. Livy implies also — if the clause order is significant — 
that the scourging occurred after the punishment. Thus, the punishment 
on the arbor infelix might not be lethal at all. 


1.3.2. Livy’s Use of crux 


Livy also offers a number of texts which all have the common theme that 
they contain crux in combination with tollere, sufferre or affigere.?? An 
example is the text below, where Livy describes some events that oc- 
curred during Hannibal’s campaign in Italy. Due to some Carthaginian 
problems with pronouncing Latin names, a guide misinterpreted a city 
name and led Hannibal’s troops in the wrong direction.?3 Hannibal be- 
came furious. 


And having beaten the guide with rods, he suspended [the guide] on a crux [in crucem 
sublato], to terrify the others.*4 


As in the case of Sallust, Livy uses both crux and its derivatives 
(ex)cruciare and cruciatus. He appears to use the latter ones in the same 
way as Sallust, in reference to some kind of unspecified torture.?5 When it 
comes to crux, Livy does not use it beyond these punishment texts. As 
mentioned, there is no general, that is, nonviolent, usage of the noun that 
could guide the interpretative effort. The noun generally refers to some 
kind of device on which criminals were suspended.”° crux appears thus to 


20 


Liv. 5.24.2. 

2k Sv. OLD. 

22 Liv. 22.13.93 28.37.25; 30.43.13; 33-36-33 38.48.13; Liv. Perioch. 17.15. 

73 Cf. Plut. Fab. Max. 6.3 above on p. 112. 

74 Liv. 22.13.8-9. virgisque caeso duce et ad reliquorum terrorem in crucem subla- 
to. 


Liv. 1.26.10; 4.12.11; 9.10.4; 21.44.43; 24.§.11; 25.23.73; 26.12.12, 13.5, 14, 18; 


29.18.14; 40.23.9. 
6 S.v. OLD. 
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have a more limited usage than its Greek counterpart otavpdc, which 
also, as mentioned, refers to poles in general. The question is, however, 
whether the usage is limited enough to cover only the execution tool used 
in the punishment of crucifixion as it is commonly depicted — a “cross” 
(f). 

Livy offers a similar construction in six additional texts. The first con- 
tains a different verb. The event also occurred during Hannibal’s cam- 
paign. The winter had brought the fighting about Gereonium to a stand- 
still. Livy refers to some events in Rome that occurred about this time. A 
Carthaginian spy was betrayed and caught; his hands were cut off and he 
was released. Somehow connected with this event was the punishment of 
some slaves. 


And twenty-five slaves, because they had conspired in the campus Martius, were led to a 
crux [in crucem actt}.77 


Livy does not specify the suspension form beside the use of crux. The 
second text contains yet another verb. The event comes from Livy’s de- 
scription of Mago, Hannibal’s youngest brother, and his failed attempts 
to attack Carthago Nova and to reenter Gades. Livy describes Mago’s 
retribution when he found the gates of Gades closed. 


He called forth the sufetes, who is the highest magistrate for the Phoenicians, together 
with the treasurer, and after he had mutilated [them] with rods he ordered that they 
should be attached on a crux [cruci adfigi].?° 


Livy offers in this text, too, no further information on the punishment 
form. However, his use of affigere otherwise may offer a hint. He uses 
the verb on several occasions in connection with acts of nailing or stab- 
bing. Livy uses the verb to describe when people were pinned to the 
ground by spears (Liv. 4.19.5; 8.7.11; 29.2.1), a thigh pinned to a horse by 
an arrow or spear (Liv. 4.28.8) and spoils of enemies attached to walls 
(Liv. 10.7.9). Hence, it is not possible to exclude the possibility that af- 
figere in combination with crux might describe an act of nailing on a pole. 
But Livy’s use of the terminology is still too unspecific to draw the con- 
clusion that these texts are references to the punishment of crucifixion. 

In the third text, Livy deals with some events after the fall of Carthage. 
A peace treaty had been signed and Scipio oversaw the disarming of the 
Carthaginian army and the return of deserters and runaway slaves. 


27 Liv. 22.33.1-2. et servi quinque et viginti in crucem acti, quod in campo Martio 
conturassent. 

28 Liv. 28.37.2. ad conloquium sufetes eorum, qui summus Poenis est magistratus, 
cum quaestore elicuit, laceratosque verberibus cruci adfigt iussit. 
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The deserters were treated more severely than the runaway [slaves]; those of Latin stock 


were beheaded with an ax, [while those with] Roman [names] were suspended on a crux 
[tn crucem sublati].”? 


The fourth text contains Livy’s description of the aftermath of a slave 
insurrection in Etruria. Manius Acilius Glabrio, later consul in Rome and 
the one who defeated Antiochus the Great (III) at Thermopylae, sup- 
pressed the revolt. 


On this occasion many were slaughtered, many were captured; others who had been the 
leaders of the conspiracy he scourged and attached to cruces [crucibus adfixit], [while] he 
returned others to [their] masters.3° 


The fifth text comes from Livy’s retelling of a speech held by the Roman 
consul Gnaeus Manlius in the aftermath of the capture of Antiochus the 
Great. In a few words, Manlius offers a glimpse of the reputation of the 
Carthaginians. He comments on the Carthaginian senate: 


Where it is said [that] the generals are suspended on a crux [in crucem tolli].3" 


The sixth and last text of the present category is found in the probably 
later added summary of the seventeenth book.3? Livy describes the fate of 
Hannibal (the Great). 


Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, was suspended on a crux [in crucem sublatus est] by 
his own soldiers, when the fleet which he commanded had been defeated.33 


The common theme of these texts is that they do not contain any further 
description of the nature of the suspension. Hengel nevertheless labels 
six, and Kuhn two, of the texts as references to crucifixions.3+ This is 
awkward since Livy does not offer any information whether the victims 
were alive or dead when suspended; whether they were tied, nailed, im- 
paled or attached in another way; or onto what they were attached, other 


79 Liv. 30.43.13. de perfugis gravius quam de fugitivis consultum: nominis Latini 
qui erant securi percussi, Romani in crucem sublati. 

3° Liv. 33.36.3. ex bis multi occisi, multi capti; alios verberatos crucibus adfixit, qui 
principes coniurationis fuerant, alios dominis restituit. 

3¥ Liv. 38.48.13. bi in crucem tolli imperatores dicuntur. 

3? See s.v. OCD. 

33. Liv. Perioch. 17.15. Hannibal, dux Poenorum, victa classe, cui praefuerat, a mili- 
tibus suis in crucem sublatus est. 

34 Hengel: 22.13.9; 22.33.23 28.37.23 30.43.13; 33-36.33 38.48.14; Kuhn: 22:13.9; 
22.33.2. Kuhn mentions in addition to these texts also Liv. 29.18.14 and seems to label it 
as a crucifixion (KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 720 n. 447). The problem is that this text 
appears to describe an act of torture and not a crucifixion as defined by Kuhn. The 
legatus threw the soldiers in chains, scourged them and tortured them in an unspecified 
way, and killed them afterwards (tribunos militum in vincla coniectos, dein verberatos 
servilibusque omnibus suppliciis cruciatos occidit, mortuos deinde prohibuit sepeliri). 
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than that it was called a crux. The only additional information comes 
from the text in which Livy describes the trial of Horatius, antiquated 
even for him (Liv. 1.26). Here Livy indicates that ropes were used, but in 
this text Livy uses a different terminology and may thus refer to what in 
his eyes was another kind of punishment than in the subsequent texts. 
When it comes to the texts with crux, the verb affigere might offer a 
glimpse since Livy uses it in connection with acts of nailing or stabbing. 
However, it is also possible to use this piercing connotation of the verb as 
an indication of impaling. 


1.3.3. Conclusion — Livy 


Livy refers to several punishments in his text, which fall into two catego- 
ries. The first category is the furca- and arbor infelix-punishment. Ac- 
cording to Livy both the furca and the arbor infelix were a punishment 
tool onto which a victim was tied and, in some cases when it comes to 
arbor infelix, was hanged beneath or upon. It is also possible to find 
vague indications that the punishment was not an execution, since the 
clause order indicates that the victims were scourged afterwards. The se- 
cond category is the crux-punishment. The victim was attached to, or 
suspended upon, the crux in some way, although it is not known in what 
way. Neither is it known whether the victim was dead or alive; it is thus 
unknown whether it was an execution or not. Livy does not offer much 
help for the effort to define what a crux is. Thus, in the end the suspen- 
sions accounts in the texts by Livy are too vague to be of any help in the 
study of crucifixion. 


1.4. Valerius Maximus 


Valerius Maximus (first century C. E.) was active during Tiberius’ reign 
and composed a set of books containing memorable deeds and sayings 
(facta ac dicta memorabilia). Hengel and Kuhn find some references to 
crucifixions in Valerius Maximus’ texts.35 

In some texts, Valerius Maximus simply refers to crux without further 
notice.3° Hengel labels one of these as a crucifixion reference, but the text 
does not reveal anything beyond the notion that a slave was led to a 


35 Hengel: Val. Max. 2.7.12 (29-30; 51 + n. 1); 2.7 ext. 1 (23 n. 10; 46 n. 1); 6.3.5 (55 
n. 8); 6.9.15 (80 n. 28); 6.9 ext. 2 (24 n. 13 [the reference is erroneous in the English 
translation; it should say 6.9 ext. 5 like the German Vorlage]; 31 n. 23 [correct refer- 
ence]); 8.4.2 (59). Kuhn: Val. Max. 2.7.12 (719 + n. 4413 7393 755)- 

36 Val. Max. 2.7.9; 9.2 ext. 3. 
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crux.37 Valerius Maximus combines crux with a verb in a number of texts, 
such as the following. 


When he had conquered Carthage and brought into his power all those who had desert- 
ed from our armies to the enemies, he punished the Roman [deserters] more severely 
than the Latins. He attached the former to cruces [crucibus adfixit] as runaways from 
[their] country, [and] beheaded the latter with an ax as faithless allies.38 


This text does not reveal the nature of the punishment. Hengel both re- 
fers to and quotes the text. 


Valerius Maximus (2.7.12) says that the older Scipio punished Roman deserters at the 
end of the Second Punic War more harshly (grauius) than the Latin allies: he crucified 
the former as renegades and traitors, but beheaded the latter as treacherous allies.3? 


Kuhn discusses the connection between slaves and the punishment of 
crucifixion and concludes regarding Valerius Maximus’ text: 


[D]as ist offenbar der einzige Beleg bis iiber die ersten beiden Jahrhunderte n. Chr. 
hinaus, der servile supplicium (oder ahnlich) ausdriicklich als Kreuzigung identi- 
fiziert.”4° 


The question remains, however: is it possible to determine that the text 
refers to a crucifixion at all? Unless it is possible to show that crux simply 
means “cross” (), the answer is negative. 

Nor does a text that Hengel twice labels as a crucifixion reference re- 
veal what kind of punishment it describes.** The text follows a descrip- 
tion of flogging and beheading of Roman citizens. 


This [action] of the Conscript Fathers was mild, if we care to look upon the violence of 
the Carthaginian senate in ordering military affairs, by which generals who mismanaged 
campaigns, even if fortune followed them, were attached to a/the crux [cruct ... suf- 
figebantur].4” 


The text offers the same level of information as the previous one and it is 
thus difficult to determine the kind of punishment to which it refers.#3 


37 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 59. The text is Val. Max. 8.4.2 (in crucem actus est). 

38 Val. Max. 2.7.12. si quidem devicta Carthagine, cum omnes, qui ex nostris exerci- 
tibus ad poenos transierant, in suam potestatem redegisset, gravius in Romanos quam in 
Latinos transfugas animadvertit: hos enim tamquam patriae fugitivos crucibus adfixit, 
illos tamquam perfidos socios securi percussit. 

39 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 29-30. 

4° KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 719 + n. 441 (cf. 739, 55). 

4 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23; 46 (cf. also FULDA, Das Kreuz, 51). 

42 Val. Max. 2.7 ext. 1. leniter hoc patres conscripti, st Carthaginiensium senatus in 
militiae negotiis procurandis violentiam intueri velimus, a quo duces bella pravo consilio 
gerentes, etiam si prospera fortuna subsecuta esset, cruci tamen suffigebantur. 

43 See also the text in Val. Max. 6.2 ext. 3. 
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The absence of a definite article in the Latin language becomes pivotal in 
this text (at least for a reader familiar with Greek). Are the generals at- 
tached to a single unidentified crux or are they handed over to the crux 
figuratively? Three other texts by Valerius Maximus are equally unspecif- 
ic, in spite of Hengel’s classification of them.*+ 

The noun patibulum is used once by Valerius Maximus, in a descrip- 
tion of cruelty. The character of the text is a certain Damasippius. 


By his orders the heads of the leaders were mixed with the heads of sacrificial victims, 
and the mutilated body of Carbo Arvina was borne around attached to a patibulum 


[patibulo adfixum].* 


The carrying device is a beam of some kind. A contemporary reader with 
some knowledge of Christian theology and art could easily imagine that 
the body was attached to a beam that was destined to be a crossbeam of 
what today is deemed to be a regular a cross. However, such understand- 
ing of the text depends on whether it is possible to link the noun to the 
sole meaning of a crossbeam, in the sense of a vertical beam of a cross (F). 
The text per se does not shed any further light on the usage of patibulum. 
The light should come from other occurrences of patibulum. When it 
comes to furca, Valerius Maximus follows the main usage of the noun and 
uses it as some kind of torture device. The head of a household “led a 
slave of his, who had been beaten with rods, under a furca to punish- 
ment.”4° Why and for what purpose this was done, the text is silent 
about. 


1.4.1. Conclusion — Valerius Maximus 


Valerius Maximus uses mainly crux in his texts, but he does not reveal to 
what the noun refers. It is some kind of device onto which a victim is at- 
tached in some way. A patibulum is some kind of beam, which could be 
used to carry a beheaded corpse, and a furca is some kind of torture de- 
vice. 


1.5. Cornelius Tacitus 


Tacitus (ca. 56—after 118) produced several historical treatises. Beyond his 
well-known reference to Jesus, Tacitus mentions quite a few suspension 


44 Val. Max. 6.3.5 (cruci fixit); 6.9.15 (crucibus adfixit); 6.9 ext. 5 (cruci adfixit). 

45 Val. Max. 9.2.3. cuius iussu principum civitatis capita hostiarum capitibus 
permixta sunt, Carbonisque Arvinae truncum corpus patibulo adfixum gestatum est. 

46 Val. Max. 1.7.4. servum suum verberibus mulcatum sub furca ad supplicium egis- 
set. The noun is also used in Val. Max. 5.1 ext. 5 and 7.2 ext. 17 but there as a geograph- 
ical reference to the Caudine Forks, a narrow mountain gorge in Samnium (these texts 
might offer a imaginary glimpse of what a furca looked like). 
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punishments. Both Hengel and Kuhn label several of these as crucifix- 
ions.47 Kuhn considers Tacitus, together with Suetonius, to be the prima- 
ry source of historical knowledge of crucifixion in the early Roman Prin- 
cipate.4 


1.5.1. Tacitus’ Use of Assumed Crucifixion Terminology 


Neither Hengel nor Kuhn acknowledges the first text, perhaps because 
Tacitus does not use the regular terminology. He nevertheless describes a 
suspension punishment that ought to be noticed. When he describes the 
juridical praxis of the Germans, he mentions two forms of death penal- 
ties. 


Punishments are distinguished according to the transgressions: Traitors and deserters 
they suspended on trees [arboribus suspendunt]; cowards, poor fighters and [those with] 
notoriously degenerate vices they plunged into swamps, with a hurdle put over them.*? 


As was the case with previous authors, it is not possible to determine 
what specific kind of suspension punishment Tacitus ascribes to the 
Germans. This feature might be more central than it appears to be at first 
glance. Perhaps it was not necessary for Tacitus to specify in what way 
the Germans suspended their worst criminals. They were suspended in 
one way or another — like many others in Tacitus’ world — and that was 
enough. As mentioned before, Tacitus uses neither affigere nor crux or 
patibulum in the present text, but he uses arbor in a similar fashion in a 
later text.5° 

In the second text, Tacitus briefly mentions a punishment that is de- 
scribed in connection with the aftermath of the war between Vitellius and 
Vespasian. Lucilius Bassus, loyal to Vitellius, was sent out to restore or- 
der in Campania. The mere sight of the soldiers had its effect, except in 
the city of Tarracina, loyal to Vespasian. 


47 Hengel: Tac. Ann. 1.61.4 (23 n. 8); 4.72.3 (23 n. 8); 14.33.2 (23 n. 9); 15.44.4 (26); 
Hist. 4.3.2 (60). 

Kuhn: Tac. Ann. 1.61.4 (681); 4.72.3 (681; 705 + n. 342); 14.33.2 (706 + n. 346); 
15-444 (659 + n. 42; 696-97); Hist. 2.72.1f (691; 721, 30); 4.3.2 (681; 692); 4.11.3 (692). 

48 KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 685f. 

49 Tac. Germ. 12. distinctio poenarum ex delicto: proditores et transfugas arboribus 
suspendunt, ignavos et imbelles et corpore infames caeno ac palude, iniecta insuper crate, 
mergunt. 

5° Tac. Ann. 1.61.1-3 (pp. 163-64). 
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[The Tarracines found] comfort [in seeing] the slave of Vergilius Capito, whom we had 
mentioned as the betrayer of Tarracina, attached to a patibulum [patibulo adfixus] wear- 
ing the same rings he had received from Vitellius.** 


Both Hengel and Kuhn identify this text as a reference to crucifixion.’? 
There is, however, nothing either in the text or in Tacitus’ overall use of 
patibulum that supports Hengel’s and Kuhn’s reading.®3 It is difficult to 
specify what Tacitus refers to with patibulum, other than that it is an ob- 
ject onto which people were attached in some way, in some condition and 
for some purpose. The verb affigere used here, in Ann. 4.3 (in combina- 
tion with patibulum) and in Ann. 15.44 (in connection with crux), does 
not reveal the nature of the punishment either. One cannot infer anything 
more than simply an act of unspecified attaching to some kind of pole or 
a beam. 

Hengel refers, in addition, to some texts in Tacitus’ Histories when he 
discusses crucifixion as a “slave punishment.” It is correct that both 
texts mention a punishment that was apparently used on slaves (supplici- 
um in servilem modum [2.72]; servili supplicio [4.11]), but neither text 
shows what kind of punishment a “slave punishment” was in Tacitus’ 
eyes. As Hengel observes, Livy and Valerius Maximus mention slaves in 
connection with a crux-punishment. But that, as proposed by the present 
investigation, is not a sufficient basis for concluding that Tacitus connects 
slaves with a crux-punishment — and connects a crux-punishment with the 
punishment traditionally called “crucifixion”. 

Tacitus mentions several suspensions in his Annales. The first text be- 
low contains patibulum and is observed by both Hengel and Kuhn.’5 
However, Tacitus mentions briefly also another kind of punishment in 
the same paragraph, some lines earlier, which is not observed by them. 
Both punishments become visible by quoting a larger portion of the text. 


In the middle of the field were the whitening bones, scattered or piled, [of men who] had 
either fled or resisted. Nearby lay fragments of weapons, together with skulls fastened 
on trunks of trees [truncis arborum antefixa ora]. [In] the neighboring groves were bar- 
barous altars, on which they had sacrificed tribunes as well as first-rank centurions. And 
survivors of the disaster, [who] had escaped the battle or [their] chains, reported that 
here the legates fell, [and] there the eagles were seized. [They described] where the first 
wounds had been inflicted upon Varus, where the miserable man found death by a 
stroke of his own hand. [They described] the tribunal where Arminius had harangued 


St Tac. Hist. 4.3. solacio fuit servus Vergilii Capitonis, quem proditorem Tar- 
racinensium diximus, patibulo adfixus in isdem anulis quos acceptos a Vitellio gestabat. 

52 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 60; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 681; 692. 

53. See Tac. Ann. 1.61.1—-33 4.72.33 14.3}3.2- 

54 Tac. Hist. 4.11; 2.72 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 51 n. 1). 

§§ HENGEL, Crucifixion, 23 n. 8; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 687. 
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[his army], the numbers of patibula [quot patibula captivis] for the captives, the pits, and 
how he insulted the standards and the eagles by [his] arrogance.°° 


It is difficult to decide what kind of tools these patibula refer to on the 
basis of this single text, and, as mentioned, Tacitus’ overall use of the 
noun does not solve the problem. In the context of the noun, however, 
are the tree-trunks on which skulls were attached. It appears that Tacitus 
in the first occurrence (truncis arborum antefixa ora) describes one kind 
of punishment and in the second (quot patibula captivis) simply some 
other kind of tool used in some other kind of punishment. To reach fur- 
ther the focus must be on the remaining occurrences of patibulum in Tac- 
itus’ texts. 

In the first text of the Annales, Tacitus briefly mentions an act of vio- 
lence that contained an act of attaching to a patibulum. The Roman cen- 
turion Olennius had punished the northern tribe of Frisians, who had 
violated the peace, by handing over some of them to bondage. Tacitus 
describes the reaction of the Frisians as follows. 


Hence [came] anger and complaint, and since [there was] no relief, [they sought] libera- 
tion by war. The soldiers who were [appointed to collect] the tribute were seized and 
attached to a/the patibulum [patibulo adfixi].5” 


Also this text is difficult to define. It is simply not possible to decide what 
kind of punishment Tacitus describes. The absence of a definite article 
becomes once again crucial.5* It is possible, though not probable, that 
they in some way were attached to some kind of device big enough for 
several soldiers (plural) to be attached to the same (singular) patibulum. 

In the third text of the Annales, things become more interesting since 
Tacitus uses patibulum side by side with crux. The text occurs in connec- 
tion with Tacitus’ description of the situation in Britain under Suetonius 
Paulinus. Suetonius had marched straight through the midst of the enemy 
to London(ium). Tacitus compared the fate of inhabitants of London 
with that of the municipality of Verulamium. Due to the Verulaminian 


56 Tac. Ann. 1.61.1-3. medio campi albentia ossa, ut fugerant, ut restiterant, di- 


siecta vel aggerata. adiacebant fragmina telorum equorumque artus, simul truncis arbo- 
rum antefixa ora. lucis propinquis barbarae arae, apud quas tribunos ac primorum ordi- 
num. centuriones mactaverant. et cladis eius superstites, pugnam aut vincula elapsi, refe- 
rebant hic cecidisse legatos, illic raptas aquilas; primum ubi vulnus Varo adactum, ubi 
infelict dextera et suo ictu mortem invenerit; quo tribunali contionatus Arminius, quot 
patibula captivis, quae scrobes, utque signis et aquilis per superbiam inlusenit. 

37 Tac. Ann. 4.72.3. hinc ira et questus, et postquam non subveniebatur, remedinm 
ex bello. rapti qui tributo aderant milites et patibulo adfixt. Cf. 1.61.4. Note, in his Ger- 
mania 12.1, Tacitus does imply the use of trees instead of patibulum. “They suspend 
traitors and deserters in trees” (proditores et transfugas arboribus suspendunt). 

58 Cf. Val. Max. 2.7 ext. 1 (p. 160). 
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indolence, the city fell and seventy thousand Roman citizens and allies 
were killed. Tacitus offers a dense description of their fate. 


For indeed, it was not to seize [prisoners] or to sell [them], or any commerce of war, 
that [the enemy] hastened, but [they hastened] with slaughters, patibula, fires and cruces, 
just like men who shall pay the penalty but only after they had taken vengeance.>? 


The uncertainty regarding the translation of patibulum is not resolved by 
this text. The text appears to contain a rhetorical effect. The point is that 
the villains were murderers (those who committed caedes). To emphasize 
this, three — different or connected — horrible things somehow related to 
an act of killing are mentioned (patibulum, ignis and crux).©° 

However, this rhetorical feature may blur the picture regarding the 
usage of patibulum even more. The way Tacitus mentions both patibu- 
lum and crux in the same sentence — with a different form of punishment 
in between — may suggest that they do not refer to two parts of one and 
the same punishment tool. Perhaps Tacitus mentions two different pun- 
ishment forms, one in which patibulum is used and one in which crux is 
used. It is thus awkward to argue that crux is a standing pole while pati- 
bulum refers to the crossbeam with this text in mind.* It is plausible to 
assume that both tools are used in the spectrum of punishment forms de- 
scribed in ancient texts — which from time to time were suspensions. In 
the eyes of Tacitus there is probably a distinction between patibulum and 
crux — why would he otherwise mention them both? — but that distinc- 
tion is not possible to trace in his texts. For the contemporary reader it is 
lost. 

Tacitus’ magnum opus — as far as the topic of crucifixion in general and 
the fate of Jesus in particular are concerned — contains several features of 
interest. While describing the aftermath of the great fire of Rome, Tacitus 
mentions Nero’s scapegoats and reveals the cruelty of the king. 


But neither human efforts, nor generosity of the first man or the appeasing of god could 
banish the malicious belief that the conflagration was ordered. Therefore, to get rid of 
the rumors Nero substituted as guilty and inflicted the most outrageous punishments 
upon those stigmatized by their shameful acts, the multitude called Christians. During 
the reign of Tiberius the founder of the name, Christus, was subjected to an execution 
[supplicio adfectus erat] by Pontius Pilate, and the destructive superstition was restrained 
for the moment [until] it broke out again, not only in Judea, where the evil began, but in 


59 Tac. Ann., 14.33.2. neque enim capere aut venundare aliudve quod belli com- 
mercium, sed caedes patibula ignes cruces, tamquam reddituri supplicium at praerepta 
interim ultione, festinabant. 

6° Thus read as, sed caedes: patibula, ignes, cruces. 

61 See, e.g., BLINZLER, Der Prozef Jesu, 360; O’COLLINS, “Crucifixion,” 1208-09; 
SCHNEIDER, “otavpdc, KtA.” 573-74; STAUFFER, Jerusalem und Rom, 127; WINTER, On 
the Trial of Jesus, 95-96; ZESTERMANN, Die bildliche Darstellung, 13-23. 
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the capital also, where all [things] horrible and shameful from all parts [of the world] 
came together and become popular. First, then, [the members of the sect] who confessed 
were arrested; next, upon their information a great multitude was convicted, not so 
much according to the accusation of conflagration as for hatred against mankind. And 
mockery was added to [their] passing away, by being covered with wild beast’s skin in 
order to be torn to death by dogs, or being attached to cruces [crucibus adfixi], or being 
put into flames, and, where the daylight had withdrawn, being burnt serving as lamps by 
night. Nero had offered his gardens for the spectacle and held a show in the circus in 
order to wear a charioteer’s [dress] and mingled with the people or standing on a chari- 
ot. Hence, although he had been focusing on criminals and they had deserved the unu- 
sual punishment, compassion was stirred, just as it was not for the public benefit they 
were destroyed, but for [the cruelty of] one single man.® 


Nothing in the text suggests that Tacitus connects the punishment [sup- 
plicio] of Jesus with the attaching to cruces [crucibus adfixi] of the Chris- 
tians.°3 It is thus difficult to argue that the punishments are the same. The 
only possible argument in favor of interpreting both punishments as one 
and the same is a general assumption that a summum supplicium by defi- 
nition is crucifixion.** The problem is, however, that Tacitus does not 
offer any negative or strengthening attribute to the noun in the quoted 
text above. It is just referred to as “a punishment.” On the other hand, 
when he describes the punishment of Jews under Quadratus (Amn. 12.54) 
and mentions a capital punishment, he uses there a different, and strong- 
er, terminology (capite poenas). The label “ultimate punishment” [novis- 
sima exempla] at the end of the text appears to cover not only the attach- 
ment to cruces, but also the fate of being killed by dogs as well as being 
burnt in Nero’s gardens. 


62 Tac. Ann. 15.44. sed non ope humana, non largitionibus principis aut deum 


placamentis decedebat infamia, quin iussum incendium crederetur. ergo abolendo rumori 
Nero subdidit reos et quaesitissimis poenis adfecit, quos per flagitia invisos vulgus 
Christianos appellabat. auctor nominis eius Christus Tiberio imperitante per pro- 
curatorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio adfectus erat; repressaque in praesens exitiabilis 
superstitio rursum erumpebat, non modo per Iudaeam, originem eius mali, sed per urbem 
etiam, quo cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda confluunt celebranturque. igitur primum 
correpti qui fatebantur, deinde indicio eorum multitudo ingens haud proinde in crimine 
incendit quam odio humani generis convicti sunt. et pereuntibus addita ludibria, ut 
ferarum tergis contecti laniatu canum interirent, aut crucibus adfixi aut flammandi, 
atque ubi defecisset dies, in usum nocturni luminis urerentur. hortos suos ei spectaculo 
Nero obtulerat et circense ludicrum edebat, habitu aurigae permixtus plebi vel curriculo 
insistens. unde quamquam adversus sontis et novissima exempla meritos miseratio 
oriebatur, tamquam non utilitate publica, sed in saevitiam unius absumerentur. 

63 The punishment form that was inflicted upon Jesus is not specified by Tacitus, 
as observed by Kuhn (KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 658). 

64 So HENGEL, Crucifixion, 33-38. 
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1.5.2. Conclusion — Tacitus 


Tacitus uses in several texts a terminology, such as patibulum, crux and 
affigere, which is commonly connected with the punishment of crucifix- 
ion. However, the rather surprising — and apparently the only plausible — 
conclusion that can be drawn on the basis of a reading of Tacitus’ text is 
that it cannot be decided whether he describes a crucifixion in a tradition- 
al sense, surprisingly enough not even in the case of Jesus. Tacitus de- 
scribes several kinds of punishments in his texts, but he is not specific 
enough for the present reader to decide what kind of punishments. 


1.6. Gaius Suetonius Tranquillus 


Suetonius (76-138 C.E.) constitutes the latter time limit for the present 
investigation. In his most famous work De vita Caesarum he offers a set 
of twelve biographies of the Roman rulers from Caesar to Domitian. In 
these texts both Hengel and Kuhn find several references to crucifix- 
ions.°5 


1.6.1. Suetonius’ Use of crux and Accompanying Verbs 


In one text Suetonius offers an example of Caesar’s gentle mind in his 
description of Caesar’s early travel to Rhodes for philosophical and rhe- 
torical studies. On the way across the Aegean Sea, Cilician pirates kid- 
napped him. The pirates failed to identify their prisoner, who was then 
released by a ransom and later returned and seized his kidnappers. 


Also when it came to take vengeance his nature was most gentle. When he had brought 
the pirates, by whom he had been taken, into his dominion, since he had earlier sworn to 
attach them on a crux [suffixurum se cruct], he let them be attached [suffigz], but only 
after he had ordered to cut [their] throats.°7 


In the text, in which Hengel detects a reference to crucifixion, Suetonius 
does not offer any indications beyond the use of suffigere and crux. The 
text implies, however, that it is a relief to be killed before the suspension. 
This feature could be seen as an indication of a connection between crux 
and outdrawn suffering. To approach the answer to the question of what 


65 Hengel: Suet. Jul. 74.1 (80); Calig. 12.2 (60); Galb. 9.2 (40); Dom. 11.1 (80). 

Kuhn: Suet. Calig. 12.2 (693; 722); Dom. 10.1 (693; 721), 11.1 (693; 722); Galb. 9.1 
(703-4; 737). 
Suet. Jul. 4.2 (cf. Plut. Caes. 1-2). 
Suet. [ul. 74.1. sed et in ulciscendo natura lenissimus piratas, a quibus captus est, 
cum in dicionem redegisset, quoniam suffixurum se cruct ante iurauerat, ingulari prius 
inssit, deinde suffigi. 

8 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 80. 
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kind of punishment the studied terms refer to, the question of Suetonius’ 
overall use of the terminology becomes urgent. 

Suetonius uses the crux in the same uninformative way in four more 
texts: alone (Calig. 12.2) or in combination with (af)figere (Dom. 10.1, 
11.1) or afficere (Galb. 9.1). In the text from Suetonius’ biography on 
Caligula, labeled as a crucifixion by both Hengel and Kuhn, Suetonius 
mentions a punishment briefly in connection with the assumed murder of 
Tiberius. When Caligula was about to suffocate Tiberius, a freedman 
cried out at the sight of the barbarity. He was simply “led to a crux im- 
mediately (confestim in crucem acto),” without any further description.’° 
In the text from Suetonius’ biography of Domitian, labeled as a crucifix- 
ion by Kuhn,7' Suetonius offers another account of the same category. 
Suetonius exemplifies the cruelty of Domitian by mentioning not only 
that he killed the rhetor Hermogenes of Tarsus simply because of some 
allusions in his texts, but also that the scribes who had copied the work 
“were attached to a crux” (cruci fixis).7* In another text from the same 
biography, Suetonius continues to describe the king’s cruelty and adds 
that it was not just excessive, but also cunning and unpredictable. Sueto- 
nius describes how Domitian invited his stewards to his bedchamber to 
be lulled into security, the day before he was to be “attached to a crux” 
(cruci figeret).73 Both Hengel and Kuhn label also this text as a reference 
to crucifixion.74 

Another text, labeled as a crucifixion account by Hengel,’5 offers at 
least some additional information. Suetonius describes Galba’s rule over 
the province of Terraconensis in Spain. Galba was cruel when it came to 
punishing criminals. 


For he cut off a hand of a money-changer who handled the money dishonestly, and 
attached [adfixit] the hand to a table, and a guardian, who was made heir for an orphan 
whom he had killed with venom, [Galba] punished with a crux [cruce adfecit]; and when 
the man invoked the laws and declared that he was a Roman citizen, [Galba], as if he 
would lighten the punishment by consolation and honor, ordered [the crux] to be re- 


69 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 60; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 722. 

7° Suet. Cal. 12.2. puluinum iussit inici atque etiam fauces manu sua oppressit, 
liberto, qui ob atrocitatem facinoris exclamauerat, confestim in crucem acto. 

7* KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 693; 721. 

7* Suet. Dom. 10.1. item Hermogenem Tarsensem propter quasdam in historia fig- 
uras, libraris etiam, qui eam descripserant, cruct fixis. 

73 Suet. Dom. 11.1. Erat autem non solum magnae, sed etiam callidae inopina- 
taeque saevitiae. actorem summarum pridie quam cruci figeret in cubiculum vocavit, 
assidere in toro iuxta coegit, securum hilaremque dimisit, partibus etiam de cena dignatus 
est. 

74 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 60; KUHN, ”Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 693, 722. 

75. HENGEL, Crucifixion, 40. 
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moved and a crux [crucem] much higher than the others, and painted white, to be erected 
(for him].7° 


Beyond the notion that cruces usually not were white, the text also indi- 
cates that affigere could be used with a hand as an object. It is easy to see 
the text as depicting that the hand was nailed in some way to the table, 
but the text is silent regarding what happened. When Suetonius comes to 
the crux, he leaves out the usual attach-terminology and uses the semanti- 
cally very wide afficere. The text also indicates a group of punishment 
poles, out of which the white and tallest emerges. Apart from these texts, 
there are some additional references to punishments in Suetonius’ texts 
that ought to be noticed. 


1.6.2. The Ancient Custom 


When Suetonius is about to describe the cruelty of Claudius, he once 
again refers to a punishment in which a pole or a stake is present. Claudi- 
us executed convicted criminals at once in his own presence. 


When [he was] at Tibur he felt a strong desire to see a punishment by the ancient custom 
[antiqui moris supplicium); the guilty were [already] tied to a palus [deligatis ad palum], 
when [he noticed that] the executioner was missing; whereupon [an executioner] was 
sent for from Rome [and Claudius] continued steadfastly to wait [for him] until the 
evening.’7 


It is hard to trace the significance of Suetonius’ use of palus in the text. 
He appears to make a distinction between palus and crux in some way 
(since he switches noun), but it is not clear in what way. Suetonius men- 
tions an “ancient” punishment form once more in his description of Ne- 
ro’s fate. Nero saw the end of his rule; his numerous enemies within the 
state were closing in on him. Nero prepared a grave for himself anxiously, 
and received a letter which showed that he had been declared to be an 
enemy by the senate and that they were seeking to punish him according 
to an older custom (ut puniatur more maiorum).7* When Nero asked 
what kind of punishment it was, he was told that the victim was stripped 
naked, fastened by the neck on a furca and then beaten to death by rods 


76 Suet. Galb. 9.1. nam et nummulario non ex fide versanti pecunias manus ampu- 
tauit mensaeque eius adfixit, et tutorem, quod pupillum, cui substitutus heres erat, ve- 
neno necasset, cruce adfecit; implorantique leges et civem Romanum se testificanti, quasi 
solacio et honore aliquo poenam leuaturus, mutari multoque praeter ceteras altiorem et 
dealbatam statut crucem tussit. 

77 Suet. Claud. 34.1. cum spectare antiqui moris supplicium Tiburi concupisset et 
deligatis ad palum noxitis carnifex deesset, accitum ab urbe vesperam usque opperiri per- 
severavit. 

78 Suet. Ner. 49.2. 
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(et cum comperisset nudi hominis ceruicem inseri furcae, corpus virgis ad 
necem caedi).’? The question whether these two texts describe the same 
punishment is unanswerable. Suetonius treats them, nevertheless, apart 
from the other punishments through his usage of a different terminology 
(palus and furca) and by labeling them as having their origin in an ancient 
custom (antiqui moris and more maiorum). The problem is that it is not 
possible to define which kind of contemporary punishment he distin- 
guishes them from. 


1.6.3. Conclusion — Suetonius 


Suetonius uses the terminology in a way that does not allow a definite 
interpretation of the nature of the punishments. It is difficult to draw any 
far-reaching conclusions from these texts. Thus, the urgent question of 
Suetonius’ overall use of the terminology is not answered. Suetonius does 
not say what kind of punishment — or rather punishments — he refers to. 
The two “older” punishment forms — some kind of attaching to a palus or 
a furca in order to be executed with rods in the latter example — differ in 
some way from the other punishments described by Suetonius, but how 
they differ is unknown. Suetonius (like the previous authors for that mat- 
ter) does not offer enough information to define the contemporary pun- 
ishment as crucifixion, as Hengel and Kuhn do in almost every case. Sue- 
tonius makes a distinction between palus and crux but it is unknown what 
constitutes this distinction. 


1.7. Clodius Licinius 


Texts by M. Clodius Licinius are only preserved as fragments in other 
ancient texts. One fragment from his Libri Rerum Romanarum, pre- 
served by Nonius, labeled as a crucifixion account by Hengel, contains 
some interesting words.®° 


... having been tied to patibula. They are tied and carried around, fastened to a crux.®! 


Due to the uncertainty of what (the neuter gender of the participle makes 
a human object unlikely) was attached to the patibulum, the fragment is 
of less importance. If it could be proved that the text describes humans 
attached to a patibulum, which was carried around and in the end was 
attached to a crux, the text would have been of great importance. In the 


79 Thid. 

80 PETER, Historicorum Romanorum Reliquiae, 2.78; HENGEL, Crucifixion, 55 n. 
8. 

81 Clod. Lic. F 3.1 (Non. s.v. patibulum). deligata ad patibulos. deligantur et cir- 


cumferuntur, cruci defiguntur. 
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present state the text may be taken as an indication that a patibulum could 
be attached to a crux — if the two clauses were joined from the beginning. 
It is worth notice that the same verb (deligare), which occurs twice in this 
brief text, also occurs in texts that describe various ways of attaching hu- 
mans to poles.®? 


2. Playwrights 


2.1. Titus Maccius Plautus 


Plautus (c. 205-184 B.C.E.) wrote the earliest Latin plays that have sur- 
vived complete. The plays are thought to be adaptations of earlier Greek 
texts, which are however lost. His plays are especially useful for the pre- 
sent investigation since they may echo a rather old understanding of the 
terminology in focus. Both Hengel and Kuhn find several references to 
crucifixions in Plautus’ texts.®3 Hengel labels Plautus as the first writer 
that offers evidence of Roman crucifixions and says that he “describes 


crucifixions more vividly and in greater detail than any other Latin writ- 
298 4 
er. 


Plautus uses crux frequently,*’ as well as the derivatives cruciatus and 
cruciare. He also combines cruciatus with crux, which indicates that there 
might be something more than an etymological connection between the 
terms.** It is, however, not possible to tell which connection. The related 
verb is cruciare (also ex-, dis- and percruciare), and Kuhn labels one of the 


82 Liv. 2.5.6; 8.7.19; Suet. Ner. 29.1. 

83 Hengel: Asin. 548ff (52 n. 3); Bacch. 362 (52); Capt. 469 (7 n. 13); Cas. 611 (7 n. 
13); F. Carb. 2 (62); Men. 66 (7 n. 13), 849 (7 n. 13); Mil. 3726 (52); Most. 359ff (52 n. 3), 
1133 (52 n. 3); Per. 352 (7 n. 13), 855 (52 n. 3 [crux occurs on line 856]); Poen. 347 (7 n. 
13); Rud. 518 (7 n. 13); Stich. 625ff (52-53 n. 3); Trin. 598 (7 n. 13). Hengel refers also to 
Mil. 539 (52 n. 3) but that appears to be an erroneous reference. Hengel interprets Plau- 
tus’ frequent usage (at least 34 times) of the phrase (maxima) mala crux as references to 
the “terrible cross” (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 7 + n. 13) and states that he sees numerous 
crucifixions in his texts (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 52 + n. 3). 

Kuhn: Bacch. 4.4.37 (764 [probably an erroneous reference; it should be 4.4.47. 
The text corresponds to Bacch. 686-88 in the edition used by Hengel and the present 
investigation]); F. Carb. 2 (681); Mil. 2.4.7 (700 [corresponds to Mil. 359-60)). 

84 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 52. 

85 crux is found in Amph. 1034A; Asin. 548, 940; Aul. 59, 522, 631; Bacch. 584, 902; 
Capt. 469; Cas. 93, 416, 611, 641, 977; Curc. 611, 693; F. Carb. 2 (in combination with 
patibulum); Men. 66, 328, 849, 915, 1017; Mil. 184, 310, 372; Most. 359, 743, 849-50, 
1133; Per. 295, 352, 795, 856; Poen. 271, 347, 495, 496, S11, 789, 799, 1309; Pseud. 335, 
839, 846, 1182, 1249; Rud. 176, 518, 1070, 1162; Stich. 625; Trin. 598. 

Be CE Amph. 1034A. 
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texts containing cruciare (Bacch. 686-88) as a reference to crucifixion.*” In 
this text Plautus mentions a carnifex, which indicates that the perceived 
punishment was an execution. Sometimes furcifer (Pseud. 361) and pat- 
tbulatum (Most. 56) are used in the same sense as cruciatus. In addition to 
these designations, Plautus refers to a punishment tool with mala crux on 
several occasions. That the punishment in focus is negative is clear be- 
yond all doubt, but what it is that is negative is harder to trace.*® Plautus 
uses also, besides crux, patibulum and furca in several texts.*9 

The majority of the texts labeled as crucifixions, mainly by Hengel, 
simply contain the noun crux, often in combination with the adjective 
malus. These texts are, however, not possible to define beyond the notion 
that the punishment at hand is something bad. The actors wish someone 
to suffer some kind of severe punishment, as Ergasilus does when he 
wishes the profession of parasite to “maximam malam crucem.”9% Plautus 
does not reveal what kind of punishment the text refers to. The same ter- 
minology and level of information are found in a series of texts labeled as 
crucifixions by Hengel.?' Some of these texts indicate that the punishment 
at hand is some kind of a suspension punishment.” Other texts are, nev- 
ertheless, more informative when it comes to the nature of the punish- 
ment. 

The first is mentioned by Hengel (though not by Kuhn) as one cruci- 
fixion among others.°3 The slave Tranio asks if there is any person who 
will take his place in being tortured (excruciari) in exchange for a sum of 
money. 


I will give a talent [to him] who will be the first to run to the crux [crucem] [for me]; but 
on [one] condition, that twice the feet and twice the arms are fastened [offigantur].?4 


When Plautus here makes Tranio describe an act of attaching arms and 
legs to a crux it is a step forward, as far as the study of crucifixion is con- 


87 KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 764 [Bacch. 4.4.37 according to the edition used 
by Kuhn]. 

88 This is also the case in other texts Hengel refers to (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 7 n. 
13) in the same discussion, e.g., Enn. Ann. 11.359 (F 4). 

89 patibulum: Mil. 360 and F. Carb. 2. furca: Cas. 389, 438; Cist. 248; Men. 943; 
Per. 855. 

9° Plaut. Capt. 469. 

9 Cas. 611; Men. 66, 849; Per. 352; Rud. 518; Stich. 625 (only crux); Trin. 595-99. 
Beyond these texts Hengel connects the nickname Crucisalus in Bacch. 362 with cruci- 
fixion as well as the simple crux in Most. 1133. 

9? Plautus uses such an expression in Bacch. 902-03 and connects it in addition 
with the Forum (cf. also Men. 912-15; Poen. 789-95; Rud. 1162). 

93 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 52 n. 3. 

94 Plaut. Most. 359-60. ego dabo ei talentum, primus qui in crucem excucurrerit; | 
sed ea lege, ut offigantur bis pedes, bis bracchia. 
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cerned. It is easy to compare the punishment of Jesus as it is described in 
the Gospels. Yet there are some features that need to be considered. First, 
the text does not say explicitly that the punishment at hand is a crucifix- 
ion in a traditional sense. It shows that Plautus could imagine a punish- 
ment form in which a victim was somehow attached with arms and legs to 
some kind of punishment tool called crux. Second, the text does not say 
that the punishment which the reader gets a glimpse of in this text is a 
faithful representation of all other crux-punishments in Plautus’ text. This 
might be the case, of course, but the text material does not contain 
enough indications to draw the conclusion that this is the case.95 

In addition to the texts identified by Hengel, Kuhn labels as a refer- 
ence to crucifixion a text with resemblance to the previous one.” 
Sceledrus is standing in front of a door with his arms stretched out to 
prohibit Philocomasium from entering unnoticed. Seeing this, Palestrio 
says to Sceledrus: 


I think that in that position you will immediately be moved outside the gate, with arms 
spread out, carrying a patibulum.?’ 


Plautus describes outstretched arms also in this text, and adds another 
intriguing feature — the carrying of a patibulum, which might be the 
whole or a part of the execution tool. As with the last text, it is easy to 
draw parallels to a traditional perception of the Gospel accounts. Howev- 
er, one feature ought to be considered in this text too. It is difficult to 
uphold the common assumption that there is a clear distinction between 
the terms, i.e., that crux simply refers to the standing pole while patibu- 
lum refers to the crossbeam. Their ranges of mening may overlap. It ap- 
pears that patibulum could refer to a standing pole, or some other kind of 
torture device, as some of the following texts will show.9* Having said 
this, it should be acknowledged that the text still refers to a punishment 
in which the arms were stretched out and that a patibulum was carried. 
This fact might shed light on the other texts, such as the one that oc- 
curs later in the same paragraph of Plautus’ play. The text, labeled as a 
crucifixion by Hengel,?? does not stand out from the others on the termi- 
nological level. Sceledrus simply exclaims the he knows that the crux will 


95 Hengel also labels the crux mentioned in Asin. 548 as a reference to crucifixion 
(HENGEL, Crucifixion, 52 n. 3). 

96 KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 700. 

97 Plaut. Mil. 359-60. credo ego istoc extemplo tibi esse eundum actutum extra por- 
tam, dispessis manibus, patibulum quom habebis. 

98 See the discussion above concerning the texts in Sall. Hist. F 3.9; Tacitus, Hist. 
4.3; Tacitus, Ann. 1.61.1-3; 4.72.33 14.33-2 (cf. KUHN, ”Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 681). 

99 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 57 n. 11. 
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be his tomb (scio crucem futuram mihi sepulcrum).'°° Yet the crux of this 
text becomes more interesting when combined with the previous text. 
With a slight amount of imagination the shape of crucifixion in the tradi- 
tional sense is easily perceived — though not revealed. However, it is pos- 
sible that the switching between crux and patibulum is only an example of 
variatio, both referring to the same, for us unidentified, punishment tool. 
Another possibility is that they are not connected at all. The nouns may 
refer to two different — and complete — punishment tools. 

There is an additional text in which Plautus also describes what ap- 
pears to be a custom in which the condemned were forced to carry their 
own execution tools, and it is found in a fragment. This is the only text 
both Hengel and Kuhn label as a reference to crucifixion.'*! 


Let him carry a patibulum through the city; let him thereafter be attached to a crux [ad- 
figatur cruct].*°? 


It is even easier to see parallels to the Gospel account in this text.’°3 The 
text might thus be used as support for the thesis that Jesus only carried 
the crossbeam (patibulum) to Golgotha where the other part of the cross, 
the standing pole (crux?), was waiting affixed to the ground.’ There is, 
however, one feature that ought to be noticed also in this text. Plautus 
does not say that the patibulum was necessarily an intended part of the 
crux — that the patibulum was subsequently attached to the crux. The car- 
rying of patibulum might as well be a separate punishment — an example 
of a degrading act similar to that of carrying a furca. If this is the case, 
Plautus describes two punishments. First, a walk in disgrace which ended 
with the removal of the patibulum (perhaps then handed over to another 
victim of the humiliating walk). Second, Plautus relates that “thereafter” 
(deinde) some kind of attaching — of the victim — to a crux occurred.'°% 
The above-mentioned texts which contain patibulum do not contradict 
this reading. 

As mentioned above, patibulum might be a punishment tool in the 
same category as furca, that is, a punishment tool which could be carried 
separately, and not necessarily as a prelude to crucifixion by means of 


0° Plaut. Mil. 372. 

tol HENGEL, Crucifixion, 62; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 681. 

to? Plaut. F. Carb. 2. patibulum ferat per urbem, deinde adfigatur cruct. 
See, e.g., KUHN, “Kreuztragen,” cols. 551-52. 

104 See, e.g., BROWN, The Death of the Messiah, 2.913. Zestermann discusses sever- 
al problems with the common theory of Jesus as carrying the patibulum which was then 
attached to the waiting crux. Nevertheless, he still connects the events and sees the text 
as describing an act in which the victim was forced to carry a beam of wood to the exe- 
cution site (ZESTERMANN, Die bildliche Darstellung, 22 n. 32). 

95 Cf. ZESTERMANN, Die bildliche Darstellung, 22 n. 32. 
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being a part of the execution tool. Plautus refers to the carrying of furcae 
in two texts.’ These texts do not offer any further information on the 
surrounding circumstances. A furca is simply something that could be 
carried as some kind of punishment. A victim could also be beaten with 
rods under a furca (caesus virgis sub furca).'°” The tool itself is not easily 
defined. It is worth notice that Plautus also uses furca in a neutral way, 
when referring to some kind of a “yoke” (Cas. 438). At the very end of 
the play Persa, Plautus makes the actors refer briefly to both furca and 
crux in the same breath.'°® These features taken together indicate that it is 
unwise to draw clear division lines between the terms in focus. The usag- 
es of patibulum, furca, and to some extent crux, appear to overlap to a 
further extent than usually noticed. 


2.1.1. Conclusion — Plautus 


Plautus uses crux, patibulum and furca in several texts. He is especially 
fond of the expression mala crux. The noun crux is, however, difficult to 
link directly to the punishment of crucifixion, as defined in the present 
investigation, cohering with a traditional sense. A crux is a device used in 
some kind of bad punishment, often with slaves as objects.'°? But, the 
punishment might still be constituted by some kind of attachment to a 
pole, sometimes preceded by an act of carrying a beam. This makes Plau- 
tus’ texts — the oldest Latin texts of the present investigation — the closest 
call in the search for crucifixion so far. However, the essential features 
which show that the patibulum was carried to the crux in order to be at- 
tached to it are lacking, together with other indications which would re- 
veal that Plautus’ texts should be directly connected with the punishment 
Jesus was subjected to according to the main traditions of the church. 


2.2. Publius Terentius Afer 


Terence (?-159 B.C.E.), born in Carthage and transported to Rome as a 
slave to the household of a senator called Terentius according to Suetoni- 


106 See Cas. 389 (the verb ferre could be understood both in the sense “to carry” 
and figuratively “to endure”); Cist. 248 (an insertion in the Latin text from several frag- 
ments, not present in Riley’s translation). 

797 Plaut. Men. 942. 

108 It could also be noticed that Plautus refers to a regular hanging with ropes some 
lines earlier in the same play (restim tu tibi cape crassam ac suspende te [Per. 815]). 

709 Plaut. Amph. 1034A (in what appears to be a later addition to Plautus text); 
Asin. 940; Aul. 59, 522, 631; Bacch. 584; Cas. 93, 416, 641, 977; Curc. 611, 693; Men. 328, 
915, 1017; Mil. 184, 310; Most. 743, 849-50; Per. 295 (note, affigere); 795 (crux as nick- 
name); 846-47 (crux is placed in relationship to furca); Poen. 271, 495, 96, 511, 789, 99, 
1309; Pseud. 335, 839, 846, 1182, 1294; Rud. 176, 1070; Stich. 625. 
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us, wrote six plays which all survived. Hengel refers to one “cross” in 
Terence’s texts, but neither this text nor Terence’s other texts shed any 
light over what kind of punishment crux refers to.'!° In the text men- 
tioned by Hengel, the character Pamphilus calls another character named 
Davus “furcifer” (Ter. An. 618) and asks him what kind of punishment he 
thinks he deserves.'!! Davus answers “crucem” (Ter. An. 621) without 
any further explanation. Thus, Terence does not shed any light on the 
usage of the terminology in focus, other that it is once again unspecified. 


3. Rhetorical and Philosophical Texts 


The texts of the rhetorical tradition of the ancient Roman world use 
mainly suspension accounts as instruments to achieve a purpose in their 
speech. Thereby the accounts are of interest for the present investigation, 
since they bear witness to the perception of the punishments in focus as 
well as the persuasive force of the sheer mention of these. 


3.1. Marcus Tullius Cicero 


One of the most famous and well-quoted Latin authors, as far as crucifix- 
ion is concerned, is Cicero (106-43 B.C.E.). It is primarily Cicero’s texts 
that are used to show the deep aversion to crucifixion in Roman socie- 
ty.” Both Hengel and Kuhn find several crucifixions in Cicero’s speech- 
es against Verres and for Rabirius."’3 Cicero’s texts revolve around a se- 
vere punishment that is referred to with crux. The word occurs most fre- 
quently in two orations, which will be dealt with in the following pages. 


3.1.1. Cicero’s Oration against Gaius Verres 


Cicero pursued the trial against the corrupt Roman politician Verres with 
such skill that Verres had to flee Rome. Verres was notoriously guilty, 
but expected to be set free by bribing the jury. The Roman courts of the 


IIo 


HENGEL, Crucifixion, 53 n. 3. In another play, not mentioned by Hengel, Ter- 
ence uses the familiar expression mala crux twice (Phorm. 368, 544). These texts do not 
reveal anything concerning the actual punishment. 

‘tT Terence uses furcifer also in Eun. 798, 862, 989. 
Especially Cicero’s speech against Verres and his defense of Rabirius (see, e.g., 
HENGEL, Crucifixion, 33-45). 

3 Hengel: Verr. 2.5.12 (37 n. 113 53); 2.5.15 8ff (40 n. 3); 2.5.168 (33 n. 1); 2.5.169 
(33 n. 1; 51); Rab. perd. 4.13 (43-44); 5.16 (42). 

Kuhn: Verr. 2.5.12 (684 n. 197); 2.5.163 (737); 2.5.168, 69 (767); 2.5.169 (719 n. 442); 
2.5.170 (704 n. 133; 767); Rab. perd. 3.10 (762 + n. 692; 767 n. 712); 4.11 (763 n. 696; 767 
Nn. 712); 4.13 (762, 63 + n. 696; 767). 
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time had a bad reputation. Through the trial of Verres the senatorial or- 
der had an opportunity to change that. As Cicero points out, it is rather 
the court that is on trial than Verres.''4 The texts found in Cicero’s ora- 
tions against Verres contain several occurrences of crux. The word occurs 
most frequently in the fifth book of the undelivered second pleading in 
the prosecution against Verres. This is the only part of the oration to 
which Hengel and Kuhn refer. Cicero uses, nevertheless, crux in other 
parts of the second pleading as well. 

Cicero’s use of the noun is rather consistent. In the first text, he is en- 
gaged in an effort to describe the wickedness of Verres, who had pun- 
ished Roman citizens in various ways. 


Some he had killed by ax, some he put to death by imprisonment, some he suspended on 

a crux (in crucem sustulit) while they cried out their rights as freemen and Roman citi- 
115 

zens. 


There is, however, no further information to be found in this text. Some 
lines later Cicero once again condemns Verres for having afflicted Roman 
citizens “with execution, with torture, with crux” (cum civis Romanos 
morte, cruciatu, cruce adfecerit) (2.1.9). The following seven crux-texts of 
the oration go on in the same manner.'"° 

Cicero uses crux in almost the same way in the next text, but adds an 
unusual — and essential — feature to the knowledge of the punishment 
method. 


With what face have you in fact presented yourself in the gaze of the Roman people? 
[You have even] not [yet torn down] that crux, which is even now at this time stained 
with blood of Roman citizens.... Is your city elected [to be a place that] when anyone 


™14 SIMON and OBBINK, “Marcus Tullius Cicero,” 1558-61. 

5 Cic. Verr. 2.1.7. quos partim securi percussit, partim in vinculis necavit, partim 
implorantes iura libertatis et civitatis in crucem sustulit. 

116 Cic. Verr. 2.1.13 “was suspended on a crux” (sublatum esse in crucem); 2.3.6 
“cruces raised for the punishment of Roman citizens” (cruces ad civinm Romanorum 
supplicia fixas); 2.3.59 “Finally, I say nothing of the crux, the witness which he wished to 
be for them [an example] of his own humanity as well as benevolence” (crucem denique 
illam praetermitto, quam iste civibus Romanis testem humanitatis in eos ac benivolentiae 
suae voluit esse); 2.3.70 “for they wished to escape the many cruces [which] were placed 
before [them]” (multas enim cruces propositas effugere cupiebant); 2.3.112 “so many 
cruces (cum tot cruces); 2.4.24 “that crux on which he suspended a Roman citizen in sight 
of a multitude” (illa crux in quam iste civem Romanum multis inspectantibus sustulit); 
2.5.7 “he was instantly crucified by order of the praetor” (statim deinde iussu praetoris in 
crucem esse sublatum). 
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enters it from Italy, he sees a crux of a Roman citizen before he sees a friend of the Ro- 
man people?'*7 


In this text, Cicero indicates that the crux-punishment was somehow 
connected with bloodshed, if the blood is not to be understood meta- 
phorically.!® The blood revives the Gospel connection, since it could be 
seen as a witness of the use of nails or scourging, which is vital in Chris- 
tian interpretations of Jesus’ death, in both theology and art. However, 
the text does not prove anything beyond the notion that Cicero somehow 
connects blood with the crux. There is nothing in the text that contradicts 
a traditional reading, although there are, as has been seen so far, other 
texts that indicate a variety of methods when it comes to suspension pun- 
ishments. 

Some paragraphs later, Cicero describes a rather different suspension, 
which Verres carried out “openly in the middle of the assembly.”"!9 The 
chief magistrate of Messana, Sopater, was stripped naked in midwinter 
rain by the lictors on Verres’ order. In the forum of Messana were some 
statues, and one of them became the suspension tool on this occasion. 


On that [statue] he ordered Sopater, a man of noble family, at the time in possession of 
the chief magistracy, to be stretched out and tied [divaricari ac deligari]. What torture 
[cructatu] he was subjected to must be evident for every mind, when he was tied naked 
in the open air, in the rain, in the cold.**° 


Cicero uses none of the other studied terms in the text beyond the label 
cruciatus. However, when he mentions the use of the statues later in the 
same text he refers to them as patibulum.'*! The text thus indicates that 
Cicero knew various kinds of suspensions tools onto which the victim 


*7 Cic. Verr. 2.4.26. in populi Romani quidem conspectum quo ore vos commisistis? 
nec prius illam crucem quae etiam nunc civis Romani sanguine redundat.... vestrane urbs 
electa est, ad quam quicumque adtrent ex Italia crucem <cives> civis Romani prius quam 
quemquam amicum popult Romani viderent? 

118 T.e., “blood” as a metaphor for the life lost on the execution or torture tool. 
There has been a debate about whether crucifixion was a bloody or bloodless punish- 
ment. Hengel rejects (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 31 + n 24) the theory, advocated by Hewitt 
(HEWITT, “The Use of Nails in the Crucifixion,” 37), that it was bloodless and supports 
his rejection with the text from Jos. AJ 19.94, which describes a theatrical — according to 
Hengel’s interpretation — crucifixion that is dramatized with large quantities of artificial 
blood. He does not, however, refer to the above-quoted text from Cicero. See also 
Kuhn’s discussion with Hengel on the topic (KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 695-96). 

9 Cic. Verr. 2.4.86. 

129 Cic. Verr. 2.4.86-87. in ea Sopatrum, hominem cum domi nobilem tum summo 
magistratu praeditum, divaricari ac deligari inbet. quo cruciatu sit adfectus venire in 
mentem necesse est omnibus, cum esset vinctus nudus in aere, in imbri, in frigore. 

7? Cic. Verr. 2.4.90. tibt Marcelli statua pro patibulo in clientis Marcellorum fuit? 
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was attached outstretched, and that the usage of cruciatus apparently co- 
vers these kinds of suspensions as well. 

When it comes to the important fifth book of the second pleading, the 
texts become abundant, and it is in this book that Hengel and Kuhn find 
their references. The first of these has a related punishment in its context, 
which is not mentioned by Hengel and Kuhn. In the oration Cicero re- 
fers to the slaves’ situation in Sicily, with Verres’ alleged treatment of 
them. Some slaves are described as condemned on charges of conspiracy 
and punished by being “led forth and tied to a palus.”'? A palus appears 
to be a simple pole of unspecified height onto which the victim was tied, 
apparently to be scourged to death. There are differences between this 
punishment and the crux-punishment in Cicero’s texts. He appears not to 
use the terms interchangeably.'3 

There are, however, also similarities. Cicero uses palus in only two 
more texts, which are both found some chapters later in the same book. 
This time the alleged victims were pirates, whom Verres was supposed to 
punish by tying them to a palus.'*4 But he failed to do so, due not to no- 
bility but to greed. Verres sold them instead. To cover up his theft, he 
began to punish the pirates in smaller groups on different days. In the 
next paragraph, Cicero adds that Verres secretly began to add Roman 
citizens to the groups of pirates that were led to the palus. The Romans 
had their heads muffled up to prevent recognition, and they were led to 
the palus and to execution.'?5 The impression of the event ends up close 
to the impression of other events in which crux is used. Being attached to 
a palus might be a lethal punishment, just as it was to be attached to a 
crux. It is thus questionable to make too far-reaching a distinction be- 
tween them. 

The actual text Hengel and Kuhn refer to occurs in the section follow- 
ing the first palus-texts above (2.5.10, 11). 


What do you say, [you] good guard and protector of the province? Did you dare to take 
away from the midst of death and release the slaves, [who wanted] to take arms and 
make war against Sicily, [whom] you had gathered and judged [according to] the judg- 
ment of the council, when at this time they already had been handed over to punishment 
according to the inherited custom, clearly in order to reserve the crux, which you had 


122 Cic. Verr. 2.5.10. producuntur, et ad palum alligantur. See also 2.5.11. ad palum 


alligati. 

123 The verb, alligare, is only used in combination with palus, not crux, furca or 
patibulum. 

24 Cic. Verr. 2.5.71. ut consuetudo est universos, ad palum alligasset. 

725° Cic. Verr. 2.5.72. itaque alii cives Romani, ne cognoscerentur, capitibus obvolutis 
e carcere ad palum atque ad necem rapiebantur. 
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erected for condemned slaves [quam damnatis crucem servis fixeras], for uncondemned 


Roman citizens??2° 


Cicero does not indicate in this throughout rhetorical text what kind of 
punishment he refers to beyond the use of crux, and the obvious question 
is whether the noun is sufficient to identify the text as a crucifixion refer- 
ence, as Hengel and Kuhn do. 

The bulk of crux-texts occurs within a few chapters (2.5.162-71) of the 
same book as the previous text. It is in this section that Hengel and Kuhn 
find the majority of their texts.'?7 Cicero is still addressing the wickedness 
of Verres. A former prisoner of Verres and Roman citizen of Compsa, 
Publius Gavius, had escaped and protested against Verres’ punishment of 
him. That punishment is Cicero’s topic in the next texts. Cicero accuses 
Verres of giving the order to seize Gavius, tie him naked in the middle of 
the forum of Messana, and to have the rods ready. Gavius cried out that 
he was a Roman citizen, but was nevertheless severely beaten, while a 
crux was made ready for him.’?® Cicero adds that Gavius never had seen 
such a plague.'”? The horrible crime was to drag a Roman citizen to the 
crux.33° Verres did not care whether the victim was a Roman citizen or 
not; he was suspended on the crux anyhow.*}! 

The climax of the account, as far as the description of the punishment 
form is concerned, comes with an accusation (2.5.169). Verres had or- 
dered the Mamertines to place the crux, which they had erected [crucem 
fixissent] according to their custom, in such a way that the victim — Gavi- 
us — could see Italy and thus look toward his home from his crux [ex 
cruce Italiam cernere ac domum suam prospicere]. Cicero concludes: 


And accordingly, o Judges, that single crux was fixed on this place [crux sola ... in loco 
fixa est] [for the first time] since the foundation of Messana. [A place] in view of Italy 
was chosen for [the purpose that] this one, dying of pain and torture, should perceive 
that the rights of liberty and the slavery [only] were separated by a very narrow strait, 
and Italia, on the other hand, should see her own nursling attached by the severe and 
extreme penalty [appropriate only to those in] slavery. To tie a Roman citizen is a crime, 


126 Cic. Verr. 2.5.12. quid ais, bone custos defensorque provinciae? tu quos servos 
arma capere et bellum facere in Sicilia voluisse cognoras et de consilii sententia indicaras, 
hos ad supplicium iam more maiorum traditos ex media morte eripere ac liberare ausus 
es, ut, quam damnatis crucem servis fixeras, hanc indemnatis videlicet civibus Romanis 
reservares? 

127 See also SLOYAN, The Crucifixion of Jesus, 13 n. 13. 

128 Cic. Verr. 2.5.162. 

Cic. Verr. 2.5.162. istam pestem viderat (see, HENGEL, Crucifixion, 37). 

Cic. Verr. 2.5.163, 164, 165 (in crucem agere). For an additional label of Verr. 
2.5.165 as a crucifixion account, see HENGEL and SCHWEMER, Jesus und das Judentum, 
611. 
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130 


Cic. Verr. 2.5.168 (in crucem tolleretur). 
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to scourge [him] is wickedness, and to kill [him] is almost parricide. What shall I [then] 
call suspending [him] on a crux [in crucem tollere]? It is in no way possible [to find] a 
word [which] is sufficient to label adequately such a horrible deed.*3? 


Cicero adds an important feature in this well-known text, a suspended 
and living victim. The text makes impaling a less probable interpretation 
(at least abdominal or rectal, which probably kills the victim too quickly 
to fit the description of the event). Verres decreed that the suspended Ga- 
vius should see his homeland and die within sight of liberty."33 Cicero 
thus describes in this text some kind of suspension, which appears to be 
possible to endure for some time. The text contains thus a suspension 
with such resemblance to the punishment of crucifixion in a traditional 
sense that it is a good candidate for being a crucifixion account. 

‘In addition, Cicero labels this crux-punishment an extreme and severe 
punishment (extremo summoque supplicio) and connects it with slavery. 
The text thus speaks in favor of Hengel’s effort to define crucifixion as 
both a slave punishment and the severe punishment — provided it is pos- 
sible to show that the text describes a punishment that is identical with a 
traditional understanding of crucifixion. However, there are some prob- 
lems in the text. In spite of the seemingly familiar account of the suspen- 
sion, there are still no nails or any crossbeam mentioned. The victim 
could be attached in any way, in any position on any kind of pole. The 
victim is depicted as being alive while suspended, but not for how long 
(i.e., he is not described as talking while suspended). The victim could still 
be suspended in a way that kills rather instantly (e.g., impaled). Since the- 
se features cannot be ascertained, the text is only a candidate, and not one 
that qualifies as being a depiction of what is traditionally called “crucifix- 
ion.” 

The remaining occurrences of crux do not add anything new. Cicero 
mentions that it was the citizenship of Rome and freedom itself that 
Verres exposed to torture and led to the crux.'34 He mentions also that 
Verres erected a crux for Roman citizens inside the city.435 The place of 


132 Cic. Verr. 2.5.169-70. itaque illa crux sola, indices, post conditam Messanam illo 


in loco fixa est. Italiae conspectus ad eam rem ab isto delectus est, ut ille in dolore crucia- 
tuque moriens perangusto fretu divisa servitutis ac libertatis iura cognosceret, Italia 
autem alumnum suum servitutis extremo summoque supplicio adfixum videret. Facinus 
est vincire civem Romanum, scelus verberare, prope parricidium necare: quid dicam in 
crucem tollere? Verbo satis digno tam nefaria res appellari nullo modo potest. 

733 Cic. Verr. 2.5.170. “spectet,” inquit, “patriam; in conspectu legum libertatisque 
mortatur.” 

134 Cic. Verr. 2.5.170. non tu hoc loco Gavium, non unum hominem nescio quem, 
sed communem libertatis et civitatis causam in illum cruciatum et crucem egisti. 

735° Cic. Verr. 2.5.170. nonne eum graviter tulisse arbitramini quod illam civibus 
Romanis crucem non posset in foro, non in comitio, non in rostris defigere? 
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suspension — the monument of Verres’ wickedness — was well in sight for 
all ships that passed. The last occurrence of crux in Cicero’s Oration 
against Verres comes when Cicero concludes that if anyone should be 
qualified for the crux as punishment for his crimes, it is Verres.*3° 


3.1.2. Cicero’s Defense of Rabirius 


The texts found in Cicero’s defense of Gaius Rabirius also describe a 
punishment which is referred to with crux. This is the other text group in 
which Hengel and Kuhn find their texts. The Roman senator Rabirius 
was involved in the death of Lucius Appuleius Saturninus and was 
charged with perduellio (equivalent to high treason). Rabirius was heard 
before Caesar, who had procured himself as one of two duumviri. Caesar 
condemned Rabirius, who eventually appealed to the people. At the trial 
of this appeal, Rabirius was defended by Cicero. The defense speech is 
preserved in Pro Rabirio reo perduellionis.*37 

Cicero offers several utterances in which the apparent bad reputation 
of the crux-punishment — or rather crux-punishments — is noticeable. Af- 
ter he has wailed over the all too brief half hour he has been given for his 
defense, Cicero begins articulating a desirable reputation of being the 
consul who had the opportunity “to banish the executioner from the fo- 
rum and the crux from the Campus.”"3® Already the ancestors did this 
when they abolished the monarchy and the kingly cruelty. Is it then 
proper “to order that a crux for [Roman] citizens should be erected and 
fixed on Campus Martius”?'39 The Porcian laws forbade a rod to be laid 
on any Roman citizen (scourging) and secured the citizens from the Lic- 
tor. Cicero stresses the insanity of delivering Rabirius to a crux in the 
light of this. Cicero dramatizes the cruel past, which was suppressed by 
the darkness of time as well as the light of freedom, with what ought to 
be a quotation from Livy."4° 


Cover the head, suspend [him] on an arbor infelix [arbori infelicit suspendito].*** 


It appears thus as if Cicero connects the suspension on the arbor infelix 
with the crux-punishment, or at least sees some resemblance between 


136 Cic. Verr. 2.5.171. 


737 May, Brill’s Companion to Cicero, 130; SIMON and OBBINK, “Marcus Tullius 
Cicero,” 1558-61. 

138 Cic. Rab. perd. 3.10. carnificem de foro, crucem de campo sustulisse. 

39 Cic. Rab. perd. 4.11. qui in campo Martio ... crucem ad civium supplicium defigi 
et constitu inbes. 

4° Liv. 1.26.11. 

4" Cic. Rab. perd. 4.13. caput obnvbito, arbori infelici suspendito. 
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them.'#? The resemblance might just be that both punishments were two 
various expressions of the diverse group of suspension punishments that 
have been used up to the time of Cicero. The climax of the oration, as far 
as his use of crux is concerned, comes in a well-known utterance. 


Miserable is the loss of a good name in public courts, miserable is a property-depriving 
penalty, [and] miserable is exile. But still, in each calamity some trace of liberty remains. 
When death is placed before [us] finally, we may die in liberty, but the executioner, the 
veiling of the head and the very word crux, should not only be removed from the bodies 
of Roman citizens, but also from [their] thoughts, eyes and ears. For not only the result 
and the suffering of all these things, but even a proposal, an expectation, the mere men- 
tion of them is in the end unworthy of a Roman citizen and a free man. Or is it so, that 
the kindness of [their] masters delivers our slaves from fear of all these punishments by 
one touch of the liberating-rod, while neither our achievements, the lives we have lived, 
nor the honors bestowed by you, will deliver us from the scourging, from the execu- 
tioner’s hook, not even from the terror of a crux?'43 


Hengel sees this text as “important ancient evidence for the horror and 
disgust felt at crucifixion.”'44 Kuhn challenges this assumption and cor- 
rectly stresses the problem of using Cicero’s rhetorical words as “charak- 
teristischer zeitgeschichtlicher Beleg fiir das damals tibliche Verstandnis 
der Kreuzigung.” However, he still locates the text within his own defini- 
tion of crucifixion.'45 This is where the problem arises. It is still debatable 
to specify the crux-punishment further than that it is some kind of pun- 
ishment that is sometimes a suspension punishment, which sometimes is 
possible to endure for a while. 


3.1.3. Conclusion — Cicero 


Thus, it is not sufficient to draw the conclusion that the punishment at 
hand is a crucifixion on the sole basis of the occurrence of crux. Cicero’s 


42, Hengel connects also these punishments (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 44). 


43 Cic. Rab. perd. 5.16. misera est ignominia iudiciorum publicorum, misera multa- 
tio bonorum, miserum exsilium; sed tamen in omni calamitate retinetur aliquod vestig- 
ium libertatis. mors denique st proponitur, in libertate moriamur, carnifex vero et obduc- 
tio capitis et nomen ipsum crucis absit non modo a corpore civium Romanorum sed etiam 
a cogitatione, oculis, auribus. harum enim omnium rerum non solum eventus atque per- 
pessio sed etiam condicio, exspectatio, mentio ipsa denique indigna cive Romano atque 
homine libero est. an vero servos nostros horum suppliciorum omnium metu dominorum 
benignitas vindicta una liberat; nos a verberibus, ab unco, a crucis denique terrore neque 
res gestae neque acta aetas neque vestri honores vindicabunt? 

‘44 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 44. 

™45 KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 767. See, Kuhn’s excursus on the text (KUHN, 
“Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 761-67). Cf. also BLINZLER, Der Prozefs Jesu, 357. 
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usage of the noun in his other texts does not alter this conclusion."4® The 
crux-punishment in Cicero’s texts is at least in some instances a lethal 
suspension punishment which appears to be endurable for a while. It is 
however not clear for how long. Again, it is possible that both the crime 
Verres was accused for and the punishment Rabirius was threatened with 
had a close resemblance to the punishment Jesus suffered seven decades 
later according to a traditional understanding of the Gospel accounts. The 
problem is that not even Cicero’s texts are explicit enough to draw the 
conclusion that the suspensions at hand are crucifixions in this sense. 


3.2. Lucius Annaeus Seneca (the Elder) 


The elder Seneca (ca. 50 B.C.E.—ca. 40 C.E.) was born of an equestrian fam- 
ily in Spain. Much of his life is unknown, but he appears to have spent a 
good part of his life in Rome — this is at least what his knowledge of con- 
temporary rhetoric suggests.'47 Hengel finds some references to crucifix- 
ions in Seneca’s books.'4® Seneca uses crux in several texts, and the oldest 
preserved occurrence of the compound crucifigere, from which the term 
“crucifixion” is derived, is found in Seneca’s texts.149 

The first text Hengel refers to deals with the punishment of a slave 
who refused to give poison to his sick master.’5° Seneca states in the pref- 
ace that the master in his will had pointed out that the heirs should pun- 
ish the slave for the deed, even though the slave acted on orders of the 
master himself. Seneca calls the punishment method crucifigere.5' Seneca 
does not use crucifigere in the main texts, only in the prefaces. With the 


146 Cic. Att. 7.11.2; 14.15.1, 16.2; Cluent. 187; Detot. 26; Fin. 5.84, 92; Mil. 60; Phil. 
13.21; Pis. 42, 44; Tusc. 1.102. 

‘47 The text and numbering used in the present investigation come from 
Hakansson’s edition in Biblioteca scriptorum graecorum et romanorum Teubneriana. 
Hengel and Kuhn refer, however, to the hybrid text in the Loeb edition which is in part 
an amalgam of the text of Controversiae and some summaries a later excerptor has pro- 
vided, called Excerpta (see the preface of the Loeb edition (WINTERBOTTOM, LCL 
[1.vii-xxiv]) and SUSSMAN, “The Artistic Unity of the Elder Seneca’s First Preface and 
the Controversae as a Whole,” 286 n. 3). 

He Hengel: Sen. Contr. exc. 3.9 (57 n. 11); Contr. 7.4.5 (49 n. 12); Contr. exc. 8.4 (75 
n. 17). 

749 Sen. Contr. exc. 3.9; Contr. exc. 7.7. The question of when the verbal com- 
pounds evolved, e.g., when cruci figere generally became crucifigere, in Latin appears 
problematic to answer. The occurrence of the compound in Seneca’s texts may be due to 
a general development in Latin orthography and thus of less significance. If so, texts 
where the noun and the verb are written separately (e.g., Suet. Dom. 11.1; Quint. Decl. 
274.13) need to be taken into consideration here also. 


$9 The label of the text is Crux servi venenum domino negantis (Sen. Contr. exc. 
3-9). 


5? Sen. Contr. exc. 3.9. cavit testamento, ut ab heredibus crucifigeretur. 
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usage of the verb in the later writings in mind, it is easy to assume that the 
verb simply means “to crucify.” However, the writer does not shed much 
light over what is behind the concept. He otherwise uses a familiar termi- 
nology. The cunning master had ordered that a crux should be prepared 
for the slave at the same time as his poison was prepared (tunc huic parari 
iussit crucem cum sibi venenum). The slave would suffer the crux (crucem 
pati) even if he gave the poison to his master. The slave found himself in a 
hopeless situation. If he lost the case he would die; if he won he would be 
returned to the master who wanted to lead him to the crux (a quo in cru- 
cem petitur). 


On one side is the law, on the other the will, on both sides a crux.'5? 


The punishment is simply referred to with crux. This is also the case in 
the texts not mentioned by Hengel."53 Hengel’s next texts follow the same 
pattern. The object of the text is a son who failed to support his mother. 
He is in chains and unhappy because of what he can see. 


He sees shackles of his captivity, slaughter, wounds and the crux of the unredeemed.**4 


The peak of crux occurrences comes after this text, in the section that 
deals with the madman who married his daughter to a slave.'55 This crux- 
stained section does not, however, shed any light over the punishment at 
hand. Seneca just uses the word without further explanation. 

The last text deals with the issue of suicide. A man who kills himself 
shall be left unburied. The argument for the wickedness of this is that 
nature itself gives everyone a burial. 


The bodies of those attached to a crux flow down into [their] graves.’ 


Even a decomposed corpse is in some way buried, according to Seneca. 
However, neither this text nor the preceding reveal to what kind of pun- 
ishment they refer. 

The only conclusion to be drawn from the texts of Seneca the Elder is 
that crucifigere refers to the same unspecified punishment form that is 


53? Sen. Contr. exc. 3.9. ex altera parte lex est, ex altera testamentum, crux 


utrimque. 

93 Sen. Contr. exc. 7.6; Contr. 7.6.3 (in combination cruciari); 7.6.4 (in combination 
with furcifer); 7.6.6 (twice and in combination with cruciari); 7.6.9 (twice and in combi- 
nation with furcifier); 7.6.10, 11, 12 (twice); 7.6.14; 7.7.5. (twice); 7.7.9 (twice); 10.5.7. 

34 Sen. Contr. 7.4.5. videt catenas captivitatis suae et caedes et volnera et cruces 
eorum, qui non redimuntur. 

3 Sen. Contr. 7.6.1-24. 

156 Sen. Contr. exc. 8.4. suffixorum corpora a crucibus in sepulturam suam defluunt. 
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connected with the noun crux.'57 So in the end the actual relationship be- 
tween this punishment and the punishment labeled as crucifixion in a tra- 
ditional sense is still unknown. 


3.3. Lucius Annaeus Seneca (the Younger)'s® 


The younger Seneca (between 4 B.C.E. and 1 C.E. — 65) was born in Spain 
under the same circumstances as his father, the elder Seneca. He studied 
grammar and rhetoric in Rome and was attracted by Stoicism. Seneca be- 
came quaestor and gained with the years a considerable reputation as an 
orator. He refers to several punishments in an interesting way. Both 
Hengel and Kuhn find a number of crucifixions in Seneca’s texts.'59 

The first text, however, might serve as an example of the treacherous 
familiarity some texts contain. The text reveals an event which could easi- 
ly be connected with a traditional view of crucifixion. 


Nails pierce [his] skin [figunt cutem clavi] and wherever he rests [his] wearied body, he 
presses upon a wound, [his] eyes are open in unbroken sleeplessness. But the greater 
[his] torment is, the greater [his] glory will be.... Although he drugs himself with un- 
mixed wine and diverts [his] anxious mind and deceives [it] with a thousand pleasures, 
he will [no more] fall to sleep on [his] pillow than that other on [his] crux.16° 


The nails and the crux, paired with words of suffering and glory and stu- 
pefying wine, form a striking parallel to the Gospel accounts of the death 
of Jesus.'*' But with a second consideration the picture changes. There is 
a change of subject in the excluded sentence of the quotation. Seneca de- 
scribes the endurance of Regulus in the first part of the text, while dealing 


"37 This notion is based on the assumption that the prefaces are authentic. The lan- 
guage in the prefaces appears, however, slightly different in comparison to the main text. 

158 The text and numbering follow the Teubneriana edition. 

"39 Hengel: Sen. Dial. 2.15.1 (28 n. 20); Dial. 3.2.2 (30-31 + n. 23), Dial. 5.3.6 (31 n. 
23; 37 n. 12), Dial. 6.20.3 (25 + n. 16); Dial. 7.19.3 (67); Clem. 1.23 (37 n. 12), 1.26.1 (59); 
Epist. 14.5 (35 n. 7); 98.12 (65); 101.11, 12 (30), 101.14 (7 n. 12; 39 n. 1 [erroneous refer- 
ence by the translator]). Hengel is ambivalent regarding his interpretation of two texts: 
Sen. Epist. 14.5 and Dial. 6.20.3. He labels them not only crucifixions according to the 
references above, but also as examples of impalement (69 n. 1). 

Kuhn: Sen. Dial. 3.2.2 (750); Dial. 6.20.3 (680 n. 169 [Kuhn labels, however, the text 
as a reference to “der Todesstrafe der Pfahlung = Spief{ung” in n. 170 on the same page], 
700, 716 n. 425); Clem. 1.26.1 (685, 720 + n. 448); Epist. 14.5 (755); 101.12 (700, [indirect- 
ly on 752], 755). 

16° Sen. Dial. 1.3.9-10. figunt cutem clavi et quocumque fatigatum corpus reclinavit, 
vulneri incumbit, in perpetuam vigiliam suspensa sunt lumina: quanto plus tormenti 
tanto plus erit gloriae.... mero se licet sopiat et aquarum fragoribus avocet et mille volup- 
tatibus mentem anxiam fallat: tam vigilabit in pluma quam ille in cruce. 

161 It is also possible to add the subsequent words of suffering for a just cause (sed 
illi solacium est pro honesto dura tolerare et ad causam a patientia respicit). 
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with the contrasting fate of Maecenas in the second part. Thus, the wine is 
separated from the nails, and nothing in the earlier part of the text says 
that the piercing nails were used in a suspension. Seneca refers once more 
to Regulus’ fate with crux in Epist. 98.12.3, when he mentions a series of 
various punishments. However, that text does not add anything beyond 
the usage of crux.'©? As a matter of fact, the later tradition interprets the 
fate of Regulus as not being suspended at all, but being trapped inside a 
barrel lined with nails — a so-called iron maiden.'®} Thus, this seemingly 
familiar text is not as complete a parallel to the Gospel accounts as the 
first glance might suggest. It appears nevertheless that Seneca connects 
Regulus’ pain from the nails with a crux, which makes the text interesting 
for the present investigation. Hence, this text by Seneca might be the first 
crucifixion account, i.e., a punishment that meets the four criteria that 
constitute a ericihizion< 

Nothing is said, though, about the form of Regulus’ suspension tool. 
The essential question of whether it is possible to see crux as an equiva- 
lent of “cross,” and hence the act of being executed on a crux as an equiv- 
alent to “crucifixion,” still calls for attention. What value has the noun 
crux by itself in the effort to trace references to the punishment of cruci- 
fixion in a traditional sense? In other words, is a crux always a cross ()? 
To get closer to an answer, some other texts by Seneca the Younger will 
be considered. 

The texts following the previous one offer a mixture as far as the level 
of information is concerned, from the notion of a suspended victim that 
appears to have his limbs outstretched on the crux (in cruce membra dis- 
tendere) to the sheer mention of a crux. In the latter texts, the crux is only 
an example in a whole list of cruel punishments.'®’ Seneca was familiar 
with a great variety of punishment forms, and in fact he was also familiar 
with a whole spectrum of various crux-punishments. That, at least, is 
what one of Seneca’s most well-known texts indicates. Seneca delivers the 
scene as an example of his ongoing philosophical discussion of consola- 
tion. 


I see cruces there, not indeed of a single kind but different constructions by different 
[people]. Some had suspended [their victims] with the head toward the ground, others 
had driven stipes through the private parts [of the victims], others had spread out [their] 


162 Sen. Epist. 98.12.3. singula vicere iam multi: ignem Mucius, crucem Regulus, 


venenum Socrates, exilinm Rutilius, mortem ferro adactam Cato. Nothing is added be- 
yond the usage of crux. 

163 August. De civ. D. 1.15; Tert. Apol. 50.6. 

164 See the introduction (p. 28). 

165 Sen. Dial. 3.2.2; Dial. 5.3.6; Clem. 1.23.1, 26.1; Epist. 14.5, 98.12. 
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arms on a patibulum. I see cords, I see scourges, and for each limb and joint there is an 
engine of torture.'® 


Seneca describes a scene of various suspensions, among them a rectal im- 
paling, and refers to them all as “crux.” Thus, Seneca also appears to use 
crux somehow in the sense “a torture or execution device [of wood?] on- 
to which a victim was suspended in some way.” A more specific defini- 
tion of crux appears impossible. Kuhn observes the variation but still re- 
fers to the text as an indication “von der Variabilitat der Form der 
Kreuzigung (emphasis added).”1°” This could be seen as a contradiction of 
his own definition of crucifixion on the previous page (679) in the same 
article.'°® However, on this same page Kuhn briefly mentions that crux 
could sometimes be used in the sense ““Marterholz’ im allgemeinen.”'°? 
With this utterance Kuhn comes close to Seneca’s — and the previous an- 
cient authors’ — use of crux. Fulda uses the text as evidence that the an- 
cient authors saw impaling as a form of crucifixion.'”° The translator of 
the Loeb edition was apparently puzzled by this text. His usual method 
of translating crux with “cross” was insufficient. He then chose to trans- 
late crux in this text with “instruments of torture” and thereby, perhaps 
by accident, he comes close to a definition of crux that appears to cohere 
with the hitherto studied usage of the Latin designation crux.'7! 

Several terms occur in two other texts by Seneca. Also this first text is 
delivered as an example of a philosophical discussion. Seneca is in the 
middle of a speech about the happy life, virtue and desire. 


Though they tried to release themselves from the cruces, to which each one of you nails 
himself with his own nails [in quas unusquisque vestrum clauos suos ipse adigit], they 
will nevertheless, when brought to punishment, each hang on a single stipes; while they 
who bring upon themselves their own [punishment] are divided upon so many cruces as 


166 Sen. Dial. 6.20.3. video istic cruces ne unius quidem generis sed aliter ab aliis fab- 
ricatas: capite quidam conversos in terram suspendere, alii per obscena stipitem egerunt, 
alit brachia patibulo explicuerunt; video fidiculas, video verbera, et membris singulis 
articulis singula nocuerunt machinamenta. 

167 KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 680 n. 169. 

168 “Gemeint ist eine durch jegliche Art von ‘Aufhangen’ vollzogene (oder be- 
absichtigte) Hinrichtung an einem Pfahl oder Ahnlichen (weithin in unserer Zeit 
wohl ein Pfahl mit einem Querbalken), fiir die das Andauern der Todesqual im Ge- 
gensatz zu einem Erhangen durch Strangulation, aber auch zur Pfahlung wesentlich ist” 
(KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 679). 

169 KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 679. See also the etymological discussion in 
FULDA, Das Kreuz, 18, and ZESTERMANN, Die bildliche Darstellung, 15-17 n. 27. 

17° FULDA, Das Kreuz, 114-15. 

"7" BASORE, LCL. 
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they had desired. But they are neat to insult others. I might believe that they are free to 
do so, if some [of them] did not spit upon spectators from the patibulum!'7? 


It is not easy to unravel this dense description. Seneca visualizes a suspen- 
sion execution in which nails could be used. How the three nouns, crux, 
stipes and patibulum, refer to the execution tool cannot be fully deter- 
mined. It is plausible to assume that crux refers to the execution tool in 
general, as some kind of collective noun, but that does not necessarily 
lead to the conclusion that stipes and patibulum are different parts of that 
execution tool.'73 It appears that two groups are depicted: the first group 
are said to be nailed to stipes, which Seneca appears to use in connection 
with impaling in the previous texts (see also the next text), while the latter 
group are somehow attached to a device which is called both patibulum 
and crux. There is also a possibility that the words are only examples of 
variatio sermonis. Hengel translates both crux and stipes with “cross” in 
his discussion of the text.'74 

Both crux and stipes occur in the next text, which is found in Seneca’s 
moral essays. This text thus also serves as an example in an ongoing dis- 
cussion. Seneca describes some threats originating in the powers at work 
in society. 


Visualize for yourself this location, the prison, the crux, the racks, the hook, the stipes 
which is driven through a man until it emerges through his mouth, [human] limbs which 
are torn apart by chariots driven in opposite directions, that shirt which is smeared and 
interwoven with inflammable materials, and all other [things] beyond [these], devised by 
cruelty.” 


The crux is simply mentioned without adding further knowledge, while 
Seneca’s usage of stipes in the text strengthens the notion of stipes as a 
simple pointed pole or stake used in impaling. 

The last text from Seneca, as far as the suspension punishment is con- 
cerned, will be dealt with at length. This text, also an example in the on- 
going discussion, contains several pregnant expressions — and Seneca uses 


7? Sen. Dial. 7.19.3. cum refigere se crucibus conentur, in quas unusquisque vestrum 


clauos suos ipse adigit, ad supplicium tamen acti stipitibus singulis pendent; hi, qui in se 
ipst animum advertunt, quot cupiditatibus tot crucibus distrahuntur. at maledici in al- 
ienam contumeliam venusti sunt. crederem illis hoc vacare, nisi quidam ex patibulo suo 
spectatores conspuerent! 

73 Contra Basore (BASORE, LCL). 

174 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 67. 

75 Sen. Epist. 14.5. cogita hoc loco carcerem et cruces et eculeos et uncum et adactum 
per medium hominem, qui per os emergeret, stipitem et distracta in diversum actis curri- 
bus membra, illam tunicam alimentis ignium et inlitam et textam, et quicquid aliud prae- 
ter haec commenta saevitia est. 
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them in a challenging way. The discussion revolves around the futility of 


the fear of death. 


Thence [came] the most disgraceful.of prayers from Maecenas, in which he did not re- 
fuse [to suffer] weakness, deformity, and ultimately the pointed crux, as long as he might 
prolong his breath of life amid these sufferings. 


Fashion [me] with a disabled hand, 

a disabled foot, [to be] a cripple. 

Build upon [me] a crook-backed hump, 

shake [my] teeth until they grind. 

Everything is well, as long as [my] life remains. 
Sustain me now, though I sit on the pointed crux. 


If it had struck him, which was the most wretched [thing], he prefers a postponement of 
punishment as much as he strives for life. I should regard him as most despicable if he 
wished to live all the way up to the crux: “Truly,” he cries, “you may cripple me, as long 
as the breath of life remains in [my] shattered and useless body. You may distort [me], 
deformed and monstrous, as long as you add [a little more] time before the end. You 
may affix [me] to be sitting and subject [me] to the pointed crux.” Is it [worth] so much 
to press upon one’s wound and to be suspended fixed on a patibulum, if it only sepa- 
rates [you from that] which is the best in the sufferings, the end of the punishment? Is it 
[worth] so much to possess breathing, if I only have to give it up? ... Can anyone be 
found who would prefer to waste away among punishments, to pass away limb by limb, 
to let out life drop by drop, rather than expire once and for all? Can anyone be found 
who would prefer to be driven to that infelix lignum, already disabled, already distorted, 
the breast and shoulder deformed into an ugly hump, he would have many reasons to 
die even beside the crux, than to draw the breath of life among such numbers of out- 


drawn torments.?7° 


176 Sen. Epist. to1.10-14. inde illud Maecenatis turpissimum votum, quo et debili- 


tatem non recusat et deformitatem et novissime acutam crucem, dummodo inter haec 
mala spiritus prorogetur: 


debilem facito manu, debilem pede coxo, 
tuber adstrue gibberum, lubricos quate dentes; 
vita dum superest, benest; hanc mihi, vel acuta 
si sedeam cruce, sustine. 


quod miserrimum erat, si incidisset, optatur et tamquam vita petitur supplici mora. con- 
temptissimum putarem, si vivere vellet usque ad crucem: “tu vero” inquit “me debilites 
licet, dum spiritus in corpore fracto et inutili maneat. depraves licet, dum monstroso et 
distorto temporis aliquid accedat. suffigas licet et acutam sessuro crucem subdas.” est tanti 
vulnus suum premere et patibulo pendere districtum, dum differat id, quod est in malis 
optimum, supplici finem? est tanti habere animam, ut agam? ... invenitur aliquis, qui 
velit inter supplicia tabescere et perire membratim et totiens per stilicidia emittere 
animam quam semel exhalare? invenitur qui velit adactus ad illud infelix lignum, iam 
debilis, iam pravus et in foedum scapularum ac pectoris tuber elisus, cui multae moriendi 
causae etiam citra crucem fuerant, trahere animam tot tormenta tracturam? 
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This text contains several problems. Hengel uses the translation from the 
Loeb edition with some minor changes and labels the text a crucifixion 
reference.'7”7 However, the translation given above suggests that Seneca 
implies both impaling on a crux and an unspecified suspension on a pati- 
bulum. The acuta crux ought to be a sharpened pole, which in combina- 
tion with the verb sedere indicates a rectal impaling, such as that in the 
previous text. Hengel’s suggestion is that the sharp feature does not be- 
long to the pole itself but to a peg that Hengel thinks was used as a seat to 
support the body of the crucified.'”* His suggestion may appear some- 
what surprising since there are no texts that mention any supportive seat 
on any suspension tool. Though Lipsius, as has been seen in the introduc- 
tion, mentions the five extremities of the crux, he neither uses the label 
sedile nor mentions the discussed text (Sen. Epist. 101.10-14).'79 The 
origin of the label sedile in the sense of a sitting device on a suspension 
tool is unknown to the present author. 

The interpretation of the present text is thus uncertain. The only firm 
conclusions that can be drawn are that it describes an ante-mortem sus- 
pension and that Seneca connects this execution form with the old formu- 
la infelix lignum. 


3.3.1. Conclusion — Seneca the Younger 


One of Seneca’s texts (Sen. Dial. 1.3.9-10) coheres quite well with a tradi- 
tional view of crucifixion. The text shows that nails could be used in an 
executionary suspension on a crux. However, the text reveals neither how 
the nails were used nor how the suspension tool appeared. Due to Sene- 
ca’s other texts (foremost Sen. Dial. 6.20.3; Sen. Epist. 101.10-14) it is im- 
possible to tie crux to anything more specified than being an execution 
device (of wood?) onto which a victim was suspended to be executed. 
Seneca appears to use stipes in a slightly more definable way. The noun 
refers twice to a pointed stake, which is used in some kind of impaling.'®° 
The range of meaning of crux may cover the usage of stipes in Seneca’s 
text, but the range of meaning of stipes appears not to cover that of crux. 
A crux is not necessarily pointed. When it comes to patibulum, i it appears 
also to be rather specified. Apart from the uncertainty in the last text, 
Seneca’s use of patibulum approaches the common notion of patibulum 
as a crossbeam. A patibulum is some kind of vertical beam used in sus- 
pension punishments onto which a victim could be attached with out- 
stretched arms. Seneca implies also that he was familiar with the use of 


177 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 30-31. 
178 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 30. 
179 Lipstus, De Cruce, 45-47. 
180 Sen. Dial. 6.20.3; Epist. 14.5. 
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nails in suspension executions.'®! In spite of the occurrence of familiar 
themes, the diversity of Seneca’s texts makes them problematic to draw 
far-reaching conclusions from. 


3.4. Gaius Plinius Secundus 


Pliny the Elder (23/4-79 C.E.) is best known for his Naturalis historia. 
The work is an encyclopedia on the major parts of Pliny’s contemporary 
knowledge. Hengel finds two references to crucifixions in Pliny’s texts. 

A peculiar feature of Pliny is his usage of crux. He uses the noun in a 
way that corresponds to the older usage of otavpdc in Greek. Pliny refers 
to some vines, which were supported by a crux.™*3 This is the only time 
the noun is used in this way in the texts studied in the present investiga- 
tion. Pliny’s usage of the noun thus contradicts the notion that crux is 
used only in connection with punishments.'*4 Beside this text Pliny also 
uses the noun in a way more familiar, at least for the present investiga- 
tion, when he expresses the medical usage of human hair that is torn 
down from a crux and a fragment of a nail from a crux."*5 The latter is 
interesting since it once again implies the use of nails in connection with a 
crux-punishment, although it does not say which punishment.'® Pliny 
uses also furca in a related way in one text when he refers to the memory 
of the failed conquest of the Capitol Hill in Rome by the Gauls.'*” The 
guard dogs failed to wake while the easily disturbed geese exposed the 
intrusion. While the geese were honored, the dogs were attached alive by 
their shoulders to a furca.'® 

The first text that will be treated at length describes a similar event. 
This time Pliny’s effort is to describe different species of lions. 


Polybius, Aemilianus’ companion, brings back the report that when [lions] become aged 
they will attack men, since the strength needed to pursue in the chase of wild animals is 
no longer present. Thus [the lions started] to besiege cities of Africa, and for that reason 
[lions] were attached to a crux [cruci fixos], [which] both he and Scipio saw, in order to 


181 


Sen. Dial. 1.3.9—10; 7.19.3. 

182 Plin. HN. 28.46 (32 n. 26); 36.107 (43 n. 9). 

183 Plin. HN. 14.12 (3). pendere in tam alta cruce. Cf. Plin. HN. 17.212 (35) for pat- 
ibulum and 14.32 (4) for furca used in the same sense. 

184 See s.v. OLD. 

185 Plin. HN. 28.41 (9) and 28.46 (11). 

186 Te., whether it is a crucifixion or not. Hengel labels the text a crucifixion refer- 
ence (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 32 n. 26). 

187 Cf. Plut. De fort. Rom. 325D. 

188 Plin. HN. 29.57 (11). 
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frighten the other [lions] from the same crime through fear of being punished with the 
same punishment.'®9 


Pliny depicts lions as suspended by being somehow attached to some 
kind of pole. Any notion beyond this has to be based outside the text. 
Pliny refers to the event with the familiar expression cruci figere, which is 
impossible to limit to the meaning “to attach to a cross, crucify.” It is 
thus awkward to offer the above quoted text as support for such reading, 
as is done in the Oxford Latin Dictionary.'%° Nothing in the text beyond 
the use of crux suggests that the author depicted the lions as being cruci- 
fied on actual crosses (7). 

Pliny uses a similar expression in the next text, which is a part of his 
description of the marvelous buildings of Rome. When describing the 
sewers — seven rivers flowing beneath the city in artificial channels — he 
gives both praise and blame to their constructor, Tarquinius Priscus. 
Praise for the solid and firm construction that had withstood both earth- 
quakes and the weight of the city above for seven hundred years. Blame 
for the punishment of the lower classes that were forced to build them. 
The heavy and endless work caused workers to commit suicide, which 
then became a common way to escape the troubles. 


For [this evil], the king invented a new, non-devised, remedy, [seen] neither before nor 
afterwards: he attached to cruces all bodies of [those] who had committed suicide, that 


they should be a spectacle for [their] fellow-citizens and a prey for wild [animals] and 
birds.*?? 


Pliny describes an act of post-mortem suspension on cruces, and indicates 
that the corpses were left on the crux for a while.'9? Hengel’s labeling of 
the text as a reference to crucifixion appears to be based on a general as- 
sumption that crux means “cross.”!93 Pliny’s earlier connection between 
nail and crux could be seen as some kind of support for this assump- 
tion,!%4 but it does not establish a direct connection between crux and 
“cross.” 


189 Plin. HN. 8.47 (18). Polybius, Aemiliani comes, in senecta hominem ab his adpeti 
refert, quoniam ad persequendas feras vires non suppetant; tunc obsidere Africae urbes, 
eaque de causa cruct fixos vidisse se cum Scipione, quia ceteri metu poenae similis abster- 
rerentur eadem noxa. 

199 Sv. OLD. 

19! Plin. HN. 36.107 (24). novum, inexcogitatum ante posteaque remedium invenit 
ille rex, ut omnium ita defunctorum corpora figeret cruci spectanda civibus simul et feris 
volucribusque laceranda. 

192 See also Hdt. 3.125.4; Soph. Ant. 205ff; Suet. Aug. 13. 

193 Also Zéckler labels the suspension as a crucifixion (ZOECKLER, The Cross of 
Christ, 60 + n. 2). 

194 Plin. HN. 28.41 (9) and 28.46 (11). 
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The noun crux as used by Pliny appears to be only an execution device 
or a tool used for the disgrace of corpses. Whether Pliny’s use of crux 
could be linked to the punishment tool of crucifixion or not is still an 
open question. 


3.5. Marcus Fabius Quintilianus 


Quintilian (c. 35-the nineties C.E.) taught rhetoric for twenty years; Pliny 
the Younger is found among his pupils. Quintilian was the greatest — or 
among the greatest — of the state-financed rhetors during the reign of 
Vespasian.’95 Quintilian mentions some punishments of interest in his 
books. Two of these are labeled crucifixions by Hengel.'9° 

In several texts Quintilian only mentions a crux without further no- 
tice.197 In other texts his language becomes slightly richer, as far as his 
depicting of the punishment is concerned. Two of them are only refer- 
ences to Cicero and will not be dealt with further.19* This is also the case 
with one of the texts Hengel labels as a crucifixion account (Quint. Inst. 
4.2.17), a text which only mentions that a shepherd was suspended on a 
crux (in crucem sustulit). The next text, however, contains a detail of in- 
terest. 


Whenever we attach delinquents to cruces [cruct figimus], the most frequented roads are 
chosen, where the greatest number [of people] are able to see [them] and be stirred up by 
this fear. For every punishment has less to do with the offence than with the example.*?? 


Thereby the suspension punishment is again shown to be a horrible view, 
but it is, once again, impossible to say which suspension punishment. 


3.6. Quintus Curtius Rufus 


Curtius Rufus wrote his history during the first, or beginning of the se- 
cond, century C.E. He has a reference to the punishment of the inhabit- 
ants of Tyre by Alexander the Great, which Hengel regards as a crucifix- 
10n.?°° 


195 The texts of Pseudo-Quintilian (The Greater Declamations) are left out due to 
their late date. 

196 Hengel: Quint. Inst. 4.2.17 (55 n. 8); Decl. 274 (50 + n. 14). 

197 Quint. Inst. 6.1.54; 8.2.4; Decl. 380 (in the title, the prescript and sect. 1). 

198 Quint. Inst. 8.4.4, 5 (both have in crucem tollere). 

799 Quint. Decl. 274.13. quotiens noxios cruci figimus, celeberrimae eliguntur viae, 
ubi plurimi intuert, plurimi commoveri hoc metu possint. omnis enim poena non tam ad 
delictum pertinet quam ad exemplum. 

209 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 73. 
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It was a sad spectacle the wrath of the king offered for the victors, two thousand [Tyri- 
ans], who had escaped the rage [of the Macedonians], hung attached to cruces [crucibus 
adfixi] all along a vast extent of the beach.”°* 


There is thus no indication of any suspension form even in this well- 
known account, often assumed to be a crucifixion account.” The Tyrians 
were suspended in some way on some kind of poles. 

Curtius Rufus has some additional accounts, in which he describes 
similar events. In his speech at Hecatompylus (omitted by Arrian) Alex- 
ander encourages his forces to pursue Darius’ assumed heir Bassus. Once 
Darius was dead, Alexander’s troops felt that their goal was achieved. But 
Alexander stressed that the man who betrayed Darius was too dangerous 
to be left free. A small overlooked spark often starts a big fire (Curt. 
6.3.11). 


Are you going to permit this man to be king? I cannot wait to see him attached to a crux 
[cruci adfixum], paying the fitting penalty to all kings, all peoples and all loyalty, which 
he had violated.*°> 


The following account goes on in the same way. Alexander punished 
those who surrendered from the Sogdian rock by scourging them and 
attaching them to cruces at the foot of the rock.?°* When Alexander pun- 
ished the chieftain of the so-called Musicani tribe, he simply suspended 
him on a crux.?° The texts by Curtius Rufus thus indicate that Alexander 
the Great suspended his victims, but they do not reveal in what way they 
were suspended. 


4. Poetry 


The poetical traditions of the ancient Roman world may serve as a reflec- 
tion of the perception of the punishments in focus of the present investi- 
gation, just as the texts of the rhetorical tradition did. 


20F Curt. 4.4.17. triste deinde spectaculum victoribus ira praebuit regis: duo milia, in 


quibus occidendis defecerat rabies, crucibus adfixi per ingens litoris spatium pependerunt. 
202 E.g., O’COLLINS, “Crucifixion,” 1207; ZIAS, “Crucifixion in Antiquity” (an ar- 
ticle from Internet); HENGEL and SCHWEMER, Jesus und das Judentum, 611. 
703 Curt. 6.3.14. bunc vos regnare patiemini? quem equidem cruci adfixum videre 
festino omnibus regibus gentibusque et fidei, quam violavit, meritas poenas solventem. 
204 Curt. 7.11.28. quos omnis verberibus adfectos sub ipsis radicibus petrae crucibus 
iussit adfigt. 
05 Curt. 9.8.16. quo Alexander in crucem sublato. 
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4.1. Gaius Valerius Catullus 


The Roman poet Catullus (c. 84-c. 54 B.C.) came to Rome as a young 
man and stayed there during the turbulent years of slave rebellion, the 
returned threat of Mithriades and the growing threat of piracy in the 
Mediterranean. These events did not, however, leave many traces in his 
texts. Catullus has one text that contains an important feature. In a poem 
to a certain Juventius, Catullus describes a suspension, labeled as crucifix- 
ion by Hengel, which shares a peculiar feature with one of Seneca’s 
texts. 


I snatched from you, while playing, honeyed Juventus, a little kiss sweeter than sweet 
ambrosia. Truly I did not carry it away unpunished; for more than an hour I remember I 
was attached to/hanging from the top of a crux, while I purged myself [for my crime] 
against you. Neither by weeping could I in the least take away your cruelty.”°” 


Here a form of crux-punishment surfaces again that is difficult to label as 
a crucifixion in a traditional sense. The text is silent about the way in 
which he is attached to — or hanging from — the crux. The mentioned top 
of the crux moves it in the direction of being a suspension tool used in 
impaling.?°® However, the outdrawn death struggle probably excludes 
impaling as an alternative. It is not necessary to understand summa as 
referring to the top of the crux, it could also be read as a referent to a high 
crux. Since it is an open question which reading is most plausible, this text 
is yet another example of an unspecified punishment account. 


4.2. Quintus Horatius Flaccus 


Horace (65-8 B.C.E.) was one of the greatest lyricists of ancient Rome. He 
associated himself with Brutus in Athens, but with the fall of the latter 
Horace lost everything. Horace managed to return to Italy and began to 
write poems, which brought him into contact with Virgil and Varius 
Rufus — and particularly Maecenas. The connection with Maecenas se- 
cured Horace’s financial position and his popularity rose. Horace men- 
tions crux in three texts; two of these simply mention a crux without fur- 
ther notice.?°? The other text combines the noun with a verb. Hengel re- 
fers to this text as a crucifixion reference.?"° 


206 Sen. Epist. 101.10-14. 

2°7 Catull. 99.3-6. surripui tibi, dum ludis, mellite Iuventi, | saviolum dulci dulcius 
ambrosia | verum id non impune tuli: namque amplius horam | suffixum in summa me 
memini esse cruce, | dum tibi me purgo nec possum fletibus ullis | tantillum vestrae 
demere saevitiae. 

208 See, MERRILL, Catullus, 21 ce 

299 Hor. Epist. 1.16.48; Sat. 2.7.47. 

2° Hor. Sat. 1.3.80ff (58 n. 13). 
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If anyone attaches to a crux [in cruce suffigat] a slave, who being ordered to take away 
the dish were to gorge himself with half eaten fishes and lukewarm sauce, he would be 
called more insane than Labeo among [those who are] in their senses.7"" 


As the case was in the vast majority of the previous texts, neither does 
this text reveal anything new regarding the nature of the punishment. 
Horace’s usage of crux is thus difficult to define. 


4.3. Publius Ovidius Naso 


Ovid (43 B.C.E.-17 C.E.) left the public life of politics for poetry and 
gained prominence as a writer. Ovid was the leading poet of Rome by 8 
C.E., when he suddenly was banished by Augustus for disputed reasons. 
Ovid has one text which Hengel interprets as an allusion to the pun- 
ishment of arbor infelix, while Kuhn labels it as a crucifixion account.?” 


This wood offered hanging for the wretched neck; for the executioner these cruces of- 
fered the dreadful; this filth handed over the shadow to the raucous horned ow]; vultures 
and screech owls laid eggs in the branches.**> 


Hengel or Kuhn might be correct in their understanding of this dense 
text, but the text per se supports neither Hengel’s nor Kuhn’s reading. 
What Ovid here depicts in vivid colors is not easily perceived. It could be 
the same punishment that is described in the first two lines. If this reading 
is satisfying, the text refers to some kind of hanging by snare on a device 
called crux. But it could also mean one of the different punishment forms 
at hand. The wood in line 17 could also be a wax tablet that mentions the 
punishments and thus have nothing to do with the material of the torture 
tools. 

Ovid uses, however, crux in one additional text, which points in an- 
other direction. An outdrawn suffering, not coherent with hasty death by 
hanging, flickers briefly in another poem by Ovid. 


They say [that those] in prison hope for freedom as much as a [man] being suspended on 
a crux utters prayers.”*4 


Consciousness on a crux is a plausible indication of crucifixion as defined 
by the present investigation. Thus, Ovid’s contribution to the crucifixion 


21t Hor. Sat. 1.3.80-83. siguis eum servum, patinam qui tollere iussus | semesos piscis 


tepidumque ligurrierit ius, | in cruce suffigat, Labeone insanior inter | sanos dicatur. 

212 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 39 n. 1; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 764. 

213° Ov. Am. 1.12.17-20. praebuit illa arbor misero suspendia collo, | carnifici diras 
praebuit illa cruces; | illa dedit turpes raucis bubonibus umbras, | vulturis in ramis et stri- 
gis ova tulit. 

214 Ov. Pont. 1.6.37-38. carcere dicuntur clausi sperare salutem | atque aliquis pen- 
dens in cruce uota facit. 
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quest is contradictory. It is again shown that crux can be used in connec- 


tion with a crucifixion-like punishment, but it is also shown that the us- 
age of crux is wider than just being a “cross”. 


4.4. Marcus Valerius Martialis 


Born in Spain, Martial (between 38 and 41—between 101 and 104) spent 
his productive years in Rome. He was acquainted with the poetical elite 
of his time. Hengel and Kuhn refer to a text in which Martial describes 
how a play that represented the execution of the robber chief Laureolus 
could be performed in Martial’s days.?"5 


As Prometheus was tied to a rock in Scythia, and fed the rigorous birds with too much 
flesh, Laureolus offered a Scottish bear [his] unprotected abdomen, suspended on no 
unreal crux. [His] mangled limbs lived, but the joints were dripping blood, the whole 
body was in no place in [the shape of a] body.??° 


Thus, it appears that the play contained an actual execution of a partici- 
pant. The text does not, however, reveal to what kind of authentic device 
the unfortunate person was attached.?!7 


4.5. Decimus Iunius Iuvenalis 


The Roman satirist Juvenal (c. 60-c. 135), friend of Martial, wrote angry 
and ironic satires with rhetorical influences. His satires might reflect reali- 
ties of the Roman social life; some texts are read in that way by Hengel 
and Kuhn.?"® Juvenal offers a colorful conversation between a man and 
his cunning wife, which is quoted in full length by Hengel. 


“Erect a crux for [that] slave!” [says the wife]. “With what crime has the slave himself 
deserved [that] punishment?” [asks the husband]. “Who is the witness? Who accuses 
[him]? Give [him at least] a hearing! No delay is [too] long [when dealing with] the exe- 
cution of a man” [says the husband]. “Oh you fool, is a slave a human being? He has 


215° HENGEL, Crucifixion, 35-36; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 695 + n 276, 741. 

216 Mart. Epigr. 7. qualiter in Scythica religatus rupe Prometheus | adsiduam nimio 
pectore pavit avem, | nuda Caledonio sic viscera praebuit urso | non falsa pendens in cruce 
Laureolus. | vivebant laceri membris stillantibus artus | inque omni nusquam corpore 
COrpus erat. 

217 Coleman appears to identify a problem regarding the variety among the suspen- 
sion tools. “The emphatic position of mon immediately before falsa suggests a parallel 
between crucifixion and the custom of binding damnati to a stake. What we regard as a 
cruciform shape was not a prerequisite for a crux” (COLEMAN, Martial, 91-93 [91)). 
However, Coleman still labels crux as being a “cross” without further discussion, and 
adds that crux is sometimes used together with a patibulum, by means of “crossbeam.” 

218 Hengel: Juv. 6.219f (57-58); 8.187f (35); 14.77f (54). Kuhn: 6.219 (721); 8.187 
(695). For a discussion on Juvenal’s value as source for the historical situation, see s.v. 
OCD and the references given there. 
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done nothing, you say. This is my will, in this way I command; let my will be the reason 
[for the punishment].”**? 


The text indicates that slaves could be subjected to punishments arbitrari- 
ly, at least in Juvenal’s satires. But neither does this text reveal what kind 
of punishment the crux-punishment was. The noun stands alone without 
further explanation. 

This is also the case in Juvenal’s other texts in which crux occurs. In 
the first text, Juvenal refers to the same play as Martial did above.?° Juve- 
nal praises the acting skill of one Lentulus, who played the robber chief 
Laureolus, and states that he deserved a real crux.??! In the second, Juve- 
nal concludes that the same crime could produce different punishments: 
one gets a crux while the other gets a crown.??? In the last text of this 
chapter, Juvenal offers a chilling view of what might be a glimpse of the 
aftermath of a suspension punishment. 


The vulture hastens from beasts of burden and dogs, even from [corpses] which have 
been left on cruces, and brings a piece of the carcass to [its] offspring; so this is the food 
on which the vulture feeds as an adult, when it builds its nest in its own tree.?73 


The text indicates that victims, executed on the crux or executed before 
the suspension, were left to rot on the suspension tool. As in the absolute 
majority of the previous texts, this text reveals neither what the crux was, 
nor in what way or in what condition the victims were attached to the 
device. 


5. Inscription 


Last but not least, there is a marble plate with a lex locationis (legal rules 
for contractors). The inscription (probably from the first century C.E.) 
was found in Pozzuoli (the ancient colony of Puteoli) and mentions both 
crux and patibulum in the same sentence in an intriguing way. The text is 
of special interest for the present investigation since it is a /ex, but it is not 


219 Juv. 6.219-23. ‘pone crucem servo.’ ‘meruit qu crimine servus | supplicium? quis 
testis adest? quis detulit? audi; | nulla umquam de morte hominis cunctatio longa est.’ | ‘o 
demens, ita servus homo est? nil fecerit, esto: | hoc volo, sic inbeo, sit pro ratione volun- 
tas.” 

220 Mart. Epigr. 7. 

221 Juv. 8.188. dignus vera cruce. 

222° Juv. 13.103—05. multi | committunt eadem diverso crimina fato: | ille crucem sce- 
leris pretinm tulit, hic diadema. 

223 Juv. 14.77-80. vultur inmento et canibus crucibusque relictis | ad fetus properat 
partemque cadaveris adfert: | hic est ergo cibus magni quoque vulturis et se | pascentis, 
propria cum iam facit arbore nidos. 
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easy to interpret. John Granger Cook uses the tablet as an indication, 
among others, of the custom to make the victim carry his/her own cross- 
beam.??4 The text contains regulations connected with executions. Using 
the commonly abbreviated inscription orthography, the engraver left out 
several endings, important for the present investigation, that would be 
helpful in determining what the text describes. The part of the inscription 
that is of interest here goes as follows. 


QUI SUPPLIC DE SER SERVAVE PRIVATIM SUMER VOLET UTI IS SUMI VOLET ITA SUPPLIC 
SUMET SI IN CRUC | PATIBUL AGERE VOLET REDEMPT ASSER VINCUL RESTES VERBERA- 
TORIB ET VERBERATOR PRAEBER D ET | QUISQ SUPPLIC SUMET PRO OPER SING QUAE 
PATIBUL FERUNT VERBERATORIBQ ITEMCARNIF HS IIII D D | QUOT SUPPLIC MAGISTRAT 
PUBLIC SUMET ITA IMPERAT QUOTIENSCUMQ IMPERAT ER PRAESTU ESSE SU | PLICIUM 
SUMER CRUCES STATUERE CLAVOS PECEM CERAM CANDEL QUAEQ AD EAS RES OPUS 
ERUNT REO | GRATIS PRAEST D ITEM SI UNCO EXTRAHERE IUSSUS ERIT OPER RUSSAT ID 
CADAVER UBI PLURA | CADAVERA ERUNT CUM TINTINNABULO EXTRAHERE DEBEB- 
it”? 


Cook bases his translation of the text on a reconstruction that reads the 
crucial parts of the text as follows: in cruc[em] patibul[um] agere ... (to 
bring the patibulum to the cross ...).?”° The meaning of this sentence is 
rather clear-cut in the light of a traditional view of crucifixion — and the 
assumed custom of “cross-bearing.” When the reader comes a few lines 
further and the inscription mentions that the executioner has to erect 
some crux and to acquire nails (line 12) the image is unmistakable. How- 
ever, if the reading continues and the reader sees that the executioner be- 
sides the nails has to acquire pitch, wax, and candles (absent in a tradi- 
tional understanding of crucifixion), the picture becomes blurred. If the 


224 COOK, “Envisioning Crucifixion,” 266-67. 

225 Lex Puteoli, col. 2.8-14 (AE 1971, no 88 [Puteoli]). BOVE, “Due nuove in- 
scrizioni di Pozzuoli e Cuma,” 212. 

226 Cook’s translation shows that he reconstructs the noun as patibulum. “Whoever 
will want to exact punishment on a male slave at private expense, as he [the owner] who 
wants the [punishment] to be inflicted, he [the contractor] exacts the punishment in this 
manner: if he wants [him] to bring the patibulum to the cross, the contractor will have to 
provide wooden posts, chains, and chords for the floggers and the floggers themselves. 
And anyone who will want to exact punishment will have to give four sesterces for each 
of the workers who bring the patibulum and for the floggers and also for the execution- 
er. 

Whenever a magistrate exacts punishment at public expense, so shall he decree; and 
whenever it will have been ordered to be ready to carry out the punishment, the con- 
tractor will have gratis to set up stakes (cruces), and will have gratis to provide nails, 
pitch, wax, candles, and those things which are essential for such matters. Also if he will 
be commanded to drag [the cadaver] out with a hook, he must drag the cadaver itself 
out, his workers dressed in red, with a bell ringing, to a place where many cadavers will 
be.” COOK, “Envisioning Crucifixion,” 265-66. 
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inscription is also read in the light of uncertainty connected with the texts 
expressed by the present investigation, the clarity fades significantly. 

Cook mentions briefly 1 in a footnote a different reconstruction of line 
9.””” The interpretation of the text would head in another direction if tak- 
en as patibul[atum]. Thereby it becomes a generic term for the torture of 
execution victims, who were taken to the crux. Cook also mentions brief- 
ly the dilemma with the plural case of the verb ferre in line 10.778 The 
strophe obviously could not refer to a victim who carries his patibulum 
(in the sense “crossbeam”) toward the execution place where the rest of 
the execution tool (crux) awaits. It is the workers, QUAE PATIBUL FERUNT 
(who [plural] bring the patibul[ J), who shall be paid. It refers to several 
people who bring the patibul[um], or preferably the victim — pati- 
bul[atum] -, toward the execution place. 

It is also possible to read the strophe VOLET ITA SUPPLIC SUMET SI IN 
CRUC PATIBUL AGERE as referring to the act of bringing the slave to a 
crux or a patibulum.??9 Such a reading coheres better with the accounts of 
the literary context than Cook’s does. 

In the end, the text with potential of being the missing evidence for a 
custom of carrying a patibulum towards a waiting crux is seriously weak- 
ened due to the uncertainty of the abbreviated forms and the lack of other 
texts which reveal that there was a custom of letting the condemned him- 
self carry the crossbeam toward the awaiting bare pole and subsequently 
be attached to it.”3° 


6. Conclusion — The Latin Literature 


What then can be said about the punishment of crucifixion in the Latin 
literature until the turn of the first century of the Common Era? The 
guiding questions that have been in focus are: How is the terminology 
used by the authors? To what kind of punishment do they refer? What 
can the present-day reader learn about the crucifixion punishment in Lat- 
in literature? 


227 COOK, “Envisioning Crucifixion,” 265 +n. 12. 


COOK, “Envisioning Crucifixion,” 266. 

229 See, GARDNER and WIEDEMANN, The Roman Household, 24-26. 

23° Thus, Cook’s otherwise convincing article has the same weakness as several ear- 
lier investigations. The texts, especially those referred to under Cook’s heading “Carry- 
ing the Patibulum,” are not as explicit as Cook suggests. Cook also mentions another 
inscription that should show the reluctance toward crucifying a Roman citizen (COOK, 
“Envisioning Crucifixion,” 273). The text (POTTER and DAMON, “The senatus consul- 
tum de cn. pisone patre,” 20-21) mentions only attaching to a crux (c[ivem] R[omanum] 
cruct fixsisse). 
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6.1. The Terminology 


The answer to the first basic question of the present investigation is sur- 
prising also regarding the Latin literature. The first observation coheres 
to some extent with the one drawn in the previous chapter. There is a sus- 
pension terminology in which the usage of the specific terms is generally 
much wider and more diverse than it is possible to cover with the label 
“crucifixion.” The difference is that crux refers to a suspension tool in a 
higher degree than otavpdc. Latin is more distinct compared to Greek in 
its usage of the studied terminology. The usage of the terms appears less 
disparate than the usage of corresponding terms in Greek. But they are 
still not distinct enough to be tied directly to crucifixion in the sense that 
the occurrence of one word, e.g., crux, is a sufficient indicator of a cruci- 
fixion. 

The second observation is that the usages of the specific terms overlap 
to a greater extent than what appears to be acknowledged by the previous 
investigations. This observation causes some problems regarding the rela- 
tion between certain terms. It is, e.g., difficult to uphold the notion that 
crux simply refers to the standing pole while patibulum refers to the 
crossbeam.?3! crux is the primary designation for a vertical suspension or 
torture tool. The primary designations for a carried torture device are 
patibulum and furca. The carrying of a patibulum is connected with the 
shameful — and possibly separate — punishment of being forced to walk in 
disgrace (swb furca), rather than constituting the half part of a subsequent 
suspension on a simple pole. 

The third observation concerns the ranges of meaning of the specific 
terms, with special attention to what might be called their ecclesiastical 
evolution. As has been said already, crucifigere did not exclusively mean 
“to crucify” at the time of Jesus. It is used in the sense “to attach in some 
way to a vertical torture device.” The term is however easier to connect 
with the punishment of crucifixion as this punishment is traditionally 
understood than, e.g., (ava)otavpodv. (af)figere is not limited to denoting 
the act of nailing a victim to a cross. It is used in the sense “to attach” ina 
wider sense. patibulum did not simply mean “crossbeam.” patibulum re- 
fers generally to a beam, preferably horizontal, often used in connection 
with punishments. It became “crossbeam” within Christian theology. 
And crux did not simply mean “cross” before Jesus; it became “cross” 
after the groundbreaking death of Jesus, in the eyes of the developing 
Christian churches. It is safe to say that the traditional notion of the way 


73% Contra BLINZLER, Der ProzefS Jesu, 360; O’COLLINS, “Crucifixion,” 1208-09; 
SCHNEIDER, "otavpoc, KtA.” 573-74; STAUFFER, Jerusalem und Rom, 127; WINTER, On 
the Trial of Jesus, 95-96; ZESTERMANN, Die bildliche Darstellung, 13-23. See, e.g., Tac. 
Ann. 14.33.2 where patibulum and crux may refer to two different punishment forms. 
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Jesus died charged crux, patibulum and crucifigere with a distinct — and 
new — denotation. 

The majority of the ancient texts are silent when it comes to defining 
what kind of device lies behind the notion crux. But some texts indicate 
that it can hardly be a “cross” in the traditional sense (f). Pliny the Elder 
uses crux when referring to a device onto which a lion may have been 
impaled.?3? He also uses crux when referring to a supporting device for 
vines.?33 The Younger Seneca, and perhaps Catullus, use crux when they 
refer to poles used in possibly rectal impalings.?3+ There are, in addition, 
other quite similar suspensions in which the authors use other terms; Sal- 
lust uses patibulum (Hist. F 3.9), Tacitus mentions trees (Germ. 12) and 
Cicero a statue used similarly (Verr. 2.4.26-27). Hence, crux does not 
“mean” cross (f). The English term “cross” implies two crossing lines, an 
implication the Latin crux lacks. The field of etymology is of no help in 
any effort to trace a supposed original meaning of crux.?35 

When it comes to patibulum, the etymology is more helpful. A conno- 
tation of being outstretched is evident,?3° although the question why an 
act of stretching out the arms occurred and what that act implied is, as has 
been seen, still unresolved. 

The field of usage, however, is much more helpful than etymology. 
Seneca sets the present-day reader on the right track in the search for the 
range of meaning of crux when he reveals that there are various forms of 
cruces.?37 crux appears to be a collective label for various punishment 
tools. This understanding of the noun harmonizes it with its derivatives 
(cruciatus; [ex]cruciare). It is recognized that cruciatus and its verb refer to 
a whole variety of torture and violent acts.73* The present investigation 
adds furcifer and patibulatum to the same category. With the reading of 


732 Plin. HN. 8.47 (18). 

733 Plin. HN. 14.12 (3). 

734 Sen. Epist. 101.10-14; Catull. 99.3-6. 

735 See s.v. LEW; DELL; TLL. See also Zestermann’s and Hitzig’s discussions on 
the topic (ZESTERMANN, Die bildliche Darstellung, 15-17 n. 27; HITZIG, “Crux,” cols. 
1728-29). 

236 See s.v. EWLS and ”Pateo” in LEW. 

37 Sen. Dial. 6.20.3. I see cruces there, not indeed of a single kind but different con- 
structions by different [peoples]. Some had suspended [their victims] with the head to- 
ward the ground, others had driven stipes through the private parts [of the victims], oth- 
ers had spread out [their] arms on a patibulum. I see cords, I see scourges, and for each 
limb and joint there is an engine of torture (video istic cruces ne unius quidem generis sed 
aliter ab aliis fabricatas: capite quidam conversos in terram suspendere, alii per obscena 
stipitem egerunt, alii brachia patibulo explicuerunt; video fidiculas, video verbera, et 
membris singulis articulis singula nocuerunt machinamenta). See the text above on pp. 
187-88. 

238 Sv. OLD. 
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crux proposed by the present investigation, the step between crux and 
these words becomes smaller. 

The observation of the diverse usage of crux is actually not new. The 
Oxford Latin Dictionary is on the right track in its definition of crux. 


crux~ucis. f. [dub.] GENDER: masc., ENN. Avn.360. GRACCH.orat.36 (Fest.p.150M). 

1 Any wooden frame on which criminals were exposed to die, a cross (sts. also, a stake 
for impaling). b (in various phrs. denoting crucifixion or impalement; see also 
CRVCIFIGO). 


2 (pregn.) Death by the cross. crucifixon; (in imprecations) i in malam ~ucem (and sim. 
phrs.), go and be hanged! b (transf.) extreme discomfort; torture. 


3 (collog., often mala ~ux) Anything which causes grief or annoyance, a plague, torment. 
etc.739 


Also Kuhn has noticed the disparate use of crux and suggests that the 
noun is sometimes used in the meaning “’Marterholz’ im allgemeinen.”?4° 
The problem is that Kuhn, and others, still use crux as the only criterion 
for sifting out crucifixion accounts. It appears that they have not taken 
the practical result of this observation into consideration. One of the aims 
of the present investigation is to consider this observation: the noun crux 
(or patibulum) by itself is not a sufficient marker for a crucifixion ac- 
count. To specify an account as a reference to crucifixion, something 
more is needed. 

The pivot around which the outcome of the present chapter revolves is 
the question of how influential the early text by Plautus is. Plautus uses 
the noun in a way that ends up rather close to being a “cross” (). Thus 
early in the Latin literature crux might mean something which has a re- 
semblance to the modern English “cross.” The question is whether this 
meaning was embedded in the noun to such an extent that crux actually 
means “cross” after Plautus. The answer to that question ought to be neg- 
ative. Plautus shows that the noun could be used in this sense rather close 
to the advent of preserved written Latin, but later texts show clearly that 
this is not always the case. The usage of crux is more diverse than only 
referring to a “cross.” 

David W. Chapman, who will be the main dialogue partner of the next 
chapter, observes well the diverse usage of the Latin terminology. “[T]he 
... terminology could give the misleading impression that execution via 
the crux had only a limited range of shapes and practices.”*4' There is in- 
deed a variety in the suspension methods, as Chapman correctly points 


239 S.v. OLD. 
74° KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 679. 
24" CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 8. 
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out. But, having said this, he finds it peculiar that Pliny the Elder labels a 
post-mortem suspension a “crucifixion.”*42 A problem with Chapman’s 
method (which will be dealt with further in the next chapter) becomes 
visible here. Pliny does not label the event as a crucifixion. What Pliny 
does is that he uses figere and crux — which, once again, does not mean 
“to crucify.”243 It thus appears that Chapman himself applies “a limited 
range of shapes and practices” to the terminology. It is not strange that 
Pliny uses figere and crux in connection with the suspension of a corpse. 
This is in fact consistent with the overall usage of the terms. 


6.2. The Punishment 


The answer to the second basic question of the present investigation is the 
following observation. The lack of a distinct crucifixion terminology and 
the disparate use of the terms in the group of suspension punishments, in 
the hitherto studied texts, suggest that there was no defined punishment 
called crucifixion before the execution of Jesus. The shapes of the cruci- 
fixion punishment familiar to the present-day reader appear to be formed 
after Jesus’ death. 

The question whether the authors used crucifixion or not falls back on 
the question of definition. If the label “crucifixion” is used in a traditional 
sense, referring to an execution on a standing suspension device, onto 
which the victim was attached by nails or rope with its limbs, then only a 
fraction of the texts Hengel and Kuhn, and others, refer to could be la- 
beled as references to crucifixion. If the label “crucifixion” instead is used 
for everything that is some kind of attaching to some kind of device of 
living person, or a whole corpse or a part of a corpse, almost all the texts 
adduced by Hengel and Kuhn and others (as well as many additional 
texts) could be seen as references to crucifixion. 

This conclusion is of course categorical, but still relevant, since the 
question of definition is all too briefly dealt with by these scholars. The 
silence on the theme of definition is surprising. The exception is Kuhn, as 
mentioned.”4+ If his definition is used, the majority of the texts Kuhn 


742 CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 9. 

743, Plin. HN. 36.107 (24). 

744 “Gemeint ist eine durch jegliche Art von "Aufhangen” vollzogene (oder be- 
absichtigte) Hinrichtung an einem Pfah! oder Ahnlichen (weithin in unserer Zeit 
wohl ein Pfahl mit einem Querbalken), fiir die das Andauern der Todesqual im Ge- 
gensatz zu einem Erhangen durch Strangulation, aber auch zur Pfahlung wesentlich ist” 
(KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 679). It is also possible to add the brief definition Fulda 
offers in an ongoing discussion; “[dJer Ursprung der eigentlichen Kreuzigung, d. h. des 
Aufhangens Lebender Menschen, damit sie durch langsam tédenden Schmerz sterben, 
zeigt auf den tiefern Orient hin“ (FULDA, Das Kreuz und die Kreuzigung, 49 (cf. 54). 
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himself refers to must be rejected. Left are a small number of texts, which 
are candidates for being labeled as crucifixion accounts according to the 
definition used in the present investigation. There are four criteria that 
constitute a crucifixion. First, it is an attempted or completed execution. 
Second, the execution is carried out by means of a suspension, in which 
the victim is nailed or tied with his limbs to a vertical execution tool. 
Third, the suspension tool is a pole, with or without crossbeam. Fourth, 
the victim is publicly displayed, in order to subject the victim to an ex- 
tended, painful death struggle, often in disgrace. 

The problem is that the combination of these four not especially sur- 
prising features excludes almost every ancient text. Quite a lot of Latin 
texts fit well with the second feature; they describe some kind of suspen- 
sion. Several texts contain features that have some resemblance to the tra- 
ditional view of crucifixion. Plautus’ texts are good examples of this. 
Plautus connects a crux-punishment with a fastening of both hands and 
feet.245 He could also speak of outspread arms in connection with patibu- 
lum.?4¢ 

But, as mentioned in the previous chapter, if the aim is to find ante- 
mortem suspensions of victims who suffer an outdrawn painful execu- 
tion, the evidence shrinks drastically. A few texts indicate a living sus- 
pended victim.747 As was the case in the previous chapter, this feature 
ought to exclude impaling and hanging from the picture and is thus a sign 
of an execution and what might be an outdrawn death struggle. Thus, if 
the aim is to find an ancient account of the punishment Jesus suffered 
according to the Christian traditions — a text meeting the four criteria that 
constitute a crucifixion — only one text is left: 


Nails pierce [his] skin [figunt cutem clavi] and wherever he rests [his] wearied body, he 
presses upon a wound, [his] eyes are open in unbroken sleeplessness. But the greater 
[his] torment is, the greater [his] glory will be.... Although he drugs himself with un- 
mixed wine and diverts [his] anxious mind and deceives [it] with a thousand pleasures, 
he will [no more] fall to sleep on [his] pillow than that other on [his] crux.?4° 


As have been seen, this text indicates that nails could be used in what ap- 
pears to be a suspension account.*4? If the text is correctly understood, it 


745 Plaut. Most. 348-62. 

246 Plaut. Mil. 359-60. 

47 Cic. Verr. 2.5.169-70; Ov. Pont. 1.6.37—-38. 

248 Sen. Dial. 1.3.9-10. figunt cutem clavi et quocumque fatigatum corpus reclinavit, 
vulneri incumbit, in perpetuam vigiliam suspensa sunt lumina: quanto plus tormenti 
tanto plus erit gloriae.... mero se licet sopiat et aquarum fragoribus avocet et mille volup- 
tatibus mentem anxiam fallat: tam vigilabit in pluma quam ille in cruce. 

749 A reading that contradicts later traditions about Regulus’ fate (August. De civ. 
D. 1.15; Tert. Apol. 50.6). 
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implies that Regulus was suspended by being nailed alive to a device 
called crux, and subjected to an outdrawn death struggle — thus crucified, 
according to the introduction.?5° But, the problem is that Senecas’ other 
texts indicate that was not the only form of crux punishment.?5! 

The reason behind this meager result, and the reason behind the prob- 
lems with finding crucifixion accounts in the ancient texts, might be that 
there was no specific crucifixion punishment — a defined entity containing 
the four criteria — in the ancient world. Instead, it appears as if there was a 
whole spectrum of various suspension punishments, which all shared 
terminology. 


75° See the introduction (pp. 28-29). 


E.g., Sen. Dial. 6.20.3; Epist. t01.10-14. 
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Chapter Four 


The Old Testament and 
Early Jewish Literature 


The aim of the present chapter is to study the punishment of crucifixion 
in Biblical and early Jewish literature. A discussion with lexica, in this 
case Hebrew and Aramaic, will be blended with the study of the texts to a 
further extent than in previous chapters. The reason behind this decision 
is the limited text corpus called the Hebrew Bible or the Old Testament 
depending on the reader’s view of the texts. In the present investigation 
the label “Old Testament” will be used, not with a negative bias, but as a 
natural label of an — in comparison to the New Testament — older text 
corpus. These texts will in addition also be considered in various transla- 
tions, which rules out the label “Hebrew Bible.” 

The study of the Old Testament falls outside the scope of texts in fo- 
cus for Hengel and Kuhn. Instead of their contributions, special attention 
will be paid to David W. Chapman’s monograph Ancient Jewish and 
Christian Perceptions of Crucifixion, since it offers an extensive survey of 
the Old Testament texts from a perspective related to that of the present 
investigation." 

Chapman offers several important observations regarding the often 
vague terminology used in connection with suspension punishments. 


This suggests that in studying the ancient world the scholar is wise not to differentiate 
too rigidly categories of “crucifixion,” “impalement,” and “suspension” (as if these were 
clearly to be distinguished in every instance). Hence, any study of crucifixion concep- 
tions in antiquity must grapple with the broader context of the wide variety of penal 
suspension of human beings.” 


According to Chapman, a clear diversity in the various suspension ac- 
counts calls for sensitivity in the act of interpretation. One and the same 
term may refer to several different suspension forms.3 

The core of Chapman’s book is his initiated study of the Old Testa- 
ment suspension texts, not least in the light of the ancient translation and 


* CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 97-177. 
2 CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 32. 
3 Ibid., 9, 12-13, 30-33. 
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variants. There is no need to repeat that study here. However, some di- 
verging conclusions and methodological considerations will be discussed. 

In the present chapter the Hebrew Bible and the Septuagint will form 
the spine of the investigation, but the Targums will also be consulted 
briefly. First some comments on the terminology studied in this chapter. 
The Hebrew verb 75n is used twenty-nine times in the Old Testament, 
and has humans as suspension objects in the majority of the texts.4 The 
verb is commonly translated with xpepavvdvar in the Septuagint.’ The 
texts with 75n refer not only to suspensions of humans, but also to life 
hanging in doubt (Deut 28.66); harps hung on willows (Ps 137/6.2); a 
thousand bucklers hung on the neck of the beloved (Song 4.4); the earth 
suspended on nothing (Job 26.7); the whole weight of Eliakim’s ancestral 
house hung on him (Isa 22.24); a peg to hang things on (Ezek 15.3); and 
mighty warriors who hung shield, helmet and quivers on Tyre (Ezek 
27.10-11). In all examples 75n is translated with kpepavvovat. 

A peculiar characteristic of the Septuagint is that the verb «pe- 
pavvodvon, frequently used in ancient Greek texts, is scarcely used beyond 
being a translation of m4n.° kpepavvbvat is used only thirty times in the 
protocanonical texts of the Septuagint, seven times in the deuterocanoni- 
cal texts and eight times in connection with suspensions of other objects 
than humans.’ 

The verb otavpotv, the one used in the New Testament and frequent- 
ly used in ancient literature, mainly with the prefix ava, is only used once 
and there it is a translation of 75n.° 

Another verb used is yp’. Its usage is difficult to define. That, at least, is 
what the rather diverse translation suggestions of some lexica suggest.° 
The translators of the Septuagint also appear puzzled by its meaning.’° 
The question whether yp is related to ypn is interesting, since ypn has a 
more limited usage than yp’. ypn is used in connection with various kinds 


4 Gen 40.19, 22; 41.13; Deut 21.22, 23; Josh 8.29; 10.26; 2 Sam 4.12; 18.10; 21.12; 
Esth 2.23; 5.14; 6.4; 7-9, 10; 8.7; 9.13, 14, 25; Lam 5.12. For non-human suspensions, see: 
Deut 28.66; Is 22.24; Ezek 15.3; 17.22; 27.10, 11; Ps 137.2; Job 26.7; Song 4.4. 

5 Esth 7.9 is the only exception, where otavpodv is used instead. 

The exceptions besides the deuterocanonicals are 2 Sam 18.9 where it is used as 
a translation of ptn and yni, and Ezek 17.22 where it stands for }M. 

7 «pepavvovai: Gen 40.19, 22; 41.13; Deut 21.22, 23; Josh 8.29; 10.26 (twice); 2 
Sam 4.12; 18.9 (twice); 18.10; 1 Esdr 6.31; Esth 2.23; 5.14; 7.10; 8.7; 9.13, 14, 25 (twice); 
Judith 8.24; 14:1, 11; 1 Macc 1.61; 2 Macc 6.10; 15.33; Lam 5.12. For suspensions of oth- 
er things than humans: Deut 28.66; Ps 136.2; Song 4.4; Job 26.7; Ezek 15.3; 17:22; 27:10, 
11. Beyond this, €xxpewavvovan is used in Gen 44.30 and éxuxpepavvovar in Hos 11.7 
and Is 22.24. 

Esth 7.9. See however the remarks on the text on pp. 225-26. 

9 Sw. HALOT; BDB; TWOT; NIDOTTE. 

79 Num 25.4. 
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of nailing or attaching, and is usually translated with nnyvovat." If a di- 
rect relation between the verbs could be confirmed, the possibility that 
yp’ is used in connection with suspensions with nailing as a crucial part 
increases.’ The Aramaic pt appears to be an equivalent of the Hebrew 
mon and is used in the book of Ezra in connection with a suspension pun- 
ishment.”3 


1. The Old Testament 


1.1. Genesis 


The first suspension account is found in the Joseph narrative of the book 
of Genesis. Being in an Egyptian jail, Joseph interpreted with the help of 
God the dreams of two fellow prisoners. The chief cupbearer would be 
restored to his former office, while the message for the chief baker was 
different. 


Yet within three days Pharaoh shall lift up your head {from you} and suspend you on a 
tree [ppy->y yNix mm], and the birds shall eat your flesh from you. And it came to pass on 
the third day [which was] Pharaoh’s birthday, that he made a feast for all his servants, 
and he lifted the head of the chief cupbearer and the head of the chief baker in the midst 
of his servants. He restored the chief cupbearer to his cupbearing and he gave the cup 
into the Pharaoh’s hand, but he suspended [h'9n] the chief baker as Joseph had interpret- 
ed to them.*4 


The event is recapitulated in Genesis 41.13 with the same terminology.’ 
What kind of suspension these texts refer to is hard to say.*° The decision 
whether this text deals with an execution by suspension or with suspen- 
sion of a corpse depends on the interpretation of the first 7’>yn, enclosed 
with braces ({from you}), in verse 19. If it is taken as a gloss and omit- 
ted,’” as in two medieval manuscripts, it is likely that the first lifting of 
the head is the same as the second (v. 20) which refers to some kind of 
honoring act (although ironic in the case of the chief baker) — not a decap- 


1 Sam 31.12. 
12 See, TDOT 15.669. 
3 Ezra 6.11. 
“4 Gen 40.19-22. ADT 228) PID NIN TP) P20Q JORTHR Aw Xr oy ngw Tiva 
DPT WO OXTHN Nee) PILI? AAA Oy) TaN N27 OF -w"eT OP] NP 2D WAN 
7 nx)? sb B AD-Yy ODT JAP WpwaIy OpwaT WE ww.) ** sy Tay Tina ODT AW UXT) 
IOP OF? ANB IND 770) DART 
TY Gen 41.13. 75M 1nx); éxetvov 5& KpepwaoOijvat. 
16 Labeled as a crucifixion by Fulda (FULDA, Das Kreuz, 52). 
17 Cf. SKINNER, Genesis, 463. 
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itation. If the first q>yn is kept,'® the text describes a decapitation and 
thus implies a post-mortem suspension. The latter case is, however, prob- 
lematic; why did the writer of the text use the phrase Jwx7nx Nw in two 
so different ways within two verses? Gerhard von Rad advocates such a 
reading, with two different liftings of heads, and suggests that the reason 
is irony. According to him there was an actual custom behind the text, in 
which a petitioner kneels or stands with a bowed head while a dignitary 
takes him under the chin and raises — uplifts — the head.? Also the chief 
baker’s head will be uplifted — but from him. The translators of the Septu- 
agint kept the phrase (4x6 ood) and interpreted the event as an assumed 
decapitation. The Septuagint essentially reproduces the Hebrew text in 
Greek.”° In the end, both readings, post- and ante-mortem suspension, 
appear plausible. 

The targums use 25x, and the cognate 72°>x, when commenting on the 
fate of the chief baker. Chapman argues that the verb is used with the 
meaning “to crucify” in the same sense that &vaotavpodv is used in his 
opinion, and he translates 72" with “cross.”*! However, as has been seen 
in Chapter 2, there are serious problems with the effort to link dva- 
otavpodv directly to the meaning “to crucify.” 35x is in the same sense 
mainly a counterpart to the Hebrew 7°n having a wider usage than the 
simple meaning, “to crucify.”?? The difference is that 25x is not used in 
connection with non-human suspensions as 77M is. 


18 Chapman argues in favour of keeping the first 7o»n (CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 


IOI~O4). 

*? VON RAD, Genesis, 372. 

79 Gen 40.19-22 (LXX). Ett TNL@V TNEPGV G@EAET Sapaw thv KEQaATV cov &nd 
ood Kai Kpendoet oe Eni EDAOD, Ka OKYETAL TA OPVEA TOD OVPAVOD Taso CaPKAaS COD 
and God. — *° Eyeveto SE EV TH NHLEPA TH TPITH TWEpa yevéoEeas HV Papaw, Kai Enoter 
MOTOV NACL TOIG NALOLV AVTOD. Kal EvHoOON tic Apxfic Tod Apxioiwoxyoov Kai Thc 
AaPXTis Tod Apxyioitono1od Ev pEOM@ TOV TaldM@v aAdTOD * Kai GANEKATEGTYHOEV TOV 
APXLOLVOXOOV Eni TV APXTVv adtod, Kai E5m@KEV TO NOTIPLOV Eic tiv XEIpa Papaw, *” 
TOV SE APXLOLTONOLOV EKPELACEV, KOK OVVEKPLVEV AdDTOIC IMoNE. 

21 CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 25-26. 

22 For discussion on the theme see BAUMGARTEN, “Does TLH in the Temple 
Scroll refer to Crucifixion?” 472-81 and HALPERIN, “Crucifixion, the Nahum Pesher, 
and the rabbinic Penalty of Strangulation,” 32-46. Baumgarten is correct in stressing 
that 75n cannot be exclusively linked to crucifixion. However, his suggestion that the 
verb refers to hanging in a noose is no better (as Halperin correctly states). Baumgarten 
only switches one limited usage of the verb to another, while Halperin wants to switch it 
back. It is conjectural to go beyond the notion that the verb refers to some kind of un- 
specified bodily suspension. Chapman bases his hesitation toward Baumgarten’s argu- 
ment (regarding the usage of 25x) mainly on later sources (e.g., later Aramaic dialects 
and rabbinic texts) (CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 18-25). In the same sense one could also 
add that the 25x-stem is used in the modern Hebrew language (nay) for “cross” and 
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Josephus and Philo use a slightly more distinct terminology when they 
refer to the event, using &vacKxoAoniCetv and npoondodv (Philo) and 
(&va)otavpodv (Josephus).23 While Josephus omits the reference to the 
assumed decapitation (AJ 2.72-73), Philo reverses the order and lets the 
suspension precede the beheading (Jos. 96). Thus, both authors might 
imply a living suspended victim.”4 

In the end, the Hebrew text is still difficult to interpret as far as the 
suspension method is concerned. It could be a post-mortem suspension 
of a decapitated victim, a regular hanging by a snare, or a punishment that 
coheres with a traditional understanding of crucifixion. However, regard- 
ing the hitherto acquired insights of how the suspension terminology is 
used, it is best to not draw any far-reaching conclusions about the pun- 
ishment form.?? 


1.2. Numeri 


There are three texts in the Old Testament that connect suspension pun- 
ishments with the Jewish people.”° The first text contains neither 79m nor 
Kpepwavvovat, but nevertheless describes a suspension of human beings. 
The text deals with the staying at Shittim when the men of Israel began to 
have sexual relations with the women of Moab and as a result bowed 
down before their gods. The anger of God was kindled against his people. 


The LORD said to Moses, “take all the chiefs of the people and suspend them before the 
LORD [7° onix ypim] out in the sun, so that the fierce anger of the LORD may turn 
away from Israel.”*7 


God ordered the people of Israel to suspend the villains in the sun in 
some unidentified way.”® The hiphGl form of yp is used. In gal the verb is 


“crucifixion.” However, as has been seen in the present investigation, it is unwise to let a 
later evolution of a term judge an earlier usage. 

23 See Jos. AJ 2.73 (avaotavpwodévta, &veotadpwoe), 77 (otavpwbEin); Philo, Som. 
2.213 (mpoonAw@pévoc donep oi AvacKoAonioGbEvtEes TH ELAM); Jos. 96 (0 BPacrrEds 
AVACKOAOTIGOTVAL CE KAI TIV KEQAATV AroTLNETVAL KEAEDOEL); 98 (AvaoKoAONiCELv) 
156 (KpeHavvbvat; &vaKpEeLavvovat). 

74 Josephus does so by adding that the person, after being suspended, was not 
“able to defend himself” (oddév d&pdvetv adté Svvépevov [AJ 2.73]). Chapman sees this 
as an indication of crucifixion (CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 107-08). 

75 As suggested by Wenham, “What Joseph is predicting is an aggravated form of 
death penalty, execution followed by exposure” (WENHAM, Genesis 16-50, 384). How- 
ever, his suggestion that the corpse was impaled after the execution lacks support. 

26 Num 25.4; Deut 21.22-23; Josh 8.29. 

27 Num 25.4. 7190 30) Wawa) TMP oni yp) OT WNT ODN Mp AwA-ON MIT WR 

) RIOD TITAN 

28 Cf. GRAY, Numbers, 383. 
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mainly used in the sense “to turn away in disgust” or “to dislocate.”?9 
The latter usage is present in the description of Jacob’s dislocated hip 
(Gen 32.25). Koehler-Baumgartner’s suggestion of a meaning in hiph4l is 
“to display with broken legs and arms” with the alternative ”to impale, 
break upon a wheel” which indicates the ambiguous nature of the verb.3° 
The alternative meaning “to impale” comes up rather surprisingly, but 
that obviously depends on the definition of the word “impaling.” Noth- 
ing in the usage of yp’ in the Old Testament indicates that the verb has to 
do with the penetration of the abdomen (or rectum) by a pointed pole.3? 
The hiphGl form of the quoted text above stresses the causative and uses 
the verb euphemistically; the condemned were, so to say, turned away, 
separated (thus “dislocated”) from the people and probably suspended in 
the sun in some way.3? However, the verb does not show in what way — 
or in what condition (i.e., dead or alive).33 To take the verb as a referent 
to some kind of suspension, instead of a sole act of dismembering, fits 
better within the setting of the apparently old and widespread custom of 
suspending a villain or a defeated enemy.34 To suspend a villain was ap- 


79 S.v. HALOT; BDB. See also POLZIN, “HWQY‘ and Covenantal Institutions in 
Early Israel,” 231-33. 

3° Sv. HALOT. Cf. NIDOTTE. The lexicographers may have the old Greek pun- 
ishment of “racking” people in mind. See Plut. De sera. 5 54D; Philo, Jos. 156. 

31 The surprising translation of Num 25.4 in NRSV (“[t]ake all the chiefs of the 
people, and impale them in the sun before the LORD, in order that the fierce anger of the 
LORD may turn away from Israel”) is probably influenced by HALOT and TDOT. 
Both lexica suggest that the verb is used in the meaning “impale” in Num 25.4. 

32 See s.v. TWOT. The verb could refer to the removal of an individual from a 
group (e.g., Jer 6.8; Ezek 23.17). For discussion on whether the text describes an act of 
“throwing down” from a cliff (as suggested by SMITH, The Religion of the Semites, 419 
n. 2 and SNAITH, Leviticus and Numbers, 302), see GRAY, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on Numbers, 381. Gray says that “[t]he exact mode of execution intended 
is uncertain,” but nevertheless opposes the translation “hanging” in the Revised Version 
with the argument that “the Hebrews used another word” for that, namely 75n. He does 
not, however, define what he means by “hanging.” 

33 See, e.g., BUDD, Numbers, 279. 

34 Beyond all the texts suggested by Hengel, et al., there are other reports that 
could be considered here, which have not hitherto been observed in connection with the 
present topic. The first text is found on a stele from Amada, with a copy in the Chnum 
temple on Elephantine. The text is from pharaoh Amenhotep II’s time and deals with 
the aftermath of a revolt in Nubia against the king’s authority. “It was to the delight of 
his father Amun that he returned after he himself had slain with his club seven chieftains 
who were in the district of Tekhsy and who were placed upside down at the brow of the 
falcon ship of his Majesty, the name of which is as follows: ‘“Akheperuré‘ causes the 
Two Lands to endure.’ Thereupon six men from among the foe were hung in front of 
the rampart of Thebes and the hands likewise. The other enemy was then transported 
south to Nubia and hung on the rampart of Napata in order that men should see the 
victories of his Majesty for ever and ever in all the lowlands and hill countries of Nubia 
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parently a punishment used by the Jews of the time. The question is 
whether the dismembering of villains was used by the Jews to the same 
extent. 

It could be noticed that the translator(s) of the Septuagint did not use 
the verb é&nAraCewv, which fits quite well as a translation of the phrase 
ww 2 (...) OMX ypim, especially since the verb is used as a translation of 
the simple o»p in 2 Samuel 21.6, 9. €EnAraCerv coheres with the phrase 
wawm 722 (...) omx ypim better than the simple op, at least when the et- 
ymology is taken into consideration. The translator of the Septuagint 
rendered the phrase in Numbers 25.4 literally, napadevypaticov adtov<s 
(...) HNEVAVTL TOD NALOD. 35 

The Hebrew and Aramaic variants diverge significantly when describ- 
ing the event. The Samaritan Pentateuch}* and Targum Ongelos}7 talk 
only of “slaying” (7) or “killing” (np) the villains, while Targum 
Neofiti mentions both a suspension (278) and a suspension object (2"98).3 
According to Targum Pseudo-Jonathan?? the villains should be suspend- 
ed (258) on wood or a pole (0’p). 

When it comes to the issue of deciding what kind of event the text de- 
scribes, the reader is left in darkness. It is not possible to get beyond the 
notion that God ordered the villains to be suspended in the open sun in 
some way and in some condition. On the one hand, if the sun aspect is 
stressed by means of torture, one might argue that the suspension oc- 
curred ante-mortem. The suspension was in that case an execution in 
which the sun was a vital part of the torture.*° On the other hand, the sun 


since he has conquered the southerners and subdued the inhabitants of the north, even 
the limits of the whole world and that whereon Ré shines” (CUMMING and HELCK, 
Egyptian Historical Records of the Later Eighteenth Dynasty, 374.1297.1-1298.8). A 
second example is found in The Code of Hammurabi 153, “If a seignior’s wife has 
brought about the death of her husband because of another man, they shall impale that 
woman on stakes” (MEEK, “The Code of Hammurabi,” 153). 

35 Num 25.4 (LXX). cai eizev xdpiog 16 Maovof] Aaé navtac tod a&pxynyodvs 
TOD AQOD Kai TAPASELYLATLGOV AdDTOVG KVPIM AnEvaVTL TOD NAtov, Kal AaROOTPAOT- 
CETAL OPYT| OLLOD KUPtOD a0 Iopanr. 


36 Num 25.4 (Sam. Tg.). Tipp Oya ots OwIkT OX IT TAX MwA OX TIT TAX 
Oxwn MP AN PIN aw 

37, Num 25.4 (Tg. Onq.). OTP DwpP IT Dw? JT Woy we JDP AAT TwWAyY oy TAX 
SOR TW A OPT RITFAPN Tn KwAw ‘Pap 

38 = Num 25.4 (Tg. Neof.). OT PITTA PAN OPN xy wx 9D maT TwAy > TANI 


] 723 Nwnw von ov pANoAl nm prapi Moy Dy mm pase’ Aap avons ya 2D pret pA 

SONTWw JO PT TI PM TM 

39 Num 25.4 (Tg. Ps-/.). PPT PAP PIT PAT? cyan Ny °wT YD Mm? oO MwA. >» TAN 

Dino OY) XMS IPA Nwaw Yap NOP Jy -™T NIN OTP pA Dosm ya ANI wT way mr po wp t 

SONI PT NTT FPN Tn Py rapM) pam mnn xwaw 

4° Cf. 2 Sam 21.6, 9, although no sun is mentioned there. They were instead only 
suspended before the Lord (however, see the translation in LXX). 
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would have been destructive also for a corpse, by hastening the process of 
decomposition.4* The diverse vocabulary in the variants and ancient 
translations enhances the uncertainty concerning what the Hebrew Vor- 
lage describes. It is still possible to connect the Jewish people with a sus- 
pension punishment, but not to determine which punishment. 


1.3. Deuteronomy 


The last text from the Pentateuch is of great interest since it becomes the- 
ologically important in the New Testament.*? The text is a part of the 
abundance of new or reinforced laws of Deuteronomy. 


If a sin worthy of death rests on a man, and he is killed and you suspend him on tree 
[yp->y ink om], his corpse shall not [remain] on the tree [yyn-9y]. You shall bury him 
the same day, for accursed by God is he who is suspended [717m] [on tree?]. You shall not 
defile your land which the LORD your God gives to you as an inheritance.*3 


In spite of some interpretative problems,*4 the text evidently refers to a 
post-mortem suspension of some kind. This reading is based on the as- 
sumption that the waw of mm indicates sequence and not apposition.*5 
This option ought to be deemed the natural one, but the reading of the 
phrase as non-sequential may explain the opposite order in the reference 
to the text in the Temple Scroll (11 QTemple 64.8).4° The text appears not 
to describe an execution by suspension. 

The Septuagint coheres with the Masoretic text quite well, but adds éni 
EDAov in verse 23.47 The targums apply the to some extent Aramaic coun- 
terpart of 79n, 25s (Ongelos, Neofiti and Pseudo-Jonathan), and Ongqelos 
labels the suspension tool in verse 22 as 2°%8 while it is called op in Pseu- 


4" See the comments on Philo, Spec. Leg. 3.151-52 (pp. 134-35). 
42 Gal 3.13. 


43 Deut 21.22-23. inpaa porcrd 3 :py-by ink OOM nT) MMA NOM WD TTD 
7? 102 PION TT AWN NATIT Noon x27 79H OTTON nbdo-> NIT OPA WPM Wap-> yorby 
Tor 


44 See, CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 117-120. 

45 See, ibid., 118. 

46 See the text on p. 230. For a discussion on some problems regarding the inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew text, see CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 117-20. 

47 Deut 21.22-23 (LXX). av 5& yévyntar év tit Gpaptia Kpiwa Cavatov Kai 
&nobavy Kai KpELaonte AdTOV Exi EDAOD, 7 OdDK EXLKOLULNONOETAL TO GOLA aAdtODdD Eni 
TOD EVAOV, GAAG TAT OdwetE ADTOV Ev TH NEPA EKetvy, OTL KEKATHPALEVOG D0 GEod 
TAG KPELGpEVOS ENi EDAOV: KAI OD [LLAVETTE TI YijVV, Tv KDpLOG O BEdc Gov S1dwotv Got 
EV KATPO. 
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do-Jonathan.#* Philo uses &vacKoAoniew and Kpepavvovat when he 
refers to the text,4? while Josephus uses kpepavvovar and &vaotavpodv.” 


1.4. Joshua 


In Joshua the people of Israel seem to be once more connected with a 
suspension punishment. After Joshua had conquered the city Ai by an 
ambush he treated the king as follows: 


He suspended the king of Ai on the tree [yyq-¥v 79m] until the time of the evening. And 
at the sunset, on Joshua’s command, they took down his corpse from the tree [7ya779] 
and threw it at the entrance of the gate of the city and raised a large heap of stones over 
it, [which remains] to this day.»* 


The text does not reveal whether the king was dead or alive when he was 
taken to the tree, or in what way he was suspended.5? While the termi- 
nology of the Masoretic text is nearly identical with the text in Deuteron- 
omy 21.22-23 (except that yy has the definite article in the Masoretic 
text), the translators of the Septuagint add surprisingly that the suspen- 
sion tool was fork-shaped (EdAov 515dp10v).53 The text diverges from the 
Masoretic on this point, but still it does not reveal whether the king was 
dead or alive when being suspended. Targum Jonathan applies 25x and 
NIN. 54 

The close parallel regarding both content and terminology in Joshua 
10.26-27 has the five Amorite kings killed before they were hanged on 
trees. 


And Joshua struck them afterwards and killed them and suspended them upon five trees 
[o’yy nwnan Oy o%”n:], and they were suspended on the trees [o-ypn-4y on vq] until the 


48 Deut 21.22 (Tg. Ong.) xxox Sy mm arbym; (Tg. Neof.) nop Sy mr padsm; (Tg. 
Ps.-J.) ROP Fy EP NIA. 

49 Philo Spec. Leg. 3.151; Poster C. 26. Chapman defines the former as a reference 
to crucifixion and the latter as a reference to hanging on a noose (CHAPMAN, Percep- 
tions, 132-35). 

5° Joseph. AJ 4.202; BJ 4.317. The latter text is only loosely connected with Deut 
21.22-23. 

St Josh 8.29. NANNY ITT VOT MY Wag NAD AqvT ny pyA>y 79M cy JoAnE 

TT OPT TY 972 DIAN Ya PPY wp) Wy ALO NNBON ANIx IDS: pLTTIA 
Boling interprets the event as “some highly formalized custom” without further 
comments (BOLING, Joshua, 242.). 

53 Josh 8.29 (LXX). Kai tov Baoiréa trig Tou éxpépaocev énxi EdAOv 515000, Kai 
fiv Eni tod EbAOVD EWS EoNEpac Kai En1d0vOVTOG tod NAtov ovvétaéev Inoots Kai 
KaOEiLAOCaV adTOD TO GHLa aNd tod EDAOVD Kai Eppiyav adtov eic tov POOPov Kai 
ENEOTNOAV AVTO GWPOV ALBwv Ems Tic NUEPAG TADTHG. 

34 Josh 8.29 (Tg. Jon.). TPS xdow Syd) xvAT PTY Iw xa8y Oy sox cp T XDboA mm 
PTT NAY TY 37 Pax WIT MY PRI NIIP YIN XIPYAD AM WT XD ya MNPAI Oe MH ywT 


52 
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evening. And it happened at the time of the sunset [that] Joshua commanded [the Israel- 
ites/the army commanders who had come with him] and they took them down from the 
trees [o’yy7] and threw them into the cave where they had been hidden and laid great 
stones against the entrance of the cave [which remain there] to this very day.» 


This text, too, indicates that the Jewish people, at least in the time of the 
conquest, were familiar with some kind of post-mortem suspension pun- 
ishments (if the waw of 09m implies sequence).°° The terminology of the 
Septuagint reflects the Hebrew text well.’” 

Again Targum Jonathan applies 25x and xa°5x.5® Chapman has some 
remarks on the terminology of the Targum. 


Especially notable is the use of the phrase x28 %y aby in the Targum on Joshua 8.29, 
where the combination verb and noun, alongside a lack of any other means of execution, 
might easily have connoted crucifixion to the early reader. However, this should not be 
pressed too far, since similar phraseology appears to indicate a post-mortem penalty in 
the Targum on Joshua 10.26.°? 


According to Chapman the terminology of the Targum on Joshua 10.26 
is out of the box, so to speak. It becomes explicit and unconventional. 
But it is as a matter of fact the box that is the problem — the view of what 
is conventional — not the terminology of the Targum passage in focus. 
The terminology in the Targum is quite consistent with the other studied 
terms. That is at least what the hitherto studied texts in the present inves- 
tigation suggest. 15x appears to be the Aramaic verb for suspending hu- 
mans — thus to some extent a counterpart of 79n — and the 2x 1s the sus- 
pension tool used in such (human) suspension. It is, as Chapman to some 
extent suggests, unwise to press the combination 258 and x2%x beyond 
being some kind of human suspension. 


35 Josh 10.26-27. “Tv oyyT>y OOM yam OSY TAN Dy OOM On JIT INN pw? OD" 

yaw") 3a") OWINAN] WY TMIvaAT oN oD>dw) O'YT JyA DIT LwiT MS waw7 xia ny? m7 77 :aqyA 

37 OPT OSY TY Mpat aoy nib ox 

Boling states that the event was neither a hanging nor crucifixion but simply a 

“public exposure of the corpses after execution so as to inspire fear” (BOLING, Joshua, 
286). 

37 Josh 10.26-27 (LXX). Inoots Kai éxpénaocev adtods éni névte EOAwv, Kai 
OAV KpEeUdpevor ETL TOv EAWV ~wS EOnEPAC. 7” Kai EyEevnOn TPdG TNALOv SvopLGc 
EVETELAATO Inoots Kai KabEetAov adtods an0 TOV EDAWV Kai Epplyav AdTODS Eic TO 
ONNAaLOV, Eig O KATEPDYOOAV ExkET, KAI ExEKDALOAV AlBOUDG ExI TO ONTAQLOV EMS TTC 
ONMEPOV NEPAC. 

5° Josh 10.26-27 (Tg. Jon.). prs nm pay Awan Sy pua2yr paw? TD ANA ywim pons 

TOON T NAY PAT NI’PY Bw PNM LWT PP! xwaw Oy pI) my) 77 :RwWAT TW ways By 


56 


a eatin 


PTT NAY JID TW XHIWAT XD! Oy J2797 PIAN wT) yan 


ro 


5? CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 153. 
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1.5. The Books of Samuel 


The next text appears at the end of 1 Samuel, which deals with the death 
of Saul. The verb vpn is used in the text, which is usually used in connec- 
tion with various forms of forceful action with the hands (thrust, drive, 
strike, clap), and thus nailing of various kinds or penetration by a sharp 
object.®° The verb is usually translated with various forms of xnyvbvan in 
the Septuagint.° 


And it happened on the third day, when the Philistines came to strip the slain, that they 
found Saul and his three sons fallen at Mount Gilboa. They cut off his head and stripped 
off his armor and they sent [them] into and round about the land of the Philistines, to 
carry the good news [of victory into] the house of their idols and to the people. They 
put his armor in the temple of Astarte and they fastened [sypm] his body to the wall of 
Bet-shan.®” 


That this text describes a post-mortem suspension is beyond all doubt. 
An act of nailing might also be a crucial part of the suspension method, at 
least suggested by the verb, which distinguishes this text from the previ- 
ous ones.°: 

The Septuagint uses katannyvovat. The Targum Jonathan applies 15x 
as translation for the Hebrew ypn, which might be taken as an indication 
that the range of meaning of 2x interestingly enough covers “attaching,” 
and perhaps even “nailing.” Thereby 15x appears to designate the event of 
suspending and/or attaching, possibly by nailing, a human in some condi- 
tion (dead or alive), or a part of a corpse, on something (i.e., a wall or a 
35x). The verb refers not only to the punishment traditionally called 
“crucifixion.” 

The event is retold a bit differently in 1 Chronicles. There “they put 
his [Saul’s] armor in the temple of their Gods and fastened [typn] his head 
in the temple of Dagon.”®+ The texts diverge in what was attached and 
where it occurred. However, they use the same verb. 

When Josephus comments on the fate of Saul and his sons he uses 
a&vactavpodv.°> Chapman’s comment on Josephus’ usage of &vactav- 


60 See Judg 3.21; 4.21; 16.14; 2 Sam 18.14; Is 22.23, 25; Jer 6.3, and s.v. HALOT; 
BDB; NIDOTTE. 
6t Gen 31.25; Judg 3.21; 2 Sam 18.14; Jer 6.3. The diverging texts are Judg 4.21 
(€yKpodv); 16.14 (kataxpodv); Is 22.23 (iothvar), 25 (otnpyiCerv). 
2-1 Sam 31.8-10. MOOT ARO aya) ooo Ms wwe oMwD WO NINA TN 
OPayy ma Waa? Wa OMOPEPINA INw POS -NN ww] xx NID)? :yA7IT TTD OFDI ya 
70 ma ngina wpm inaacnsy oimwy ma ryo-ny yw *° sovaATn 
63 See MCCARTER, 1 Samuel, 442, and ypn in BDB; NIDOTTE; TDOT; TWOT. 
64 =: Chr to.r1o. yaa ma wpn invayarnse OTTO ma peony ww. See Braun’s com- 
ments on the text (BRAUN, 1 Chronicles, 148, 150). 
65 Joseph. AJ 6.374. 
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podv in combination with the fact that the suspension object was a wall 
and not a otavpdc is illuminating. 


Josephus’ employment of &vactavpdw is noteworthy here in that the bodies are sus- 
pended onto something other than a otavpéc.° 


In fact, Josephus’ usage of the verb here is not noteworthy at all. Instead 
it is consistent with the overall usage of the verb. As has been seen, it is 
impossible to limit the range of meaning of &vactavpodv to denote only 
a suspension on a otavpdc. Chapman’s problem with the text owes to his 
(among others’) inclination to limit &vactavpotv to simply mean “to 
crucify.” However, in the lines before the text quoted above he makes a 
crucial observation. 


Although Josephus employs his typical crucifixion terminology (&veotatpacav), the 
context in the Antiquitates indicates that these bodies are already corpses prior to their 
decapitated “crucifixions.” This serves as a reminder that, not only is the Greek termi- 
nology more flexible than our English equivalents, but also Josephus was likely less 
concerned to delineate a particular methodology of executionary punishment when he 
employed the term &vactavpdw and more interested in associating any suspension of 
the human body with the same class of penalty as crucifixion.” 


With that, Chapman has identified the problem, but he does not see the 
full implications, since he still finds it remarkable that the suspension tool 
was something else than a otavpdc. The reason behind Josephus’ reluc- 
tance “to delineate a particular methodology of executionary punish- 
ment”®® might be that there was no well-defined entity called “crucifix- 
ion” in his days. There was a spectrum of various suspension punish- 
ments that could change from time to time. 

The theme of post-mortem suspension continues in the next text, 
which is found in 2 Samuel. The text deals with the aftermath of the mur- 


der of Saul’s son Ish-bosheth. 


David commanded the young men and they slew them and cut off their hands and feet, 
and hung [19n1] them beside the pool in Hebron, and they took the head of Ish-bosheth 
and buried [it] in the tomb of Abner in Hebron.°? 


The problem of this text is not whether the victims were dead or alive — 
they were obviously dead — but rather what was suspended. The text does 
not reveal whether it was the dismembered hands and feet that were sus- 


66 CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 151. 

67 Ibid. 

68 Ibid. 

69 2 Sam 4.12. MDa 3y YN) OPIN) OT PONS SSP) OWT] OQ YITNK TW 


sTQN2 WAN TAPA NP) MP? NEDO ONO MN) 373 
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pended or the rest of the body.”° Still, the text uses a familiar terminology 
(Tn) and the event belongs to the group of human suspensions in the Old 
Testament on the same conditions as the other texts. The Septuagint does 
not alter the expressions of the Hebrew text or shed any further light on 
the event.7" It reproduces the Hebrew terms with its own counterpart. 
Targum Jonathan applies 25x. Both the texts in 1 Samuels 31 and the text 
in 2 Samuels 4 are dealt with surprisingly briefly by Chapman.7? 

The next texts, also from 2 Samuel, use a different terminology and 
offer a variation on the suspension theme. The rather damaged Masoretic 
texts deal with the fate of seven of King Saul’s sons. When a famine 
struck King David and his people, the Lord told David that it was caused 
by Saul’s attack on the Gibeonites. To get the blessing of the Gibeonites, 
David asked what they wanted, and their answer went as follows. 


Let seven men of his sons be given to us, so that we may suspend them [Duypim] before 
the LORD, on Saul’s Gibeah, [whom] the LORD chose. And the king said, “I will give 
[them].”73 


And David kept his word. 


And he gave them into the hand of the Gibeonites, and they suspended them [ny">"1] on 
the mountain before the LORD, and the seven fell together; they were killed in the first 
days of the harvest, in the first [days] of the barley harvest.74 


Exactly in what sense yp” is used in the verses is uncertain.”5 It is hard to 
trace a more limited meaning beyond the notion that it refers to some 
kind of suspension “before the Lord,” whatever that means.’° The victims 


7° See, e.g., ANDERSON, 2 Samuel, 72. 

7¥ 2 Sam 4.12 (LXX). Kai évetetAato Aavid tots narvdsaptoig adtod Kai 
QNOKTEVVOVGLV AVTOVG Kai KOACBODOLV Tas YETpASG ADTO@V Kai Tod nOdAaCG AdTHV Kai 
EKPELAGAV AVTOVG ENi Tic KPHVNS Ev XeBpwv Kai thv KEQaATV MepgiBoobe EOaWav 
Ev TH TaQ@ ABevvnp viod Nnp. 

7* CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 150-51. 

73 2 Sam 21.6. TaN) OF TIT yma Dang nya my? oypiT) yaa Ow TyAW wD TE 

‘TON N27 

74 2Sam21.9. 9 ¥p "2 NT OT) TM Oya 9a") mT > AWA OL Pp OWA Ta OIA 

DP yY WEP N2Nn ooXIa 

75. McCarter nevertheless sees crucifixion “as the most plausible interpretation” 
(MCCARTER, 2 Samuel, 442). 

76 The translators of the Swedish Bibel 2000 translate the hiphGl form verb with 
the unusual “cut them in pieces” (“hugga dem 1 stycken”) and the hoph‘al form with 
“dismembered” (“sonderstyckade”). This translation is surprising in the light of their 
translation of the same form of the verb in Num 25.4 with “suspend them” (“hang upp 
dem”). For a defense of this interpretation, see POLZIN, “HWQY‘ and Covenantal Insti- 
tutions in Early Israel,” 227-40. Polzin, however, stresses too much the “dislocation 
feature” by means of dismembering. It is preferable — and consistent with other forms of 
punishments of the time and area (not least Num 25.4) — to leave the verb as a reference 
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were suspended before the Lord.7” It appears that the translators of the 
Septuagint understood the event as a suspension “in the sun.”7* They 
used the neologism é§nArdCerv and probably understood yp as “to sus- 
pend (in the sun [cf. Num 25.4]).”7? According to some lexica, the hiphl 
form of yp’ may refer to crucifixion or impaling,®° a meaning that is diffi- 
cult to find support for in the Biblical texts.** The aftermath of the event 
is described three verses later. 


David went and took the bones of Saul and bones of Jonathan, his son, from the citizens 
of Jabesh-gilead, who had stolen them from the square of Beth-shan, where the Philis- 
tines had suspended them [n\?n (gere — mix>n)] on the day [the] Philistines had struck 
down Saul on [Mount] Gilboa. He brought up from there the bones of Saul and the 
bones of Jonathan, his son, and they gathered the bones of those who had been suspend- 
ed [orypyan].®? 


What could be said about these texts is nothing more than that they de- 
scribe some kind of (public) suspension. If it is possible to show that the 
verb signifies an ante-mortem suspension, the suspension (in combination 
with the sun?) is an essential part of the execution. Whether this latter 
option has anything to do with the usage of the unusual verb forms in 
both the Masoretic text (»p”) and the Septuagint (tot&van as translation of 
tn) cannot be decided. Targum Jonathan employs 25x in all three texts. 
Josephus uses &vaotavpodv when he refers the suspension on the walls 
of Beth-shan.®3 


to some kind of suspension (see CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 155). In NRSV the verb is un- 
derstood as a reference to impaling, which is a too limiting reading that lacks support. 

77 Smith states for some reason that the suspension hardly could have been above 
the earth due to the verb nv, which he translates with “fell” (SMITH, A Critical and Exe- 
getical Commentary, 375). 

78 See s.v. LEH; STOCKBAUER, Kunstgeschichte, 4-5. A problem with an etymo- 
logical understanding of the verb is the fact that it was not used in Num 25.4, where it 
would fit quite well from an etymological point of view. 

77 2 Sam 21.6, 9 (LXX). 56tm ftv ent& Gvdpac EK tTOv vidv adtod, Kai 
EENALAOWLEV ADTOVSG TO KUPIOM Ev TaPawv Laovda ExAEKtods Kvptov. Kai eizev O Pa- 
OlAEDS “Eyo dao.... ° Kai g5m@KEV adtTods Ev xEIpi Tov TaPaavitd@v, Kai eEnrAiaoav 
QAvtOvG EV TH GpEL EVAVTL KVPLOD, KAI ENEGAV OL EXTA AVTOL ENL TO AVTO: Kai ADTOI SE 
EBavatwOnoav Ev Huépais Gepropod Ev mpwtoi1s Ev apf Gepiopod KpiO@v. Note also 
navacetv in 2 Sam 21.14. 

80 Sv. HALOT; NIDOTTE. 

81 HALOT supports the suggestion on an Akkadian verb (s.v. HALOT), while 
NIDOTTE without textual support simply states that the verb possibly is used “in the 
sense of exposure through impaling the bodies” (s.v. NIDOTTE). 

82 2 Sam 21.12-13. WI wea OYA OND fa [OTT Moxy ne) PNW Nios "nN MP) TT 77") 

“AN OWA Jy :YAadIA DNOTNN ONO? Nid7 ofa CMe ET Ay OPA AWS JW! ANT OK 313 AWE 
:DYpIOT NINYY"MN ION) 11D [OTD nioxy-nw Sox’ niogy 
83 Joseph. AJ 6.374. 
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1.6. Ezra 


In the sixth chapter of the book of Ezra, there is a different kind of sus- 
pension text. At the end of the decree of Cyrus concerning the temple in 
Jerusalem, something that might be a Persian punishment becomes visi- 
ble. Cyrus ordered that his people should support the building of the 
temple. 


And of me is a decree given, that every man that change this edict, a [beam of] wood [bx] 
should be torn out from his house and 


1. being suspended [*p1)] let him be beaten [xman’] on it, 
2. be erected [*p1] and let him be fastened to it [xnan], 
3. be erected [7p] and let him be stricken on it [xnan], 


and his house made a dunghill because of this.*4 


There are some specific problems regarding the phrase xmam ‘pn, as the 
three translations show. The participle of the Aramaic 41, a verb that ap- 
pears to be an Aramaic counterpart to the semantically wide Hebrew 
iton,*5 can refer both to the raising of the beam, bx (alt. 2 and 3), or the 
suspension of the victim (alt. 1).8¢ The combination with xna, commonly 
used in references to various striking of hands,*” does not shed any light 
on the meaning of the text.*® Thus, it is not clear what the eventual sus- 
pension refers to and whether the victim was beaten on the wood (flog- 
ging) or smitten by the wood (some kind of impaling).*9 

The versions do not solve the problem either. The corresponding text 
in 1 Esdras 6.31 simply states that the victim was suspended on the wood, 
and leaves out the beating or smiting.?° The text of Ezra 6.11 in the Septu- 
agint (2 Esdras 6.11) implies that the victim was fixed to the wood.®' This 
reading follows Codex Alexandrinus, which uses the verb nxnyvovat, 
while Codex Vaticanus uses mAjooetv (to strike). The text of Vaticanus 


84 Ezra 6.11. NTN? =P Pt ADT YR MOI AT NAIM NWT TORN ID MT OM Ow -IM 
(cf. 1 Esd 6:32) :ny7->y tapm wy Ann ab>y 

85 S.v. HALOT; TWOT. 

86 px is the Aramaic equivalent for the Hebrew ry. 

87 See, Is 55.12; Ezek 25.6; 26.9; Psa 98.8; Dan 2.34. 

88 WILLIAMSON, Ezra-Nehemiah, 72. 

89 Bertram’s statement that 4p1 is used in the sense of “impaling a wrongdoer” in 
Ezra 6.11 is thus unsupported (BERTRAM, “twos, «tA,” 610 n. 38). Also Batten suggests 
some kind of impaling. (BATTEN, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 146). 

9° 1 Esdras 6.31 (LXX). cai npooétaéev iva do01 tav napaPdoiv ti tHv mpoerp- 
NHEVOV KAL TOV TPOCYEYPAPLLEVOV 7 KA’ AKVPHOWOLV, ANLOEOTVaL EDAOV Ex TOV idtav 
QADtOD Kai Ext TODTOD KPELAGOATVaAL Kai Ta DAapYovta adtOD Eivar BaolALKa. 

9t 2 Esdras 6.11 (LXX). cai dr Enod EtEONH Yvon Sti Nac &vOpwnoc, bo GAAGEEL 
TO PTjpLa todto, Kabatpebrnoetar EDA Ex Tig Oikiacs adTOD Kai ®POMpEVOSG nayoETAL 
EX AVTOD, KAL O OiKOS aDTOD TO KAT EWE TOLNOHOETAL. 
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thus supports a reading that implies a beating on the wood. Josephus re- 
fers to the text twice and uses &vactavpodv in both texts. Thus, neither 
is Josephus’ usage of the text of any help in the effort to solve the inter- 
pretative problems of this text. 


1.7. Esther 


The peak of the Old Testament when it comes to the frequency of sus- 
pension accounts is the book of Esther. The suspension punishment is 
here interwoven with the core of the story. In the beginning the author 
explains the event that will soon rescue the Jew Mordecai. He reveals a 
plot by the eunuchs Bigthan and Teresh to kill the Persian king Ahasue- 
rus (1.e., Xerxes). 


When the plot was investigated and found [to be so], they were both suspended on tree 
[yy-Sy omw m1]. And [the event] was recorded in the annals before the king.?3 


What kind of suspension this punishment refers to is not further de- 
scribed.%* The translators of the Septuagint simply state that the eunuchs 
were suspended (éxpépacev adtodc). The surprise of the Septuagint is 
that the reference to the suspension tool [yy-4y] is left out.95 The two tar- 
gums on Esther, the paraphrasing Rishon and the more midrash-like 
Shent, apply ax and 75n.%° 

The next step in the story, as far as the suspension punishment is con- 
cerned, comes when Mordecai refuses to kneel down or pay honor to 
Haman and thereby kindles his anger. Haman decides to take revenge on 
the whole Jewish people, but Mordecai and queen Esther intercede and 
Haman’s plans fail. By the initiative of Haman’s wife and friends, Haman 
constructs a suspension tool to hang Mordecai on. 


Then said his wife Zeresh and all his friends to him, “let a tree [yy] fifty cubits high be 
made and in the morning tell the king to suspend [371] Mordecai on it; then go joyful 
with the king to the banquet.” The advice/thing pleased Haman and he had the tree 
[ypy7] made.?7 


9? Joseph. AJ 11.17, 103. 

93 Esth 2.23. 27707 “2H? ONT D7 HED AND PH-Iy OPW NP KYO) IIIT WPI" 

94 Cf. BUSH, Ruth, Ester, 373. Paton excludes both crucifixion and impaling with 
reference to the height of the tree, which is mentioned later (5.14). “This can only have 
been a gallows” (PATON, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 191). 

95 Esth 2.23 (LXX). 6 5& Bacireds tacev tov 500 edvodyous Kai Expéwacev 
avtOvG: Kai npooetatev 6 PaoiredsG KaTaxwpioar cic pvnpdovvov év tH PaociAiKkt 
BiBAroejKy dnép tig EdvotaG MapdSoxaiov év éyKaptio. Cf. 9.13. 

96 Esth 2.23 (Tg. Esth. IT) xorp 2p ... we; (Tg. Esth. IT) xovp vy ... v9". 

97 Esth 5.14. ON 775 WX APAD MaYX own Wa py wy? rank D7 inex war > 7oXM 

S72) OL TH? WD IO) WD AGT ON PPBT OY NN PPV “DIT 
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A surprising feature is the height of the tree, or pole. Fifty Hebrew cubits 
would measure about seventy-five feet or twenty-three meters.** If the 
height of the pole is correctly understood, no other suspension tool even 
comes close to this height.°9 Chapman suggests that “tall crosses were 
known in the Roman period.”!°° However, the text he refers to (Suet. 
Galb. 9.1) only mentions that the guardian’s crux was “much higher than 
the others and painted white.”'*" No other texts denoting tall suspension 
tools have been found during the study of the present investigation. The 
Septuagint simply reproduces the Hebrew yy with €dAov.'? Here both 
targums apply 25x, as they do in the following texts.'°3 

That night the king could not sleep and ordered that the annals should 
be read for him, and Mordecai’s rescue of the king was thus revealed. 
Then Haman came “to ask the king to suspend [ni9n?] Mordecai on the 
tree [ppm->y] that he had prepared for him.”!° In that way Haman entan- 
gled himself instead of Mordecai. 


Then Harbona, one of the eunuchs [who were] before the king, said, “moreover, the tree 
[yyn] which Haman made for Mordecai, whose words saved the king, stands at the 
house of Haman, fifty cubits high.” And the king said, “Suspend him [179m] on it.” And 
they suspended Haman on the tree which he had prepared for Mordecai, and the wrath 
of the king abated.*® 


The description of the suspension in this text does not add much regard- 
ing the nature of the suspension punishment. The text does, however, 
stand out from another perspective. The translators of the Septuagint 


98 For a defense of a literal understanding of the height, see BUSH, Ruth, Esther, 
414. 

99  “Tts enormous size” is one of the characteristic exaggerations of the book of Es- 
ther according to Paton, and it excludes the possibilities that it could refer to a tool used 
in impaling or crucifixion (PATON, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 240). 

700 CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 165. 

Tor Suet. Galb. 9.1. multoque praeter ceteras altiorem et dealbatam statui crucem 
iussit. Chapman leans also on Hengel (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 40-41 + n. 5), but the texts 
Hengel refers to suffer the same weakness; they do not offer any measurements beyond 
being “high.” 

102 Esth 5.14 (LXX). einev npdg adtov Zocapa h yovi) adtod Kai oi pido 
KONNT@ oo EAOV THY@V AEvthKovta, SpApov S€ Eindv 7H BaorrEt Kai KpEeLaAoOAtT 
Mapdoxatoc éxi tod EdAov’ od SE EloEAPE Eig tTHhv SoxTv odvv TH Paolret Kai 
EDPPALVOD. KAI TIPEDEV TO PTA TO ALAV, Kai TTOWLAGON TO EDAOV. 

723, Esth 5.14; 7.9-10; 8.7; 9.14, 25 (Chapman mentions that both targums use 25x in 
Esth 2.23 as well, which is not the case (CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 167]). 

74 Esth 6.4. 19 poa-7wx ppt >y cpaTaTnx nibn> JA? oxo. The Septuagint has xpe- 
doar tov Mapdoxatov Eni TO EDA. 

"5 Esth7.9-10. 927797 TO] TYTN PRT O32 P27 WH? DOT A Te TPIT TAN" 

PRT 2D PRAT Ye) 7 2" wT PZT TON] TOS OGY 742 1] MAR WY PTY IwW77 AWN 
71920 7297 NM) "TID? PIT TW 
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translate 15n with otavpodtv.'~* This is the only time otavpodv is used in 
the main text of the Septuagint.'°”7 Why the translator used this verb here 
is unknown. One difference between the texts is that it is the king himself 
who utters the word here. 

Then Esther managed to abolish Haman’s plan to destroy the Jews in 
all provinces of the king. 


Then king Ahasuerus said to Esther the queen and to Mordecai the Jew, “See, I have 
given the house of Haman to Esther, and they have suspended Haman on the tree 
[yay wn], because he [tried to] lay his hand on the Jews.”2°8 


The Septuagint ends up close to the Masoretic text (adtov Expénaca Ent 
E0A0v). Esther continues her effort to abolish the aftermath of Haman’s 
plot and asks the king about permission also to let the ten sons of Haman 
“be suspended on the tree” [yyn-9p rr].'°? The sons were, however, sus- 
pended post-mortem — a fact that did not induce the author of the Book 
of Esther to change terminology. This is yet another indication that the 
state of the victim, i.e., dead or alive, was not important. 

In the end the Jews could celebrate, because the plot Haman devised 
against the Jews struck himself, and “he and his sons were suspended on 
the tree” [yym-Oy ria-nx) ink 9m].17° In these latter texts, the Septuagint 
lacks the references to the suspension tool [y»-9»]. Josephus refers to the 
pole as a otavpdc,'"! and uses &vaotavpodv once.!™ 

According to Chapman, “Josephus, like the Greek recensions, also 
freely employs crucifixion terminology in his paraphrase of the Esther 
narratives.”'™3 The problem is that the “crucifixion terminology” appears 
not to be a crucifixion terminology —- only a suspension terminology. 
None of the terms can be tied to the sole meaning “to crucify” or “cross.” 
Chapman is on the right track when, some lines later, he mentions that 
“one cannot be absolutely certain that Josephus has a slow lingering 
death on a crux in mind by using this terminology.”'"4 In the light of the 
general usage of the Greek terminology the case may be the opposite. 


106 Not mentioned by Paton, who advocates “hanging” as the punishment at hand 
(PATON, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 266). 
1°97 The verb occurs also once in the expanded Greek text of Esther (Esth 8.121). 
The text states that “Haman and his household were suspended by the gates of Susa” 
(Tpdcg Taig Lobomv nbAQIC EotavpHoGar odv ti TAVOLKIG). 
108 Esth 8.7. THON? CAN] PAT. TIT TTT DTI) T2707 TMON'? WawNN F277 TNX) 
oP TP! TT MwA Sy pyT-oy im ink 
799 Esth 9.13. 
Esth 9.25. 
141 Joseph. AJ 11.261, 66, 67. 
142 Joseph. AJ 11.280. 
713, CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 165. 
14 Tbid., 166. 
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One can be absolutely certain that Josephus did not have only a slow lin- 
gering death on a crux in mind by using this terminology. 


1.8. Lamentation 


The last text in this section is a strophe in the last chapter of Lamentation. 
The writer laments over the treatment of the people of Israel in the occu- 
pied country after the destruction of Jerusalem in 586/7 B.C.E. 


Princes were suspended by their hand [32m o773); 
faces of elders were not honored. 
Young men carried the mill, 


and stumbled under the tree [yy3].**9 


There are two interpretative problems connected with these verses. The 
first problem concerns what happened to the princes. They appear to be 
suspended in some way but it is not clear in what way — with special at- 
tention to the hand. The 2 ino. could refer either to the anatomical part 
of the body from which they were suspended, or to the agent, the enemy 
whose “hand” suspended them. The latter option is to be preferred. The 
singular case of 7 fits better as a referent to the “hand” of evildoers than 
as a notion that the princes were somehow suspended by attaching only 
one arm to the suspension tool. The Septuagint and the Targum on 
Lamentations have the hand in the plural case."'® 

As noted by Chapman, a hand of the enemy is mentioned in 5.8, which 
could support the reading of 2 as a referent to the agent, while the Septu- 
agint has the hands in the plural, which could support the reading of 2 as 
a referent to the hands of princes. He draws, however, too far-reaching 
conclusions on the plural case in the early translations. 


The use of the plural “hands” here likely indicates that at least some early translators 
understood the princes as being suspended from their own hands. If this form of sus- 
pension were thought to be means of death for the princes, then, to a Jewish reader in 
Greco-Roman antiquity, crucifixion (as a form of execution where the victims are sus- 
pended by their hands) would have been an obvious mode of death for these princes. **7 


Even if it were possible to prove that the text depicts that the princes 
were suspended by the hands, it does not automatically make the text a 


5 Lam 5.12-13. ppp om pn | 3g) ying oman P| 9g] No Op vw | om oa OY 


wD 
116 Tam 5-12-13 (LXX). Gpyovtec év xyEepoiv adbtOv éxpedoOnoav, npeoPdtepor 
odK E50EGoOnoav. 3 EKAEKTOl KAADOLOV AVEAGBOV, Kai venvioKol év ELAM HobEvyoay. 
Lam 5.12~—13 (7g. Lam.). ool semo way 3 TAM 8D NPDO CDN DORK TTA 7779737 
PM NOP Nasa yr3IN 

117 CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 158. 
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reference to the punishment of crucifixion as defined by Chapman."”® It 
is, for example, impossible to decide whether the suspension occurred 
ante-mortem or not. | 

The second problem has to do with the young men. Once again the 2 
is in focus, this time the one in yya. Did they stumble on a tree, or stagger 
under a tree? The various uses of the prefix in the context do not offer 
any assistance.''? The Septuagint basically reproduces the Hebrew text.'?° 


2. The Deuterocanonical Texts 


The deuterocanonicals contain no references of interest for the present 
investigation. The closest are the notions of suspended decapitated heads 
in the book of Judith (14.1, 11) and Second Maccabees (15.33-35) and 
infants suspended from their mothers’ necks First Maccabees (1.61).?7 
These suspensions resemble earlier ones, but they do not offer any addi- 
tional information regarding the suspension punishments in general or 
the punishment of crucifixion in particular. 


3. The Dead Sea Scrolls? 


The Dead Sea Scrolls contain two phrases that have been frequent in the 
scholarly discussion on crucifixion.’?3 The texts are found in the Nahum 
Pesher and the Temple Scroll. The text in the Nahum Pesher comments 
on Nahum 2.12-13a. 


The lion tore [in pieces] enough for his whelps 
and strangled for his lionesses; 


118 Tbhid., 32 (see also the Discussion Chapter, p. 266-67). 

19 Locative: Lam 5.2 (ma), 11 (va, JP¥a); 14 (a3). Instrumental: Lam 5.4 
(71022), 9 (9823). 

120 Lam 5.12-13 (LXX). &pyovtes év yepoiv adtOv Expepdo@Onoav, npeoPdtepor 
odk 50EhoOnoayv. 3 EKAEKTOL KAADOLOV avEAGBOV, Kai veavioxot Ev EAW NobEvHOav. 

121 Cf. 2 Macc 6.10. For extra-Biblical parallels, see Plut. Brut. 31.5; Joseph. AJ 
12.256). 

122 Hebrew letters in superscript are additions or corrections in the actual scroll 
(e.g., 11QTemple’ col. 64, line 9: »awn Xwn). Letters in brackets are erased from the scroll 
(e.g., 11 QTemple* col. 64, line 11: ova {7}o721pn). 

23 E.g., BAUMGARTEN, “Does TLH in the Temple Scroll refer to Crucifixion?” 
472-81; CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 57-66; CHARLESWORTH, Jesus and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, 273-89; FITZMYER, “Crucifixion,” 129-35; HALPERIN, “Crucifixion,” 32-46; 
KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 706-09; YADIN, “Pesher Nahum (4QpNahum) Reconsid- 
ered,” 1-12. 
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he has filled with prey his caves 
and his dens with torn [flesh]. 
See, I [am] against you, says the LORD of hosts.**4 


The damaged text the Nahum Pesher lacks several words in the section, 
but two lines are preserved well enough to describe a familiar theme. The 
restoration attempts of letters and words in the lacunae (within double 
brackets [[. . .]]) are kept at a minimum, since they are only various levels 
of conjecture.*?? 


Interpreted, this concerns the furious young lion 7 [[. . . rev]Jenge on those seeking 
smooth things, who suspended men alive [o7n crw2x 79] 8 [[. . .]] before in Israel, be- 
cause to the one suspended alive on wood [yy 4» °n »on>], he proclaimed: See, I am 
against [you].126 


The mention of a victim being suspended alive on wood is evident. The 
text echoes some apparently known event in the past (Alexander Jannae- 
us’ execution of the eight hundred Pharisees is commonly suggested).'?7 
The text, labeled as a crucifixion account by Hengel, Kuhn and Chap- 
man,'?° describes some kind of an ante-mortem suspension — but does not 
reveal which kind. The event is mentionable by the author of the Pesher 
since it is a violation of the Jewish tradition in Deuteronomy 21.22-23 -a 
post-mortem suspension. The offense was that the wicked man suspended 
men, in this case alive, not that he did it in a particular way (e.g., nailed 
them with outstretched limbs on a cross-shaped execution tool). The rea- 
son why the author of the Pesher stresses that they were alive while sus- 
pended could be, as has been seen earlier, that the norm was a post- 
mortem suspension (coherent with Deut 21.22—23).179 

The other text is found in the last paragraphs of the Temple Scroll. 
This part of the scroll treats miscellaneous laws such as the ones against 
crimes punishable by suspensions. 


124 Nah 2.13-13a. TID yo Pq werd ymkadd pan ymin Ta Ay! PAK 

.. STRAY TT ON) PRR wT 
Examples of elaborate restorations in the present texts can be seen in, e.g., 
GARCIA MARTINEZ and TIGCHELAAR, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 1.337; 2.1287. 


126 4QpNah Frags. 3+4 col. 1, line 6-8. mpona waa map: =). 7 pan rad by we 


:[TDPOX MAT IPP] py Yy om Yn °> ory ONAL). 8 OPN OwIX TOM 7K 

127° HENGEL, Crucifixion, 84; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 707-08 + n. 361; 
CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 61-62; VANDERKAM, The Dead Sea Scrolls Today, 50. 

128 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 84 + n. 3; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 708 + n. 361; 
CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 57-66 (see also, e.g., DUNN, The Theology of Paul, 209 n. 5; 
FITZMYER, To Advance the Gospel, 129-35; GARCIA, “See My Hands and My Feet,” 
327; O’COLLINS, “Crucifixion,” 1.1207). 

29 See, e.g., the comments on Joseph. AJ 12.256 (pp. 107-08). 
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If 7 a man is a slanderer and delivers his people to a foreign nation and does evil against 
his people 8 you shall suspend him on the wood and he shall die [nan yon Yy imx mANoM]. 
On the words of two witnesses and on the words of three witnesses 9 he shall be put to 
death and they shall suspend him [on] the wood [yy7 1x wry mam Nav] [[. . .]]. If there is 
in a man a sin [worthy of the] death sentence and he has fled into 10 the midst of the 
heathens and he has cursed his people and children of Israel, you shall suspend also him 
the wood [rym 9» imx O23 man >m] 11 and he shall die, and you shall not let a corpse remain 
on the wood overnight, you shall indeed bury it/him by day, for 12 a [man] suspended 
on wood [yn 2p Yn] is cursed by God and men, thus you shall not defile the land 
which I 13 am giving to you [as] inheritance.'3° 


The author of this well-preserved text reverses the word order of the 
commandment in Deuteronomy 2.22-23 in line 8, and places the death 
after the suspension, as noted by Yigael Yadin.™3" In this way the text of 
line 8 describes an ante-mortem suspension, an execution. However, in 
line 9 the word order reverts to the same as the text in Deuteronomy, and 
thus describes a post-mortem suspension.’3? Kuhn among others identi- 
fies this text as a crucifixion account.'33 However, the text does not reveal 
the suspension method. At most, it could be said that the perpetrator 
should either be suspended in some way on some kind of wood to be ex- 
ecuted, or have his corpse suspended in some way on some kind of wood. 

There are some additional texts as well, which will be mentioned brief- 
ly. A severely damaged fragment from cave 4 (4QPseudo-Moses’) appears 
to mention a suspension on wood and uses a terminology close to the one 
in the Temple Scroll (except the bird).34 An even more damaged text 
from cave 4 appears to refer to Joseph’s dream interpretation in Numbers 
40, and thereby the fate of the chief baker.35 But the possible terms of 
interest occur within the lacunae.'3° Like most texts from cave 4, the copy 


3° 11QTemple’ col. 64, line 8-13. AwIy1 TDI TY TOY MR Dow mya PDT wR IT 7 °D 
727 Mw om TAM nar 9 ow AMO Op oy ow -p Oy nan yon Op ime mamdm 8 yaya ay 
TM’ OI Tan!) ORW? 7D HR) yay mx 9971 CNT TIN 10 OX Mma ma wawA Non wx. WT °D vacat 
DOIN) OTK IPA 12 °D KITT ara {Aha apn Wap °D pyr By MANA pYn soi ny 11 py Dy 
TIM TDP TN] 13 (DUK AWN TNINT MX Noon 811 pyT Fy dn 

"3" YADIN, Temple Scroll, 1.374-75, 2.289-90. Cf. CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 127. 

"3? See, YADIN, Temple Scroll, 2.290. 

33 KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 708 + n. 361 (see also, e.g., BETZ, “Jesus and the 
Temple Scroll,” 81-83; DUNN, The Theology of Paul, 209 n. 5; FITZMYER, To Advance 
the Gospel, 129-35; GARCIA, “See My Hands and My Feet,” 327-28; O’COLLINS, 
“Crucifixion,” 1.1207). 

34 4QpsMoses’ (4Q385a), F 15, col. I, line 3. pom by OnE). 

733 4Q223_224, Unit 2, col. V, line 14-18. 

136 As it also does in a damaged fragment of Tobit, which is reconstructed with non 
in a lacuna (4Q200, F 1, col. II, line 3). 
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of the Temple Scroll is damaged. The text coheres well with the one from 
cave 11 above, but all terminology of interest is damaged.*37 

In light of the sparse information given in the Dead Sea Scrolls, the 
discussion of whether the scrolls describe crucifixions or not becomes 
rather peculiar.43* The text material is simply too limited to draw any 
conclusions beyond the one drawn above: that the perpetrator should be 
suspended by the Israelites, or has been suspended by the lion of wrath, 
in some way on some kind of wood to be executed (although the execu- 
tion is only implied in 4QpNah). If Chapman is correct in his view that 
there has now been a long scholarly consensus that the Dead Sea Scrolls 
contain references to crucifixion, it is not just noteworthy, but even 
alarming.'3? The conclusion that the scrolls contain references to crucifix- 
ion cannot be drawn from the published text material. Chapman has a 
good point in his remarks on Baumgarten. 


[Baumgarten’s] lexical arguments are found insufficient due to the semantic range of mn 
(which can embrace crucifixion as well as other forms of suspension). However, this 
same lexical range does not by itself make it impossible to clearly limit this passage to 
convey only death by crucifixion. With that in mind, in affirming that bodily suspension 
was the means of death in the Temple Scroll, this could very well have included crucifix- 
ion, though the method employed cannot be definitely determined on the basis of lexis 
alone.*4° 


ion has a wide usage, but precisely the broad scope of the usage makes it 
impossible to limit 7n to crucifixion — as Chapman himself does in his 
comments on the texts above. Once again, he identifies the problem, but 
does not draw out the consequences to their full extent, since he still la- 
bels the events as crucifixion accounts."4' 


4. The Apocryphal Old Testament 


The Assumption of Moses (sometimes labeled the Testament of Moses) 
contains two brief utterances which Hengel, Kuhn and Chapman label as 


737) 4Q524, F 14, line 2-4. 

138 E.g., BAUMGARTEN, “Does TLH in the Temple Scroll refer to Crucifixion?” 
472-81; FITZMYER, “Crucifixion,” 129-35; GARCIA, “See My Hands and My Feet,” 
327-28; HALPERIN, “Crucifixion, the Nahum Pesher, and the rabbinic Penalty of Stran- 
gulation,” 32-46; KUHN, “xpepavvopt,” 2.316; YADIN, “Pesher Nahum (4QpNahum) 
Reconsidered,” 1-12. 

739 CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 60. See also BERRIN, Pesher Nahum Scroll from Qum- 
ran, 165, 170-71. 

74° CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 128. 

41 Tbid., 57-66, 125-32. 
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crucifixion accounts.'# The text describes an aging Moses seeing into the 
events that lie ahead for the Jewish people. During these events a power- 
ful king of the west will conquer them, take them captive, burn part of 
their temple and “suspend [crucifigit] some [of them] around their colo- 
ny.”’43 Later an even greater king — a king of the kings of the earth — will 
arise and “suspend on crux [in cruce suspendit] those who confess to their 
circumcision.”'44 This text does not shed any light over what kind of sus- 
pension punishment it refers to.'45 

The Testament of Levi offers a peculiar term, &nooKodAoniCerw.' The 
Liddell and Scott lexicon suggests “to remove stumbling-blocks” as the 
meaning of the verb."47 The verb has also been understood as a reference 
to crucifixion.'#® It is probably wise not to draw any conclusion on the 
basis of these few occurrences of the verb. 

The testament of Benjamin contains a prophecy, or a Christian inter- 
polation, of a coming messianic character who “shall enter into the first 
temple, and there shall the Lord be treated in a spiteful manner, and be 
disdained, and be lifted up upon a tree [kai éxi EdbAOvV DywOHoETAL].”"49 
The text does not offer any indications beyond the notion that the sus- 
pension tool is made of wood. 

The Apocalypse of Esdras contains a brief reference to a otavpdc pun- 
ishment. In the text, God speaks to Esdras in words that have clear con- 
nections with the death of Jesus as it is portrayed in the Gospels. 


I, being immortal, received a pole [otavpdc], tasted vinegar and gall, was buried in a 
tomb,’ and I rose up my chosen ones.*5° 


42 As. Mos. 6.9 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 85 n. 5; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 707 + 
n. 356; 714; CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 71-74); 8.1 (KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 708; 
CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 71-74). 

"43 As. Mos. 6.9. aliquos crucifigit circa coloniam eorum. 

"44 As. Mos. 8.1. qui confitentes circumcisionem in cruce suspendit. 

‘45 Tromp suggests in his critical edition of the text that the crucifigere of 6.9 refers 
to a crucifixion while the suspendere in cruce of 8.1 “is possibly, but not necessarily the 
same as ‘to crucify’,” which he sees as the meaning of suspendere (TROMP, The Assump- 
tion of Moses, 203~04, 218). 

145 T. Levi 4.5. The verb occurs also in Aquinas’ version of Isaiah 57.4, and Eusebi- 
us’ commentary on the Psalms (23.685.29 on the TLG-disc). 

47 Sv. LSJ. 

148 In the translation of the Spark edition the verb is mentioned as an alternative 
reading in a footnote, and the translation “to crucify him” is suggested (SPARKS, The 
Apocryphal Old Testament, 528). 

49 T. Benj. 9.3. wai eiceredoetar cig tov mpOtov vadv, Kai éxet Kdptoc 
DBpioO7GETAL, Kai EEovPevMOjoEtaL, Kai Exi EDAOD DywOoETAL. 

$9 Apoc. Esdr. 7.1-5. yd &O&vatog @v otavpdv KkatedeEGunv, SE0g Kai YoAtVv 
EYEVOGLLNV, EV TAQ KATETEOHV, KaL TODS EKAEKTODG LOD aVEOTHOM. 
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Beyond the reference to otavpdc there is no further information in this 
text about what kind of punishment it refers to. 


5. Conclusion — Old Testament and Early Jewish Literature 


The Old Testament contains several suspension accounts. None of these 
can be defined as accounts of crucifixions in a traditional sense.'5' Instead 
they describe various unspecified suspensions. These suspensions oc- 
curred mainly post-mortem.'s? There is in fact not one single obvious 
account of an ante-mortem suspension in the Old Testament. 


5.1. The Terminology 


When it comes to the first basic question of the present investigation, 
some conclusions can be drawn. The terms 7°n and xpepavvbdvai appear 
to be used in the same sense in the Old Testament. They both refer to a 
whole variety of suspensions. When 7%n is combined with yy it denotes 
some kind of post-mortem suspension, if it is possible to say anything 
about the status of the suspension victim.'53} The text with the clearest 
theological implications for the study of the New Testament, Deuteron- 
omy 21.22-23, describes a post-mortem suspension. In the Septuagint 
otavpodv is only used once.'4 

Chapman observes sufficiently the problem regarding the diversity of 
suspension punishments several times, but his implementation of these 
observations is insufficient. Regarding the suspension in Numbers 25.4, 
he states that the exact meaning of yp” is rather elusive. This is what the 
variety in which the verb is rendered in the versions suggests. “The gen- 
eral theme of these renderings involves the idea of public exposure (often 
by suspension).”'55 The only thing that could be said, according to 
Chapman, is that the Lord commands Moses to execute the one responsi- 
ble for the idolatry in some unknown fashion — “[t]he actual method of 
execution is a means of some debate among early translators and Jewish 


"St Cf. REIJNERS, Terminology, 9. 

5? Post-mortem: Deut 21.22-23; Josh 10.26-27; 1 Sam 31.9-12; 2 Sam 4.12. The 
only possible candidates for describing some kind of an ante-mortem suspension are: 
Num 25.4; 2 Sam 21.6, 9 and perhaps 21.12-13. 

53 Post-mortem: Deut 21.22; Josh 10.26-27; Esth 9.13. Unspecified: Gen 40.19; 
Josh 8.29; Esth 2.23; 7.9-10; 8.7. 

54 Esth 7.9-10 (twice if the Greek addition to the book of Esther is counted [Esth 
8.12r]). 

5) CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 111. 
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commentators.”'5° This is true, but not only for yp’ and Numbers 25.4. 
As a matter of fact, it is also the case with 79n and the majority of the sus- 
pensions of the Old Testament.'5” The only conclusion that can be drawn 
from the various suspension accounts is that they describe some kind of 
unknown form of public execution — or unknown form of suspension of 
corpses. 

Chapman has similar comments in combination with his exposé of the 
Greek terminology, which will be mentioned here although it was the 
topic of Chapter 2, since it further illuminates a methodological problem. 
He notes the important ambiguity in suspension accounts as to whether a 
person was suspended before or after death, and adds that most sources 
do not reveal enough information to allow the present reader to decide 
what kind of punishment the text describes. It is difficult to decide 
whether a person is being impaled or nailed alive to a cross, according to 
Chapman.'5® 


In part, this calls for the interpreter to be sensitive to matters of personal and regional 
lexical style. But it is quite conceivable, especially when considering the &vactavpdw 
word group, that the fundamental distinction within the terms is not “crucifixion vs. 
other post-mortem suspensions,” but rather “suspension of persons vs. suspension of 
other objects.” Crucifixion represents a sub-portion of the larger conceptuality of hu- 
man bodily suspension. In fact, many (if not most) of the concepts in a Greek-speaking 
audience concerning human suspension (both as a means to and as a subsequent penalty 
after death) may come into play when that same audience hears of an act of crucifix- 
ion.*)? 


Having said that, Chapman still labels Lucian’s mythological exposé of 
Prometheus’ torture on Mount Caucasus as a crucifixion.'® He even uses 
the text as evidence that both &vaotavpotv and &vacKkodoniCetv could 
refer to “crucifixion” in the narrow English sense of the word,’ in the 
sense of “the execution of a living person on a cross (particularly one 
shaped like f).”" It is true that Lucian applies &vactavpodv, d&va- 
oKoAoniCerv and otavpodv to the punishment, but that does not make it a 


156 Tbid., 116. Cf. his concluding remarks on the Latin and Greek terminology 
(CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 9, 12-13). 

"37 Cf. HIRSCH, The Crucifixion, 55. 

158 CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 12. 

59 Tbid., 13. 

160 Chapman refers to Lucian, Prom. 1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15, 17 (CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 
12 n. §2). 

161 CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 11-12. 

162 Tbid., 7. 
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crucifixion account according to Chapman’s own definition.'©3 Prome- 
theus is described as being attached not to a cross, but to a rock — and in 
addition as surviving the event. 

Chapman observes a development in the early Jewish texts regarding 
the descriptions of the suspensions. This is correct, insofar as the early 
Jewish texts use &vaotavpodv to a further extent. But it is not correct to 
draw the conclusion that the users interpreted these texts as crucifix- 
ions.'®4 As has been seen, it is difficult to tie &vactavpodv directly to the 
punishment of crucifixion. 

The critique against Chapman’s otherwise splendid study can be ex- 
emplified by a last quotation. It comes from Chapman’s summary of cru- 
cifixion terminology and suspension. 


While one might be able to speak of a general method of crucifixion in Roman practice, 
in fact there were many variations on execution by suspension, though the same Latin 
and Greek terms designate both the variations and the (hypothetical?) norm.'®5 


There was simply no norm, not even a hypothetical one. To speak of a 
general method of crucifixion in Roman times is itself hypothetical. 
Chapman observes correctly the problem of diversity, but he could have 
pushed the implications of his own observations several steps further. 


5.2. The Punishment 


What, then, can be said about suspension punishments in the Old Testa- 
ment as an answer to the second basic question? In the end, no suspension 
accounts can be labeled crucifixion accounts in a traditional sense. All 
texts refer to various suspensions of humans, which occurred post- 
mortem,’ and possibly ante-mortem.'” These diverse suspensions are 
performed by both the people of Israel'®* and their adversaries.'©9 

The texts from the apocryphal Old Testament do not add much in the 
present quest and will be left without comments. However, the Dead Sea 
Scrolls offer two texts about suspensions of humans. In one of them it is 
even stressed that they were alive — an executionary suspension. But it is 
speculative to go beyond this notion. The common assumption that the 


163 “However, following traditional English usage, we will continue to use ‘cruci- 


fixion’ to mean the executionary suspension of a person on a cross-shaped object (allow- 
ing for a certain flexibility in shapes)” (CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 32). 

164 CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 175. 

165 Thid., 30. 

166 Deut 21.22-23; Josh 10.26—27; 1 Sam 31.9-12; 2 Sam 4.12; Esth 9.13. 

167 Num 25.4; 2 Sam 21.6, 9. 

168 Num 25.4; Deut 21.22-23; Josh 8.29; 10.26—27; 2 Sam 4.12; Esth 9.13, 25. 

169 Gen 40.19-22; 1 Sam 31.9-12; 2 Sam 21.6, 9; Ezra 6.11; Esth 2.23; 5.143 7.910; 
8.7. 
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Dead Sea Scrolls contain references to crucifixion cannot be upheld. 
However, the Scrolls tell once again that suspension punishments were 
part of Jewish society. 


Chapter Five 


The New Testament 


The ancient pre-Christian literature is the core of the present investiga- 
tion, although the New Testament is also of great importance for the pre- 
sent investigation. It describes, four times, the most famous crucifixion in 
history. The fuzzy images of the ancient texts are assumed to become 
clear in the New Testament. Hengel sees the gospels as the premier de- 
scriptions. 


We have very few more detailed descriptions, and they come only from Roman times: 
the passion narratives in the gospels are in fact the most detailed of all.’ 


Chapman puts the gospels in the same category. It is here that the fullest 
description is found. He concludes: 


In reporting this event, the New Testament texts provide significant details into the 
procedures employed in crucifixion (e.g. preceded by scourging, the carrying of the 
patibulum by the victim, the use of nails, the placement of a titulus, mob derision, 
etc.)...7 


Thus, on the basis of these observations a study of the punishment of 
crucifixion ought to have high expectations for the accounts of the New 
Testament. 

There is, however, an earlier voice with a different message. In 
Stockbauer’s opinion the descriptions in the New Testament are not that 
colorful after all. 


Die Evangelisten berichten die Kreuzigung Christi ohne naheres Eingehen auf die Art 
und Weise ihrer Vollziehung. Sie war ja dortmals noch als allgemein tblich in prak- 
tischer Anwendung und den Lesern, fiir die die Evangelien zunachst geschrieben 
wurden, im Voraus bekannt.3 


There are thus opposite views on what level of information the New Tes- 
tament offers. The question is thus how much information the New Tes- 
tament texts do offer. This issue will be addressed in the present chapter. 


*  HENGEL, Crucifixion, 25. 

2 CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 78. 

3 STOCKBAUER, Monogramm, Kreuz & Crucifix, 1 (cf. BROWN, The Death of the 
Messiah, 945). 
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The suspension terminology is primarily otavpdg and otavpotv. In 
the passion narrative, the evangelists use these terms exclusively.* The 
dominating usage of the plain verb in the New Testament is unique with- 
in the Greek text-corpus up to the turn of the first century C.E. Several of 
the terms common in earlier Greek are never (avacKxoAoniCetv) or seldom 
(kpeLavvodvar, mpoonnyvovar, &vactavpodv) used. &vactavpodtv is only 
used once, in Hebrews 6.6, and there in a challenging way. The usage of 
the compound decreases toward the last centuries B.C.E. but increases 
again under the influence of Atticism. When it comes to kpepavvovat and 
npoonnyvovat both are used in Acts, and kpepavvivar alone in Gala- 
tians. 


1. The Gospels 


The accounts of the gospels will be treated thematically. The sayings and 
the narrative material that appear to have a common theme or to describe 
the same or a similar event will be grouped together. The order of the 
sayings or events will mainly follow the gospel of Mark. 


1.1. Jesus Foretells His Passion 


In a series of five texts, the evangelists portray the earthly Jesus as fore- 
telling his imminent death.’ However, when Jesus according to the evan- 
gelist begins to speak of the passion he does not say much regarding the 
execution form. He simply states that he is going to be killed, without 
further notice. 


And he began to teach them that it was necessary for the Son of Man to suffer greatly 
and to be rejected by the elders, the chief priests and the scribes, and to be killed 
[&noxtavesven] and after three days to rise again.° 


Both Matthew and Luke use the same terminology as Mark.” The second 
saying goes as follows. 


4 Cf. REIJNERS, Terminology, 11. 

5 _A series of three predictions of the passion is presented in ALAND, Synopsis of 
the Four Gospels, 151, 57, 224. Here two more sayings are added; one follows the trans- 
figuration account (154-55) and the second is found in the introduction to the passion 
narrative (276). 

Mark 8.31-32. kai fpEato SidcoKeivy adtovdc Sti Set tov vidv tod a&vOparov 
NOAAG TAGETV KAI ATOSOKILAGOTVAL DTO TOV TPEGPUTEPAV KAI TOV APXLEPEMV KA TOV 
YPAPWATEOV KAL ATOKTAVOETVAL Ka WETA TpEIG NHEPASG Avaotivat. 
7 — Matt 16.21; Luke 9.22. 
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And they asked him, “Why are the scribes saying that it is necessary for Elijah to come 

first?”’* And he said to them, “Elijah is coming first to restore all things. How then is it 

written about the Son of Man, that he shall suffer greatly and be treated with con- 
»8 

tempt? 


This saying, or its parallel in Matthew 17.12, does not add anything be- 
yond the notion of unspecified sufferings. The third saying follows the 
first one closely. 


For he taught his disciples and said to them, “The Son of Man will be handed over into 
human hands, and they will kill him [&xoxtevotoiw avdtév], and having been killed 
[&moxtavOeic] he will he will rise again after three days.”? 


Matthew follows Mark by using &moxKtetvetv once, while Luke only 
mentions the handing over (napadtd0c8at).'° The fourth saying goes on 
in the same manner, but Matthew adds a feature that Mark lacks." 


See, we are going up to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man shall be handed over to the chief 
priests and the scribes, and they shall condemn him to death, and they shall hand him 
over to the gentiles to be mocked, to be scourged and suspended [otavpcat], and on 
the third day he shall rise again.** 


Mark and Luke use only &xoxtetvetv as before.'3 Matthew adds here for 
the first time that the end of Jesus’ life will be connected with an act re- 
ferred to with otavpodv. 

Luke does not mention any specific mode of death of Jesus before the 
actual passion account.'4 He does, however, recapitulate such a saying in 
his description of the event after the resurrection. 


Remember how he spoke to you, while he was still in Galilee, saying that the Son of 
Man must be handed over to the hands of sinful men, and be suspended [otavpw@fjvat), 
and on the third day rise again.*> 


8 Mark 9.11-12. kai éxnpdtov adtov A€yovtec, Sti A€yovOL oi ypappatets St 


"HAtav Set €AGetv mp@tov; 6 5& EH adtOIc, HAtac HEV EAPWV TPOtov AnoKAOLOTavEL 
NAVTIA, KAL TOG YEypantar éxi TOV VidV Tod avOpa@novD iva ROAAG AdOH Kal 
eEovdevn6q; 

9 Mark 9.31. &5t5aoKev yap todc Haentas adtod Kai EAEyev adtoic dti 6 vidc 
TOD AVOpwmnovD Tapadidotar eic XEtIpac AvOpanwV, Kai ANOKTEVODOLV AVTOV, Kat 
ANOKTAVOEIC HETH THETIC NEPA AVAOTHOETAL. 

TO Matt 17.22-23; Luke 9.43b—44. 

1? See ALLEN, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 219; DAVIS and ALLISON, 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 3.79-82; HAGNER, Matthew 14-28, 576. 

12 Matt 20.18—-19. idod &voPatvopev cic ‘IepoodAvpa, Kai 6 vidc tod &vOpwmTOv 
TAPASOONCETAL TOG Apyiepedorv Kail ypappatedoiv, Kai KaTaKptVvodOLV ADTOV 
Gavatw, Kai Tapadwoovoiv adtov Toic EOvEeotv Eic TO EUAATEGQL KAL HAOTLY@®oaL Kat 
OTAVPHoaL, Kai tH tpitn Hepa eyepOroetat. 

3 Mark 10.33-34; Luke 18.31-33. 

‘4 See FITZMYER, The Gospel According to Luke, 2.1546. 
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Thus, according to Luke, Jesus did connect the way in which he would be 
killed with otavpodv. 

Beyond the saying about the slaying and suspension (&noxtevette Kai 
otavpmoete) of prophets, wise men and scribes (23.34), Matthew offers a 
fifth foretelling of Jesus’ fate. The text is placed as an introduction to the 
passion narrative. 


And it happened when Jesus had finished all these words, he said to his disciples, “You 
know that it will be Passover after two days and the Son of Man is handed over to be 
suspended [eicg td otavpwOfivar).” Then the chief priests and the elders of the people 
were gathered in the court of the high priest called Caiaphas, and they conspired to seize 
Jesus by stealth and kill him [énoxtetvoow].'° 
These five sayings describe a Jesus who knew what was going to happen 
to him, but they still do not reveal what kind of punishment they refer to. 
They do not offer any information beyond the notion that Jesus would 
be killed (&noxtetvetv) and that the method is called otavpodv. 

A Johannine saying of Jesus could also be added. During the nightly 
conversation with Nicodemus, Jesus connects his fate with a well-known 


Old Testament event. 


And as Moses lifted up [bywoev] the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
Man be lifted up [bywOfjvar Set].*7 


The saying implies some kind of suspension, but nothing more.” In order 
to come any further towards a better understanding of the way Jesus 
died, other sayings and narratives ought to be considered. 


1.2. To Carry One’s Own Cross 


A saying containing otavpdcs is found in one of Jesus’ speeches on disci- 
pleship. Much has been written about what it means “to carry one’s own 
cross.”"9 The image is closely related to that of Jesus carrying the 


Luke 24.6b-7. pvqoOnte ao tAGAnoev bytv ét1 Ov ev tH Taduaia, A€yov tov 
vidv tod avOpmz0v Sti Set napadobijvar eic xETPAG AVOp@AOV GpPAPTOA@V Kai 
OTAVPOOTVAL KAI TH TPITH NEPA Avaoctivat. 

16 Matt 26.1-4. Kai EYEVETO OTE ETEAEGEV O Inoots Ta&vtacs todc AOyOUS TOdDTOVG, 
EiNEV TOIG HAOHtTATS adtod, OidSatE Sti peta 500 Huepac 10 nhOYa YivEetat, Kai O VidG 
TOD AVOpwMrnov Tapadidotar Eig TO OTAVPWOFjVaL. TOTE COVHXONOAY O1 APXLEPETS Kai Ot 
MpEeoPdtEpor tod Aaod Eic TV ADAV Tod apxlEepews tod AEYOHEVOD Kaicaoa, Kai 
ovveBovAedvoavto tva tov Inoodv 56A@ KpATHOWOLV Kai ANOKTELVMOLV. 

17 John 3.14. kai kaOdag Mwivosic bywoev tov deriv Ev TH EPTHO, odtHs dDywOivar 
deft Tov vidv tod avOparov. 

18 Beasley-Murray does not argue convincingly for a connection between dyodv 
and crucifixion. He leans heavily on the assumption that the Aramaic 1 means “lift up 
on across, crucify” (BEASLEY-MURRAY, John, 50). 

‘9 For a recent study, see BOE, Cross-Bearing, 14-50. 
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cross(beam) towards Calvary and his crucifixion. But what is Jesus actu- 
ally talking about according to the evangelist? In the text, Jesus refers to 
something that was apparently familiar. | 


And he called the crowd and his disciples to [himself] and said to them, “If anyone 
wants to follow me, let him deny himself and take up his pole/suspension tool [tov 
otavpdv] and follow me. For he who wants to save his life shall lose it; and he who loses 
his life for me and for the gospel shall save it.”?° 


Matthew and Luke use the same saying in their gospels, with minor 
changes.?! Luke adds that the event should occur daily (ka@ tpépav).?? 
However, is Jesus with otavpdc referring to a cross (f) or a vital part of it 
(the crossbeam), i.e., to something that corresponds to the common view 
of the tool on which Jesus later died? 

To answer such a question, a brief recapitulation of Chapter 2 is need- 
ed. In the older Greek literature, otavpdg refers to “pole” in general} 
and occurs only in the plural. The noun later became used as a designa- 
tion of an execution or torture tool onto which a victim was attached. 
Thus, before the death of Jesus, the saying in the quoted text would 
probably have described people on their way towards some kind of exe- 
cution or an act of torture. They were carrying a tool through which they 
were about to be executed, or a tool upon which they should be suspend- 
ed after their execution, or a tool that would be used in an act (perhaps 
separate) of torture, likely to be followed by their execution. It was a 
plausible fate to end up on a otavpos, dead or alive, and one could also be 
forced to carry it, in whole or in part, to the place where it should be 
used. However, neither this text nor its gospel parallels offer any further 
information on which punishment they refer to or what the condemned 
carried. Neither do the five (possibly seven) extra-Biblical texts that 
might describe a similar custom solve the problem.”4 It could not be de- 
cided whether the carrying of the device was a separate punishment (the 


79 Mark 8.34-35. Kai mpooxaArecdpevoc tov SxAOv adv tots pabntats adtod 


EimEV ADTOIG Et Tic BEAEL ONIGwW LOD &KOAODOEtV, AnapvnodoObw EavTOV KAI APT TOV 
OTAVPOV ADTOD Kai GAKOAODOEItTM POL. OG YaP EV BEAN THV WoxYTV aAdTtOD CHoal 
QROAEGEL ADTHV’ Oc 5 Av ANOAEGEL TIV WYIIV AdtTOD EveKev EL0d Kai tod EvaYyEATOD 
CHCEL AVTIHV. 

21 Matt 16.24-25 (cf. 10.38); Luke 9.23-24. 

Fitzmyer sees a shifted focus due to ka@’ jpépav, from a harsh picture of self- 
denial to the brink of death to the challenge of daily Christian living (FITZMYER, The 
Gospel According to Luke, 1.783-88). 

73 Zealously and apparently correctly stressed by Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

74 For carrying of a otavpdc, see Char. Chae. Call. 4.2.7 [retold in 4.3.10], Artem. 
Oneir. 2.56 and Plut. De sera. 554A-B. For carrying of a patibulum, see Plaut. Mil. 359- 
60; F Carb. 2.1 (and perhaps Clod. Lic. F 3.1; Lex Puteoli, col. 2.8-14 (AE 1971, no 88 
[Puteoli]). 
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carried device left aside) or a prelude to the coming suspension (the car- 
ried device attached to the suspension tool or being the whole suspension 
tool). 

So, what is the message of the texts? The point of the present investiga- 
tion is that the texts are not necessarily intended to visualize “the cross” 
(t) but any kind of suspension or torture device used in both ante- and 
post-mortem suspensions or acts of torture. A device connected with 
death, pain and shame — in an unspecified way; not with all the distinctive 
features with which the church later filled the label “crucifixion.” A per- 
son carrying a otavpdc is not necessarily on the way to Calvary, so to 
speak, but on a path towards an unspecified execution or torture form. 
Thus, contra the common view expressed in commentaries, it is not pos- 
sible to fully define what the texts describe Jesus as talking about.?5 


1.3. A People’s Call for Execution 


The next text group describes utterances of a similar, yet completely dif- 
ferent type. The similarity between the previous texts and the present text 
is that an expression based on the otavp-stem is used. The difference is 
how the expression is expressed. The previous ones had a positive touch 
(at least by means of its goal). The present text is entirely negative. Here 
the word is found in a public cry in Jerusalem, in front of Pilate, Barabbas 
and Jesus. Pilate could not find any ground for the accusations from the 
Jewish authorities against Jesus. He offered to flog Jesus and then release 
him. 


But they shouted out together, “away with this one [atpe tottov], release Barabbas for 
us” (who for a certain insurrection made in the city and a murder had been thrown in 
prison). But Pilate, desiring to release Jesus, spoke to them again; but they shouted back 
saying, “suspend, suspend him [otadpov otabpov adtov].” And he said to them the 
third time, “What evil has this man done? I have not found anything worthy of death in 
him; I will therefore chastise him and release him.” But they insisted with loud voices 
and demanded that he be suspended [adtov otavpwbjiva].?° 


25 E.g., ALLEN, S. Matthew, 110; COLLINS, Mark, 408; EVANS, Mark 8:27-16:20, 
25; GOULD, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 156; SWETE, The Gospel According 
to St. Mark, 181. See, however, GUNDRY, Mark, 435-36, for a good discussion on some 
problems with the saying. 

26 Luke 23.18-23a. &véxpayov 5& napnAnOel Aéyovtes, aip|e todtov, &ndAvOOV 58 
NUtv tov BapoBBav: dotic Tv Sua otkow tive yevonévynv Ev Ti NOAEL Kai MdvoV 
BAnOEic Ev tH PVAAKT. TaALV dE O TMLAatoSG NPOGEQavVNOCEV AVTOIC BEAWV AXOADOAL TOV 
Tynoodv: ot 5€ Exegwvovv A-yYovtES, GtADPOD OtADPOD adtdv. 6 5E TPitTOV EimEV TPOG 
QDTOVG Tl Yap KaKOV ExOiNnoEV OdTOG; OdSEV aitLOV Bavatov EdpOV Ev AdTH Tarlded- 
OAS ODV ADTOV &NOADOW. Oi 5& EEKELVTO QVaTs HEYAAGIC aitObpEVOL AdDTOV OTALPH- 
Ofjvat. 
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The cry of the people is mentioned by all four gospels with minor chang- 
es.?7 The four gospels also state that the cry was successful. 


And their voices prevailed. Pilate gave the sentence that their will should be done. And 
he released the one that for insurrection and murder had been thrown in prison, whom 
they asked for, but Jesus he delivered [napéSmxev] to their will.?° 


While Luke lets Jesus be handed over to the people, without further spec- 
ification, the other three gospels state that he was handed over ‘va 
otavpwef.?? All gospels are coherent when it comes to not specifying 
what lies ahead, beyond the usage of otavpodv.3° 


1.4. The Road to Golgotha 


Next comes an event in which otavpde is used. It has been the subject of 
many descriptions. In connection with Good Friday it has been discussed 
and revered for centuries how Jesus fell under the weight of the 
cross(beam?) on the path toward Calvary. After Jesus had been mocked 
by the Roman soldiers,3! it happened as follows according to Mark. 


And they led him out to be suspended (on a pole) [iva otavpdcovei adtév]. And they 
forced one passing by, Simon of Cyrene [who was] coming from the country, the father 
of Alexander and Rufus, to carry his pole [iva &py tov otavpdov adt0d}.>7 


When this text is read by a 21"-century person from the Western world, 
the picture is clear: Jesus on the cross with outstretched arms on the 
crossbeam, nailed to his hands and feet, a crown of thorns on the head 
beneath the King of the Jews-sign. The quoted text above is but a slight 


27 Matt 27.22-23 (otavpwOjtw); Mark 15.13-14 (otabdpwoov adtév). The text in 
John is slightly different since the people’s selection of Barabbas (John 18.3940) is sepa- 
rated from the cry for punishment of Jesus (19.15 [&pov G&pov, otabdpwocov adtov]). Be- 
tween these texts comes the cry for punishment by the chief priests and their officers 
(19.6 [otadpwoov]). For Luke’s doubling of the verb, see FITZMYER, The Gospel Accord- 
ing to Luke, 2.1491. 

28 Luk 2 3.23b-25. Kai Katioxyvov ai gavai adtHv. Kai Wwdtoc énéxpivev 
YEveoOar tO aithua adtov anEAvCEV SE TOV 51% OTKOLV Kal Movov BEBANPEVOV EicC 
MOVAAKTV Ov YtodvtoO, Tov 5& Inoodv TapEdOKeEV TH OEAHUWATL ADTOV. 

79 Matt 27.26; Mark 15.15; John 19.16a. 

3° E.g., Nolland’s remark that the verb “is used exclusively of the Roman means of 
execution upon across” (NOLLAND, Luke 18.3 5-24.53, 1135) is thus awkward, especial- 
ly when coupled with his comment contra Fitzmyer, “[i]n this context there is no need 
to discuss the question of possible Jewish practice of crucifixion.” The question as to 
which punishment Jesus later suffered is not as evident as Nolland assumes. 

31 Matt 27.27-31a; Mark 15.16-20a; John 19.2-3. 

32, Mark 15.20b-21. Kai é&&yovoiv adtov iva otavpdoovotv adtov. Kai 
AYYAPEDOVOLV TAPAYOVTG Tiva Lipwva Kvprnvatov epyopevov aN Kypod, TOV TATEPA 
"AAcEdvipov Kai ‘Podeov, iva Gpy TOV OTALPOV AdTOD. 
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step back in time. The whole crucifixion drama as depicted by the church 
is, SO to speak, embedded in the epic walk toward Calvary. Here occurs a 
phenomenon similar to the one that was mentioned above regarding the 
reading of the text on discipleship (to carry one’s own otavpdc). The two 
texts share the same problem. The problem is that the reader reads more 
between the lines than in the lines themselves. When it comes to the walk 
toward Calvary, the gospels do not say that Jesus fell or struggled under 
the weight of the otavpdc, contrary to the common assumption.}3 The 
synoptics say that Simon was forced to carry the otavpdc, without saying 
why. The only support that can be squeezed out of the accounts is Mark 
and Matthew’s usage of aipetv, which might imply that the otavpdc was 
lying on the ground. 


And they led him away to be suspended (on a pole). As they went out they found a man 
from Cyrene named Simon; they forced this man to take up his pole [iva &py tov otav- 
pov adtod].34 


This walk is also retold by Luke and John with some variations. 


And as they led him away, they took hold of one Simon of Cyrene [who was] coming 
from the country and laid upon him the pole [tov otavpdv], to carry it after Jesus.>> 


They took Jesus therefore; and carrying his own pole [BaotéCav abt@ tov otavpdv] he 
went out to the [place] which is called the Place of the Skull, which is called Golgotha in 
Hebrew.3° 


A striking variation on the theme is John’s affirmation that Jesus carried 
his own cross. There is no Simon of Cyrene in John’s account.37 


33, E.g., BROWN, The Death of the Messiah, 2.914-15; BERNARD, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary, 2.626; FRANCE, The Gospel of Mark, 640; GOULD, St. Mark, 
289; HAGNER, Matthew 14-28, 834; NOLLAND, Luke 8:3 5-24:53, 1136; PLUMMER, A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 528; WESTCOTT and WESTCOTT, The Gospel Ac- 
cording to John, 273. See however the correct observation in a 19"-century commentary 
on Luke: “[W]e are left in ignorance of the motive which soon led the Roman soldiers 
charged with the execution to lay hold of Simon of Cyrene for this office. Did Jesus 
faint under the burden, or did Simon testify his sympathy with Him rather too loudly; 
or was there here one of those abuses of military power which are readily indulged in 
the case of a foreigner? We cannot tell” (GODET, SHALDERS and CUSIN, A Commentary 
on the Gospel of St. Luke, 2.3 30-31). 

34 Matt 27.31b—-32. Kai &anyayov adtov cic 16 otavpHoar. éEepxdpevor 5é edpov 
&vOpwnov Kvupnvatov ovopatt Lipwmva’ todtov Nyyapevoav iva apy TOV OTaAvPOV 
abdtod. Mark 15.21 and Matt 27.32 use verbatim expressions for the phrase ”to take up 
his pole” (iva &py tov otavpov adtod). 

35 Luke 23.26. kai a¢ &nhyayov adtov, émAaBdpevor Lipwve tiva Kvpnvatov 
EPXOMEVOV AN Aypod ENXEOHKAV ADTH TOV OTAVPOV MEPELV SnLGOEV TOD Inood. 

36 John 19.17. napéraBov odv tov ‘Inoodv Kai PaotéCav abt tov OTAVPOV 
gEAGev cic tov AeyopEvov Kpaviov Tonov, 5 Aéyetar “EBpatoti Tov yoda. 
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What is happening in these texts? Jesus or/and Simon of Cyrene was 
carrying a otavpdc. But is it clear what the otavpdc denotes and for what 
purpose it was carried? Considering the hitherto studied texts, the answer 
ought to be negative. Neither the Biblical nor the extra-Biblical texts de- 
scribing someone who carries an execution or a torture tool towards his 
own punishment are explicit on the theme.3* These texts do not mention 
anything about for what purpose the carrying occurred. 

As has been seen in the previous chapters, there are five (or seven) 
texts that describe a condemned man who is carrying such tool toward a 
punishment.3? As also noted, it is uncertain whether the carrying of the 
tool was a separate punishment (like a walk sub furca) or intended to be a 
part of a coming execution (the condemned carried the execution tool or 
a part of it) — or something completely different. 

The common interpretation that Jesus was carrying the crossbeam 
(patibulum) is not supported by the Biblical texts.4¢ The theory may be 
based on the logical conclusion that a solid pole together with a solid 
crossbeam ought to be too heavy to be carried. Thus, according to this 
view Jesus must have been carrying only a part (assumed to be the cross- 
beam) of the execution tool (the assumed cross). With this assumption in 
mind, it appears that a search began for texts depicting the carrying of a 
crossbeam. A theory that the Latin term crux referred to “cross” (i.e., the 
vertical pole) while patibulum referred to “crossbeam” was handy. With 
the above-mentioned theory in mind, the meaning of the strophe “pati- 
bulum ferat per urbem, deinde adfigatur cruci” was evident.*! 

However, this assumption faces some problems, as shown in the chap- 
ter on the Latin texts. Plautus does not explicitly state that the patibulum 
was intended to be attached to the waiting crux. As has been seen, crux 
and patibulum could be used almost synonymously in Latin texts. The 


37 See BROWN, The Death of the Messiah, 2.916-17, for more on the absence of 
Simon in John. 

38 This causes Mann’s words, that “the physical details of this barbarous method 
of execution were all too familiar to the inhabitants of Syria-Palestine, and the references 
are legion both in the classical literature and elsewhere” (MANN, Mark, 644), to be only 
conjectural. 

39 For the carrying of otavpdc, see Char. Chae. Call. 4.2.7 (retold in 4.3.10), Ar- 
tem. Oneir. 2.56 and Plut. De sera. 554A-B. For the carrying of patibulum, see Plaut. 
Mil. 359-60 and F Carb. 2.1. 

4° Contra, e.g., BEASLEY-MURRAY, John, 244; BLINZLER, Der Prozef Jesu, 360; 
BROWN, The Death of the Messiah, 2.912-13; COLLINS, Mark, 737; DAVIES and ALLI- 
SON, Matthew, 613 + n. 31; HENGEL, Crucifixion, 32; HENGEL and SCHWEMER, Jesus 
und das Judentum, 614; LACHS, A Rabbinic Commentary on the New Testament, 430; 
LUZ, Matthew 21-28, 524; MANN, Mark, 645; NOLLAND, Matthew, 1188; PLUMMER, A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 528. 

41 Plaut. F Carb. 2.1. Cf. Tacitus Ann. 14.33. 
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pair crux and patibulum do not automatically describe what a contempo- 
rary reader tends to read out from the texts about Jesus’ walk toward 
Calvary.4? Thus, in the end it is not clear what the texts describe as hap- 
pening on the via dolorosa. 


1.5. The Execution 


With the walk as a prelude, the evangelists point toward the coming great 
account of the death of Jesus. The problem is that not much is coming, as 
far as information about the execution form is concerned. Matthew and 
Mark describe how Jesus was brought to a place called Golgotha, where 
Jesus was offered a blend of wine and gall (Matthew) or myrrh (Mark), 
which he declined. 


And they suspended him [otavpotow adtov] ... It was in the third hour they suspend- 
ed him [éotabdpacav adtov]. And the inscription of the charge against him read, “The 
King of the Jews.”*3 


Concise — and very uninformative. Mark’s account is remarkably silent 
on the theme of the punishment method. Matthew’s words are fairly 
close to Mark.4 


And when they had suspended him . . . (otavpmoavtes 5€ adtdv .. .).45 


The other gospels are no exception. Luke and John simply state that 
when they had arrived at the place called the Skull (Luke) or at the Place 
of the Skull, called Golgotha in Hebrew (John): 


There they suspended him... (€xet €otabdpwcav adtov.. ae 


4? See Zéckler’s discussion on Plautus’ text (ZOCKLER, Das kreuz Christi, 102-03 
n. 2. Cf. also KUHN, “Die Kreuzstrafe,” 648-793 (681). 

43 Mark 15.23-26. kai otavpodow adtov .. Av 58 Opa tpityn Kai éotadpwcav 
QVtOV. KAL HV 1 EXLYPAOTN Tig Aitias adtOdD Extyeypappevn, 6 BacirEds TOV Iovdaiov. 

44 Only Mark mentions that the suspension occurred in the third hour (15.25). See 
BROWN, The Death of the Messiah, 2.960-62. 

45. Matt 27.35. Davies and Allison have a correct observation on Matthew: “It is 
perhaps surprising that the crucifixion itself is mentioned only in passing.... On the mat- 
ters of what sort of cross was used to crucify Jesus and how he was fastened upon it 
Matthew is mute” (DAVIES and ALLISON, Matthew, 613). See also HAGNER, Matthew 
14-28, 835. 

46 Luke 23.33. See Nolland’s remark on Luke: “None of the Gospel accounts pro- 
vides any description of the actual crucifixion of Jesus. For information on the Roman 
practice of crucifixion, we must rely principally upon ancient literary accounts (a good 
range of these may be readily consulted in Hengel, Crucifixion). These have more re- 
cently been supplemented by the discovery of the remains of a Jewish victim of crucifix- 
ion in the excavation of ancient cave tombs at Giv‘at ha-Mivtar, just north of Jerusalem 
near Mount Scopus and immediately west of the road to Nablus” (NOLLAND, Luke 
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Where they suspended him... (6nov adtov éotabdpwoay .. .).47 


Raymond Brown offers a crucial observation regarding the texts, and 
what they offer. 


We now come to the centerpiece of passion, the crucifixion itself, more often portrayed 
in art than any other scene in history — with great variation in the shape and position of 
the crosses, in how Jesus is affixed to the cross, in how he is clothed, in his expressions 
of anguish, etc. Yet in all comparable literature, has so crucial a moment ever been 
phrased so briefly and uninformatively ?4° 


The whole account of the gospels so far rests solely on the meaning of the 
diversely used verb otavpotv. So far nothing has been said about the no- 
torious crossbeam — neither on Jesus’ (and/or Simon’s) shoulders nor at- 
tached to the pole. In fact, nothing is said about the shape or the nature of 
the execution tool, other than that it is a otavpdc.49 


18:35-24:53, 1145). Thus, Nolland sees the sparseness in the Gospel account and sug- 
gests, on the one hand, that the fuller accounts are to be found in ancient texts. This view 
does not only contradict Hengel’s view quoted in the beginning of the present chapter, 
but it is also unsupported per se as has been seen in the previous chapters. On the other 
hand, Nolland refers to the “crucified man” from Giv‘at ha-Mivtar, a finding that will 
be discussed in the end of the following chapter. 

47 John 19.18. In the Baker New Testament Commentary the briefness of the Jo- 
hannine account is observed, but the author(s) refer instead to the gospel of Luke 
(23.26-32) for “a much more complete account” (HENDRIKSEN and KISTEMAKER, Ex- 
position of the Gospel According to John, 2.424-425). 

48 BROWN, The Death of the Messiah, 945. This crucial observation does not, 
however, prevent Brown from offering, on the following pages, a detailed description of 
the death of Jesus as well as detailed descriptions of extra-Biblical crucifixions. For a 
similar approach, see DUNN, Jesus Remembered, 781 n. 93. The absence of any crucifix- 
ion description in BENEDICT XVI, Jesus von Nazareth, 2.226—29 is encouraging. 

49 Davies and Allison see the problem with the sparseness of the Gospel accounts 
(“[o]n the matters of what sort of cross was used to crucify Jesus and how he was fas- 
tened upon it Matthew is mute” [DAVIES and ALLISON, Matthew, 613]) and the diverse 
suspension accounts in the extra-Biblical texts (see quotation below), but draw neverthe- 
less too far-reaching conclusions. “Although crucifixion could take different forms (cf. 
Seneca, Cons. Marc. 20:3; Josephus, Bell. 5:451), it seems most likely that Jesus hung not 
upon a vertical stake or a T- or X-shaped cross but upon a crossbeam which was set in a 
notch below the top of an upright pole; for the story of Simon, which involves a patibu- 
lum, excludes execution upon a simple vertical stake or an X-shaped cross; and if the 
inscription was indeed placed above Jesus’ head (v. 37; Lk 23:38) then we readily imag- 
ine it as affixed to the vertical pole above the crossbeam. This is already the picture in 
Irenaeus (Adv. haer. 2:24:4) and is the dominant tradition in Christian art” (DAVIES and 
ALLISON, Matthew, 613 n. 31). As has been seen, the texts describing Simon of Cyrene 
carrying Jesus’ otavpdc do not even indicate that the carried device was a patibulum and 
are thus futile to use as evidence that the otavpdc of Jesus resembles the assumed shape 
of a cross (f). 
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There is no reference to any nails found in the text. No nails are men- 
tioned in connection with the execution narratives in the gospels. The 
only references in the gospels are found outside the passion narratives. 
The major one occurs in the Johannine post-resurrection narrative (John 
20.25) when Thomas wants to see the marks of nails in Jesus’ hands. The 
minor, or weaker, one is when the Lukan Jesus shows his hands and feet 
to his disciples (Luke 24.39). Luke does not mention the reason behind 
Jesus’ showing his hands and feet. However, if the major account is taken 
into consideration there is a possibility for marks of crucifixion nails. 
John 20.25 offers indirect evidence that nails were used when Jesus’ hands 
were attached to the otavpdc.°° As far as the passion narratives are con- 
cerned, the prevailing impression is still the sparseness of the crucifixion 
description. 


1.6. The Criminals 


The fate of the two criminals does not add any information regarding the 
way they were executed. The criminals are told about in all four gospels, 
but their fate is barely visible.5' Luke has the fullest description of the 
criminals after his addition about Jesus’ words to the daughters of Jerusa- 
lem.5? 


There were also two others, evildoers, led with him to be killed [&vo.pe@fvor]. And 
when they came to the place that is called the Skull, they suspended [géotadpwoav] him 
and the evildoers, one on the right and one on his left. 


John introduces the criminals in the beginning of the execution account, 
while Matthew and Mark place the reference to them at the end.5¢ When 
they recur in the synoptics (John is silent) they are simply presented as 
“suspended (on wood)” or “hanged.” 


One of the evildoers, who were hanged [t@v xpepaobévtwv], railed on him, saying, 
“Are you not the Messiah? Save yourself and us.” But the other answered and rebuking 
him said, “Do you not fear God, since you are under the same judgment? And we in- 


5° Cf. also the comments on Col. 2.14 (p. 255). That nails were used in suspension 


of victims is also indicated by the usage of nails as medical amulets in antiquity, as men- 
tioned in the Mishnah (Sabbath, 6.10): “They may go out ... with a nail [from] a sus- 
pended [person] as a means of healing (AxIBT MwA NATO TON ... PRY). 

St Matt 27.28; Mark 15.27; Luke 23.32—33; John 19.18. 

32 Luke 23.27-31. 

53. Luke 23.32-33. flyovto 5& Kai Etepor KaKodDpyor 500 odv adtd &varpEOfivar. 
Kai OTE TABOV Exi Tov TOXOV TOV KAAODHEVOV Kpavtov, EKet EotadDPWOAV ADTOV Kai 
tod<s KaKovpyousc, Ov pév Ex SeEvdv Sv Sé EE protepdv. Cf. Matt 27.44 (oi ovotav- 
pwbévtes odv adtd); Mark 15.32b (ot cvotavpmpévor odv adtd). 

54 Cf. BROWN, The Death of the Messiah, 2.968. 
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deed [have been condemned] justly, for we are receiving the due reward for that which 
we have done; but this man has done nothing wrong.” 


Thus, the criminals are also victims of an almost anonymous execution 
form. They are however described as being able to talk while suspended, 
which makes a regular impaling fit the description less well than some 
kind of limb-suspension. 


1.7. The Mocking of Jesus 


The synoptics describe some events that occurred while Jesus was sus- 
pended. The general attitude toward the suspended Jesus is portrayed as 
negative. 


Those who were passing by derided him, shaking their heads and saying, “Ha, you who 
would destroy the temple and rebuild it in three days, save yourself, and come down 
from the pole [4x6 to} otavpod].” In the same way also the chief priests, while mock- 
ing him among themselves and with the scribes, said, “He saved others; he cannot save 
himself. Let the Christ, the king of Israel, now come down from the pole [a0 tod 
otavpod], that we may see and believe.” 5° 


Matthew’s account is close to Mark’s, while Luke’s account is much 
briefer.5”? The accounts show that Jesus was attached in such a way that he 
could not release himself. The Markan account implies, at most, that the 
otavpdc of Jesus was tall enough to cause the mockers to ask Jesus to 
come down from the otavpdc. 

The otavpdc appears to extend above the head of Jesus. Luke adds 
after the mockery that there was a sign (titulus) attached above the head 
of Jesus.5* The other gospels mention the sign earlier.5? A challenging fea- 
ture is that they have different wordings. 


55 Luke 23.39-41. cfc 5& tOv KpepacbEvtmv KaKodpywv EPAaog Er adtOV 
AEY@V, OD’ Od et O XpPlotdc; GHoov GEAVTOV Kai NAc. AnoKpLBeic 5& O EtEPOG 
ETLTILAV ADTO EMn, OSE QoBT Od Tov GEdv, STL Ev TH AVTO Kpipatt ei; Kai Nets HEV 
dikatos, Eva yap @v énpdEqpev anxorAapBavopev’ odtosc Sé oddSéV HtTONOV EmpacEv. 

56 Mark 15.29-32. Kai ot mapanopevdpevor eBAaognpovv adtov KivodvtEs THC 
KEQAAAG AVTOAV Kai A€YOVTEG, ODA O KATAAD@V TOV VaOV Kai OiKOSOH@V EV TPLOLV 
Nuépatc, GHoov cEeavtov Katapac ad Tod STavpOd. OpoimMS Kai ot APytEpEtc 
EUMALCOVTES MPOG GAANAOVS HETA TOV Ypappatéav EAEYOV, GAAOVG EGMOEV, EXVTOV OD 
sdvatat coat 6 Xprotds 6 Paced TopanrA ROT aCO vOv a0 TOD GTavpod, tva 
1SOHEV KAI TLOTEDOMPEV. 

57 Matt 27.39-42; Luke 23.35-36. 

58 Luke 23.38. Also Matthew places the sign above Jesus (Matt 27.37). 

59 Matt 27.37; Mark 15.26; John 19.19. 

6° See BROWN, The Death of the Messiah, 2.963-64. Cf. BLINZLER, Der Prozefs 
Jesu, 367-68; SWETE, The Gospel According to St. Mark, 381. Craig Evans suggests ra- 
ther surprisingly that “Mark’s Greek inscription parallels closely the forms found in the 
other Gospels” (EVANS, Mark 8:27-16:20, 503). 
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This is Jesus, the King of the Jews [obt6g gotiv Inoots 6 Bactreds tv Tovdaiwv].°! 
The King of the Jews [6 Baoweds tOv "Tovdaiwv].%? 
This [man is] the King of the Jews [6 Baotreds tév Toviaiwv odtoc].°3 


Jesus the Nazorean, the King of the Jews [Inootcs 6 NaCwpatog 6 Bactreds tHv ‘Iov- 
Saiwv].°4 


No other ancient text has been found that describes such a sign as being 
attached above a condemned suspended victim. The texts appear instead 
to describe a sign hung around the neck of the victim before the execu- 
tion.° 


1.8. The Death of Jesus 


When it comes to the expiration of Jesus, he is described as being alive 
while suspended. Attached to the core of the narrative is Jesus talking on 
the otavpdc. The event goes as follows according to Matthew. 


From the sixth hour there was darkness over all the land until the ninth hour. And about 
the ninth hour Jesus said with a loud voice, nA nA Aewa ooPax8avt, that is, “My God, 
my God, why have you forsaken me?” Some of them who stood there, when they had 
heard it, said that this [man] is calling [for] Elijah. And at once one of them ran and got a 
sponge, filled it with sour wine, put it on a stick, and gave it to him to drink. The others 
said, “Let [him] be, let us see whether Elijah will come to save him.” Jesus screamed 
with a loud voice and gave up his breath. 


It is beyond doubt that Jesus, according to the Gospel accounts, was sus- 
pended ante-mortem — it was an execution. Jesus was suspended in some 


61 


Matt 27.37. 
62 Mark 15.26. 
6 Luke 23.38. 


64 John 19.19. 

65 Contra BEASLEY-MURRAY, John, 346; BLINZLER, Der Prozefs Jesu, 362; 
HENGEL and SCHWEMER, Jesus und das Judentum, 614-15. See Suet. Calig. 32.2; Dom. 
10.1. Cf. also the fourth-century author Cass. Dio, 54.3.7. The remark by Davies and 
Allison on the theme is thus correct, “[b]Jut we know of no evidence that the résumé was 
then fastened to the cross as a sort of ridiculing epitaph. Perhaps the singularity of the 
titulus being so displayed was the cause of its being remembered” (DAVIES and ALLI- 
SON, Matthew, 615). 

Matt 27.45-50. &n0 5& EKTNS pac oKdtocg EYEVETO Eni NAGA TI Yiv EWS 
Opac Evatyc. mepi SE tThv Evatynv Opav avePdnoev O Inoots Pwvi PHEYaAN AEYOv, NAL 
NAL Aewa oaPayOavi; Todt Eotiv, OEE ov OEE HOD, ivati HE EYKATEAIMEC; tives SE TOV 
Exel EOTHKOTOV AKovoavtEes EAEYOV O11 HAtav Povet odtoc. Kai EvBEwWS Spapadv etc EE 
QUTO@V Kat AaBOv ondyyov TANHoOas te GEovG Kai nEpLOEeic KaAGUa@ ExdTICEV AdDTOV. Oi 
d& Aoinol EAEyov’ Ages lSmpev ci Epyetar HAiac owowv avtov. 6 5& Inoots mdAIV 
Kpacgacs Povi] peyaAn aofikev tO nvedpa. See also Mark 15.34-37; Luke 23.46; John 
19.28—30. 
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way on a otavpoc in order to be executed. No parallel for a death cry at 
the point of death while suspended has been found during the present 
investigation.” 


2. Acts 


In Acts the execution of Jesus is mentioned in a proclamatory setting. 
The terminology is more diverse than it was in the gospels. The first text 
is a good example of this. 


You men, Israelites, listen to these words; Jesus of Nazareth, a man attested to you by 
God through mighty works, wonders and signs, which God did among you through 
him, as you yourselves know, this man, handed over to you by the determined will and 
foreknowledge of God, you have by lawless hands attached [to an execution device] and 
executed [npoonnEavtes &vetrate].°° 


The text presents Peter as saying that Jesus was attached to something in 
such a way that he expired, but it still does not say in which way.®? Some 
verses later in the same chapter Peter uses the terminology used in the 


67 There is surprising silence about the fact that two of the best manuscripts of the 
New Testament, the Codices Sinaiticus and Vaticanus, describe Jesus as being killed by a 
soldier’s spear instead of the suspension per se. Matt 27.49 according to codex Sinaiticus: 
“The others said, ‘Let [him] be, let us see whether Elijah will come to save him.’ Anoth- 
er took a spear and pierced his side, and out came water and blood” (OI- 
AEAONTOIEAErO | APEciAWMENE! | EPXETAIHAIACCW | CON (corrected from 
CWCAlI in the codex) AYTONAAAOC | AEAABWAOrXH | ENYZENAYTOYTH | 
TIAEYPANKAIESHA | CENYAWPKAIAI | MA). 

The reading is usually reckoned as intrusion from John 19.34 (e.g.., METZGER, A Tex- 
tual Commentary, 59; BROWN, The Death of the Messiah, 2.1065—-66; NOLLAND, Mat- 
thew, 1201). However, it might be worth a second thought considering the diverse 
methods that are described in the studied suspension accounts. If there was no fixed 
punishment form called crucifixion in the time of Jesus, a reading that Jesus died by the 
spear instead of a “cross” is more plausible (see PENNELLS, “The Spear Thrust,” 99-115; 
DAVIES and ALLISON, Matthew, 627 n. 81). Such a reading would, e.g., contextualize 
the death cry (see DAVIES and ALLISON, Matthew, 627), which becomes less surprising 
if it is read as a reaction to a spear thrust. 

Acts 2.22-24. &vdpec TopanAttat, &koboate tovc Adyous Todtovc Inoodv tov 
NaCwpatov, avipa arodederypEvov A210 tod BEod Eic DUAc SUVaPEOL KAI TEPACL KAT 
ONnEtoic otc ExoinoEV St AdTOD O BEG Ev HEOW DH@V, KABA ADTOI O1SatTE, TODTOV TH 
Opiopévy PovAt Kai mpoyv@oet Tod BE0d Exdotov 51a YELPOG Avoww@V TpoonNEavtEs 
avEetAate. 

69 The BDAG goes some steps too far when it offers “nail (to a cross)” as meaning 
of xpoonnyvivat. See also Barrett who discusses the connection between the text and 
crucifixion (BARRETT, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 141). 
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gospels, when he refers to Jesus as “this Jesus whom you suspended” 
[todtov tov Inootv ov bpETs Eotavpwocate].7° 

Two other speeches by Peter reflect the terminology used in Deuter- 
onomy 21.22-23. In both texts Peter accuses the Jewish leadership of hav- 
ing killed Jesus and “suspended him on wood” [kxpeptoavtes éni 
EvAOv].7" Also Paul of Acts refers to Jesus’ execution tool with EdAov 
once.”* 


3. The Epistles Attributed to Paul 


In the epistles which commonly are directly connected with Paul, the 
verb otavpodv is used ten times and the noun otavpdcs seven times.73 In 
these epistles the noun occurs three times.’4 In all instances the words 
occur in various settings of conflict and are mainly used figuratively. Paul 
uses the words in a theological and metaphorical sense. 

In the letter to the Romans, Paul’s argument for the inadequacy of a 
continued life in sin for a Christian is “that our old man was execut- 
ed/suspended with [Christ] [ovveotavpo0n].”75 The otavp-stem is not 
used beyond this in Romans. 

In the Corinthian correspondence, the words are introduced in direct 
connection with the conflict. Paul points out the inappropriateness of a 
divided church, with a rhetorical question. 


Is Christ divided? Was Paul suspended [éotavp6n] for you, or were you baptized in 
the name of Paul?7® 


Paul stresses that he has not contributed to the division; his mission is to 
preach about Christ, and especially about the otavpdg of Christ (1.17). 
The essence of Paul’s gospel is the otavpdg of Christ (1.18). He preached 
a Christ who has been suspended on a otavpdcg (1.23). The only thing he 


7° Acts 2.36 (a similar expression is used in 4.10). Page notes the emphasis made by 
the author by placing dv dpets éotavpmoate last in the sentence (PAGE, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 93). 

7* Acts 5.303 10.39. 

7* Acts 13.29. 

75 Rom. 6.6 (ovveotavpoen); 1 Cor 1.13 (€otavphOn), 23 (€otavpwpévov), 2.2 
(Eotavpapéevov), 8 (Eotadpwoav); 2 Cor 13.4 (EotavpwOn); Gal 2.19 (ovveotadpwopat), 
3.1 (EOTAVPMPEVOG), 5.24 (EoTADPWOAV), 6.14 (EoTADPWTAL). OTMVPdG: 1 Cor 1.17, 18; 
Gal 5.11, 6.12, 14; Phil 2.8, 3.18. 

74 Eph 2.16; Col 1.20, 2.14. 

75 Rom 6.6. Sti 6 TAAALOS NL@V &VOpwnos ovveotavpwHOn. 

76 1 Cor 1.13. WEWEPLoOTat 6 Xptotdc; pn MadAoc éotavpobyn drép dav, 7 Eic Td 
Ovopna TlabAov sPantioente; 
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wanted to know among the Corinthians was Christ, and him as being 
suspended on a otavpdg [kai todtov éotavpapévov] (2.2), suspended 
[éotadpwmoav] by the rulers of this age (2.8). In Second Corinthians, Paul 
adds that Jesus was suspended [éotavpwOn] in weakness (2 Cor 13.4). 

In Galatians, Paul presents himself as being together with Christ on 
the otavpdc [Xpiotd ovveotadpapat] (Gal 2.19) and the Galatians as 
having Jesus displayed for their eyes as suspended on the otavpdc 
[EotavpapEvoc] (3.1). 

In the next occurrence of the theme, Paul refers to Deuteronomy 
21.22-23 in such a way that two basic problems call for attention. Paul 
uses this text when he deals with the theological meaning of the death of 
Jesus. 


Christ has redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us. For it is 
written, cursed is everyone who is suspended on wood [6 kpepapevos éni EDA 00].77 


First, does Paul stress the nature of the suspension tool? If so, it is worth 
noticing that the Hebrew text of Deuteronomy 21.23 appears to say that 
a person suspended on anything is cursed by God.’* There is no particu- 
lar suspension tool mentioned.7? The currently almost universally added 
strophe “on wood” is absent, not only in the Hebrew text, but also in the 
old versions (Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion), Peshitta, Targumim 
Ongelos, Neofiti and Pseudo-Jonathan. The suspension tool is added in 
the Vulgate, Septuagint and the Temple Scroll (11 QTemple 64.12). This is 
puzzling, considering how important the wood-feature appears to be- 
come for Paul (who essentially follows the Septuagint in his quotation in 
Gal 3.13). 

Secondly, Paul’s usage of the text puts the definition question in focus. 
The implied definition of the present investigation — built upon Kuhn’s 
definition — places Deuteronomy 21.22-23 outside the boundaries of 
“crucifixion.” To put it in other words, a crucifixion is essentially that 
which happened to Jesus — an execution by suspension, and that is not 
what Deuteronomy 21.22-23 describes. Paul nevertheless connects the 
text of Deuteronomy with the death of Jesus. 

Thus, Paul connects the death of Jesus, an ante-mortem suspension, 
with the text of Deuteronomy 21.22-—23, which describes a post-mortem 
suspension. He connects an event within the boundaries of the definition 
of the label “crucifixion” with a text that describes an event that falls out- 


77 —- Gal 3.13. Xprotosg Huds eEnydpacev ex tig Kata&pac tod vowov yevopEevosc Drép 
NHOV KATAPA, OTL YEYPANTAL, ENLKATAPATtOS THs O KpEWapEvos Ent EVAov. 

78 See the comments on the text, on pp. 216-17. 

7? Longenecker discusses how Paul’s quotation differs from the Old Testament 
readings, without mentioning the added suspension tool of v. 23 (LONGENECKER, Ga- 
latians, 122). 
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side the boundaries. Is it then possible to uphold a definition that contra- 
dicts the view of Paul? Is it possible to say that crucifixion is one thing 
(an execution), while Paul apparently says that it is another thing (not 
necessarily an execution)? The answer is yes. 

The reason for this is that it pinpoints the basic theory of this investi- 
gation: the late date of the present label “crucifixion.” It might be chal- 
lenging for a contemporary reader that Paul connects the death of Jesus 
with Deuteronomy 21.22-23, but not for Paul (or the author of the Tem- 
ple Scroll, for that matter). The present reader sees a distinct punishment 
form called “crucifixion” which is not compatible with Deuteronomy 
21.22-23. Paul did not see this distinct punishment. For Paul, otavpdc 
and otavpodv refer to a diverse suspension punishment in which a person 
could be suspended alive in order to be killed (like Jesus) or suspended as 
a corpse after an execution (as in Deut 21.22-23). 

Thus, Galatians 3.13 is a witness that Paul — as well as his Jewish and 
non-Jewish predecessors — saw the suspension punishments as a large and 
diverse entity. The way Jesus happened to die was but one form of a 
whole spectrum of suspension punishment. If this conclusion is correct, it 
will strengthen the basic thesis of the present investigation that the an- 
cient world — the Jewish included — was simply not interested in what 
way or in what condition a victim was suspended. The important feature 
was something else: that someone in some condition was displayed as 
defeated and in shame. 

As a consequence, it appears that it was not important for Paul that 
Jesus died on the otavpdc. If this view is correct, Paul’s point of view in 
Galatians 3.13 is that Jesus could have been stoned before the suspension 
and then been suspended on wood — post-mortem — he would be a curse 
anyhow. Beyond the texts of Paul, also the Temple Scroll links Deuter- 
onomy 21.22-23 to an executionary suspension.*° From a Jewish point of 
view, it is not so important whether the condemned were dead or alive 
when suspended, or in what way they were suspended. A suspended de- 
caying body in the countryside would defile the land anyway. Paul fol- 
lows this Jewish view when he connects Deuteronomy 21.22-23 with the 
execution of Jesus. 

It is worth notice that the original Jewish position (at least the one 
expressed in Deut 21.22-23) appears not to be locked to a suspension tool 
of wood, as the position expressed in the Temple Scroll and by Paul does. 

In the rest of Galatians, Paul returns to use otavpdc as a representative 
for the heart of the message (5.11; 6.12). Those who belong to Christ have 
suspended [gotabdpwoav] their flesh with its passions and desires (5.24). 
The only thing that matters for Paul is the otavpdcg of Christ, through 


oo: a 1QTemple*(11Q19) col. 64, line 6-13, on pp. 229-30. 
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which the world is suspended [éotabdpwto1] and dead to him, and he to 
the world (6.12). 

In Philippians, Paul refers directly to the death of Jesus and the tool by 
which he died (i.e., not metaphorically or using it as a rhetorical tool), 
when he states that Jesus humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death - and specifies that the death occurred on a otavpdc (Phil 2.8). 
Otherwise Paul uses the noun figuratively, as a representative for the 
message about Christ, as he does in the next occurrence of otavpdc in 
Philippians, when he complains about some adversaries who are “enemies 
of the otavpdc of Christ” (3.18). 

In the disputed epistles, the author uses otavpdc in a rather Pauline 
way. Ephesians uses otavpdc as a label of the instrument through which 
Jesus has brought reconciliation between Jews and Gentiles (Eph 2.16). In 
Colossians it is the blood of the otavpdg that brought reconciliation, this 
time between God and all things (Col 1.20). And he did this by erasing 
the record that stood against the believers with its legal demands by “nail- 
ing it to the otavpdc” [mpoondmoas adtd TH otavpd] (2.14). If the ety- 
mology of the verb is stressed, this verse is the only direct indication of 
any nails used to attach Jesus to the otavpdc.*! 


4. The Epistles Not Attributed to Paul 


The epistle to the Hebrews presents a special problem in the field of 
otavp-terminology. d&vactavpoty, frequently used in the extra-Biblical 
ancient texts, is used for the only time in the Biblical texts. And it is as- 
sumed to be used in an unfamiliar way. 


If they fall away, it is impossible to again renew to repentance [&vaxatviCev] those who 
have once been enlightened, and have tasted the heavenly gift, and were made partakers 
of the Holy Spirit, and have tasted the goodness of the word of God and the powers of 
the age to come, since they [again] for themselves suspend [avactavpodvtac] the son of 
God and subject him to disgrace. *? 


81 As noted, the only reference to any nails beyond this is when John, and possibly 


Luke, mention the marks of nails in Jesus’ hands in the post-resurrection narrative (John 
20.25; Luke 24.39). 

2 Heb 6.4-6. &bvatov yap tods &xaE PwticbEvtAc, YevOapEVOUG TE Tiic 5wpEdc 
TG EXOVPAVLOD KAI PETOXOVG YEVNOEVTAS AVEDLATOS KYLOV Kai KAAOV YEVOALEVODG 
Bc0d Pipa Svvdpetc TE WEAAOVTOS AiMvosg Kai TapanEeodvtac, TAAL avaKatvilerv Eic 
HLETAVOLAV, AVAOTAVPODVTAG EAVTOTC TOV DIOV TOD BEOdD Kai napaderypatiCovtac. 
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The denotation of the prefix ava in &vactavpotv has been subjected toa 
lengthy discussion.*} The context implies the meaning “again” instead of 
simply “up.”°4 

On the one hand, as the Bauer lexicon stresses, the prefix ava of 
&vactavpodv always simply denotes “up” in the earlier Greek litera- 
ture.®5 However, some other compound verbs with ava are used in a dif- 
ferent way. &vayevvav (1 Pet 1.3, 23) ought to denote “to be born again,” 
&vaCAv (Luke 15.24; Rom 7.9) “to come back to life” and &va@GAXELWw 
(Phil 4.10) “to bloom again.” &vaBAénew denotes “to look up” (Matt 
14.19) but also “to regain sight” (Matt 11.5; Luke 7.22), &viotévar de- 
notes not only “to raise up” but especially in the sense “to bring back to 
life” (e.g., Matt 17.9; Mark 8.31; Luk 18.33; Joh 20.9). Thereby it is at 
least possible that &vaotavpotv could be seen as some kind of homony- 
mous neologism denoting “to suspend again.”* Prefixes can be used in a 
way that diverges from their basic usage in both Greek and Latin.*” 

On the other hand, it is not necessary to force such meaning on ava. 
The reason behind the author’s choice of &vaotavpodv instead of the 
expected otavpobdv might be rhetorical. The verb follows another verb 
with the same prefix, dvaxoviler. 88 It is impossible to again [né&Atv] 
“deliver up to the new” [&vakatviCetv] the once enlightened, since they, 
in that case, [again (naA.v)] deliver Jesus up to the otavpds, for their own 
sake. Thus, the “again” is implied by the context (not least by éavtotg; 
the Son of God will be once again suspended, this time “for the apostates 
themselves”),®? not forced upon ava. The somewhat tautologous expres- 
sion NAW G&vaKarviCerv — the verb itself includes an idea of repeated ac- 
tion” — strengthens the assumption that m&A1v influences the understand- 
ing of both verbs. Thus, &vaotavpotv appears here to be used in the 
same way as otavpodv would have been.%? 


83 See discussion and references in ATTRIDGE and KOESTER, The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 170. 

84 Sv. BDAG. Cf. BRUCE, The Epistle to the Hebrews, 138 n. 7; SCHNEIDER, 
“OtTavPOG,” 584. 

®5 S.v. BDAG. 

86 Cf. ELLINGWORTH, The Epistle to the Hebrews, 324-25. 

87 A partly similar phenomenon can be seen in a Latin verb. The prefix in, which 
usually makes a noun negative (e.g., infelix) or has its usual prepositional usage in com- 
pound with a verb (e.g., incendare), gets another usage in instaurare (e.g., Val. Max. 
1.7.4). The verb, with an obvious etymological connection to otavpdg (s.v. OLD), de- 
notes that something should be built, started or restored again. Thus, the usage of in- 
staurare is close to that of restaurare (the origin of the English word “restore”). 

See MOFFATT, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 79. 

89 See WESTCOTT, The Epistle to the Hebrews, 153. 

9° See ELLINGWORTH, Hebrews, 323. 

9* Sv. L&N. Cf. KUHN, “d&ivaotavpdo,” 92. 
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There is one additional occurrence of the otavp-stem in Hebrews, but 
that text (12.2) simply mentions that Jesus endured the otavpdc, without 
further information. Beside Philippians 2.8, this is the only time outside 
the gospels where otavpdg is used strictly literally.” 


5. Revelation 


The last occurrence of the otavp-stem in the canonical text follows the 
steps of the majority of the previous texts. 


Their corpses [lie] in the street of the great city, which spiritually is called Sodom and 
Egypt, where also their Lord was suspended [éotavpw0n].73 


This symptomatically uninformative text ends the text survey of the pre- 
sent investigation. 


6. Conclusion — The New Testament 


The New Testament contains several references to suspension punish- 
ments, in which otavp-terminology is mainly used.94 The majority of the 
texts refer to the execution of Jesus, but a small number of other victims 
are mentioned as well.95 One common theme is the meager description of 
the suspension punishments; this is striking in the gospel accounts of the 
death of Jesus. 

The answer to the third basic question of the present investigation is 
that the gospel authors only offer a series of brief and more or less non- 
informative reports. Before the execution account per se, the Jesus of the 
gospels talks about his imminent death, without any clarifying additions 
except that he will be suspended on a otavpdc.” There is also a speech 
about discipleship by Jesus, reflected in some accounts, in which Jesus 
uses otavpdc metaphorically.” The problem is that these texts do not 


92 Cf. KUHN, “otavpic,” 268. 

93 Rev 11.8. kal 16 NTA adtOv Eni tig TAATELAS Thc MOAEWGS TTS HEYAATNGS, tC 
KQAETTAL NVEVHATLKGS LOSouwa Kai Atyvntos, StOVv Kai O KDPLOG ADTH@V EOTAVPHOEN. 

94 =&vacKoroniCetv is not used. oxdAoy is used once (2 Cor 12.7), but without ref- 
erence to a suspension punishment. 

95 The two criminals executed together with Jesus (Matt 27.28; Mark 15.27; Luke 
23.32-33; John 19.18); prophets, wise men and scribes (Matt 23.34); “our old self” (Rom 
6.6); Paul metaphorically suspended (1 Cor 1.13; Gal 2.19). 

96 Matt 16.21; 17.22—23; 20.18-19; 26.1-4; Mark 8.31-32; 9.31; Luke 9.22; 9.43b-44 
(Luke 24.6b-7). 

97 Matt 16.24-25; Mark 8.34-35; Luke 9.23-24. 
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reveal what carrying a otavpdc actually is. What are left are six glimpses 
of the execution of Jesus. 

First, the cry for the execution of Jesus, attested by all four gospels.% 
The people, or at least a part of them, together with the high priest and 
some officers, shout otadpov otadpov adtdv and add nothing to that. 
Second, the result of the cry according to the gospels. Jesus is handed 
over iva otavpw64 and nothing is added to that. Third, the description of 
the carrying of the execution tool. Jesus is aided (the synoptics) or him- 
self carries (John) his otavpdc, without any further explanation of what 
he actually is carrying (e.g., whether it was a part of the tool or the whole 
tool), or for what purpose it was done.? Fourth, the all too brief descrip- 
tions of the execution itself. Nothing is added beyond the use of otav- 
potv.'°° Fifth, the descriptions of Jesus suspended on the otavpds. Jesus 
is alive and talking while suspended.'® This indicates that the suspension 
method is described as endurable, at least for a while. This makes impal- 
ing less probable and hanging impossible as the suspension of the texts. 
Beyond that, Jesus is derided on the otavpdc.'” He is challenged to come 
down from the otavpdg, which suggests both that he is attached in such a 
way that he could not release himself and that the otavpdc is high to 
some extent. Sixth, the description of the events surrounding the resur- 
rection, which to some extent refer back to the execution. But these texts 
do not add anything but the notion that Jesus is tov éotavpmpévov.'> It 
is in the events after the resurrection that John, and perhaps Luke, men- 
tion the nails indirectly.'% 

Thus, in the end the gospel accounts of the execution form that ended 
Jesus’ life are strikingly sparse.'°’> What can be said about it constitutes 
only some vague contours: According to the gospels Jesus is executed by 
a suspension punishment. A otavpdg is carried by Jesus and/or a passer- 
by named Simon. It is not clear what is carried and for what purpose it 
was carried. On the execution locus, Jesus is somehow attached to a 
otavpds. No nails are mentioned in the suspension accounts. They are 
implied in the post-resurrection account of John. Jesus expires after sev- 
eral hours on the otavpos, still quickly enough to surprise the soldiers. 


98 Matt 27.22-23; Mark 15.13-14; Luke 23.18-23a; John 18.39-40; 19.6, 15. 

99 Matt 27.31b-32; Mark 15.20b—21; Luke 23.26; John 19.16b-17. 

TO° Matt 27.35; Mark 15.23-26; Luke 23.33; John 19.17. 

Matt 27.45-47; Mark 15.34; Luke 23.46; John 19.28-30. 

Matt 27.39-42; Mark 15.29-32; Luke 23.3 5-36. 

703, Matt 28.5; Mark 16.6 (Luke 23.7). 

104 John 20.25; Luke 24.39. 

The gospel accounts of Jesus’ execution might thus be troublesome to label as, 
e.g., “defensible historical account of his crucifixion” (O’COLLINS, “Crucifixion,” 
1209). There is not much of a description to label as “historical account.” 
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The contribution of Acts and the letters is also meager. In both Acts 
and the epistles, the execution tool of Jesus is referred to as EdAov, by a 
reference to Deuteronomy 21.22-23.!% Paul uses the otavp-stem as both 
a vehicle for, and the center of, his message. By rhetorical questions (e.g., 
1 Cor 1.13) in order to pinpoint the core of the gospel (e.g., 1 Cor 1.18), 
Paul connects the otavp-stem with the heart of his mission. The otavp- 
stem is both a tool and the message in Paul’s hands. But when it comes to 
the effort to understand the descriptions of the event on Calvary, Paul 
has less to offer. The only direct reference to the event is the reference to 
the otavpds in Philippians 2.8. In Ephesians 2.16 the otavpdc is the in- 
strument of reconciliation, while it is the blood of the otavpdg in the Co- 
lossians 1.20. It is also Colossians which offers the second indirect indica- 
tion of nails used in the execution of Jesus (2.14). 

The letter of Hebrews offers a disputed usage of &vaotavpodv (6.6), 
but the text does not add anything to the knowledge of what is described 
as happening on Calvary. Revelation picks up the piercing theme from 
John and Zechariah but ends up as uninformative as so many previous 
texts. 

The positive evaluation of the gospel accounts of Hengel and Chap- 
man is thus challenged. The accounts are only slightly more comprehen- 
sive, but only when it comes to the length of the accounts. They are not 
more detailed. They only offer some more information about the preced- 
ing events and the aftermath of the suspension. When it comes to the sus- 
pension itself, they are just as meager as other text. Thereby, Stockbauer’s 
observation of the level of information offered by the gospels does most 
justice to the texts. 

There is, however, one additional question that needs to be addressed. 
As mentioned in the introduction,’ the possibility that the studied 
words derive some of their present distinctiveness from the death of Jesus 
is taken into consideration in this investigation. However, when the Gos- 
pels were written, that process was already a reality. There is a good pos- 
sibility that otavpdc, when used by the evangelists, already had been 
charged with a distinct denotation — from Calvary. When, e.g., Mark used 
the noun it could have meant “cross” in the sense in which the Church 
later perceived it. That could be seen as an explanation for the scarcity of 
additional information about the nature of the punishment. In the period 
about 40 years after the death of Jesus, a contemporary reader/hearer of 
the Gospels probably knew what was going on when a otavpdc was 
mentioned, since people might have seen one or heard stories about it. 
But present-day readers do not have the same level of secondary infor- 


106 Acts 5.30; 10.39; Gal 3.13. 
07 See pp. 30-31. 
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mation. They are left with what the texts themselves have to offer. Hence, 
the Gospel accounts probably show that otavpdc could signify “cross” in 
the mentioned sense, but they do not show that it always did so. 

Thus, the contribution of the New Testament is a description of the 
archetype of crucifixion, the crucifixion, but not the archetype of the 
contemporary or traditional view of crucifixion. The contemporary or 
traditional label “crucifixion” obviously contains much more than the 
New Testament offers. The source of this label is then to be found else- 
where. 

If the suggestion of a holistic view of the terminology is heeded, that 
there was no distinct punishment of “crucifixion” before the death of 
Jesus, it is plausible to say that crucifixion, so to speak, came into being 
on Calvary — or rather in the later Christian interpretation of the texts 
describing the events on Calvary. 


Chapter Six 


Discussion with Reference Literature and Scholars 


In the present chapter the insights from previous chapters regarding the 
suspension punishments in general and crucifixion punishment in par- 
ticular will form the basis for a discussion with some important lexica and 
dictionaries as well as scholars who have studied the topic of crucifixion. 
The discussion will follow three main lines: the issue of definition, that of 
terminology, and not least the conclusions earlier scholars have drawn 
from the source material, with special attention to the presentation of 
their insights. 

The three fields of discussion are to some extent overlapping. The view 
of the (modern) definition is interwoven with the opinion of the usage of 
the (ancient) terms, and both have a bearing on how the studied punish- 
ment is understood — and thus described. The same text can thus appear 
in two or three sections, but different aspects of the text are in focus. 
Which aspect is indicated by the headings. 


1. Discussion One — The Definition of Crucifixion 


After this survey of ancient suspension accounts, the center of attention 
will be moved back to the implied definition for evaluation. What kind of 
actions should thus be covered by the designation “crucifixion”? Special 
attention will be paid to punishments which are somehow related to the 
punishment traditionally called “crucifixion,” such as impaling, hanging, 
and suspension of corpses (i.e., other forms of human suspensions). Some 
of the studied investigations, as well as some additional monographs, dic- 
tionaries and articles, deal more or less briefly with the question. 

It is now obvious that not every occurrence of, e.g., (ava)otavpodv, 
d&vaoKkoAoniCer, otavpdc, crux, patibulum or 7°n should be labeled 
“crucifixion.” There ought to be other criteria used to sift out this kind of 
punishment than the sole occurrence of one of the studied terms. As has 
been seen in previous chapters, the major criterion is the context. There 
are, however, some more or less visible opinions about what a crucifixion 
is. These will be addressed here. The key problem is whether the closest 
variations of suspension punishments — suspension of corpses and impal- 
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ing — should be covered by the designation “crucifixion” or not. There 
are some contradictory opinions in this field, and an attempt to clarify the 
issue will be made here. 


1.1. An Execution 


The majority of scholars do not to include the suspension of corpses 
within the designation “crucifixion.” During his survey of the historical 
origin of crucifixion, Fulda offers a brief definition of crucifixion. 


Der Ursprung der eigentlichen Kreuzigung, d. h. des Aufhangens lebender Menschen, 
damit sie durch langsam todenden Schmerz sterben, zeigt auf den tiefern Orient hin.* 


A crucifixion is, according to Fulda, the suspension of a living person 
doomed to suffer an extended death struggle. 

As has been seen,? Kuhn follows Fulda’s view and excludes both im- 
paling and suspension of corpses from the designation “crucifixion,” but 


he adds: 


Die antiken Texte bzw. die dort benutzten Worter unterscheiden die médglichen 
Vorgange nicht immer deutlich, so daf — jedenfalls dem heutigen Leser — 6fter nicht klar 
ist, was gemeint ist (es geht vor allem um die Unterscheidung von Kreuzigung im ei- 
gentlichen Sinn, von Pfahlung Lebender und einer entsprechenden Behandlung bereits 
Hingerichteter).3 


Kuhn mentions that the methods of crucifixion could vary to a great ex- 
tent. The diversity in the implementation of the punishment results in 
problems for determining what the ancient texts refer to. 


Der Vorgang dessen, was man mit Kreuzigung bezeichnen kann, variiert sehr stark. Die 
deutsche und z. B. auch die englische Sprache verbindet mit ‘Kreuz’, dass eine vertikale 
Linie von einer horizontalen ‘gekreuzt’ wird. Das griechische und _lateinische 
Hauptstichwort fiir ,Kreuz“, otavpdc und crux, setzen das bekanntlich nicht voraus, 
sondern bezeichnet an sich einfach das ,,Marterholz“ im allgemeinen (so crux) bzw. den 
»Pfahl* (so otavpdc).* 


Nevertheless, Kuhn offers his four features that together constitute a cru- 
cifixion.’ These suggestions have been approved by the present investiga- 
tion and used to coin the implied definition presented in the introduction. 


FULDA, Das Kreuz, 49 (cf. 54). 

Introduction, p. 28; KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 679. 

KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 679. 

KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 679. 

First, it is a suspension. Second, it is a completed or intended execution. Third, 
the execution tool was a pole, with or without a crossbeam. Fourth, it resulted in an 
extended death struggle. 
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These characteristics cohere well with the common perceptions of the 
English designation “crucifixion.”° 

Chapman, too, hesitates to label all suspensions of human bodies as 
instances of crucifixions, and follows a traditional English usage of the 
term. A crucifixion is “the executionary suspension of a person on a 
cross-shaped object.”” Of these two scholars, Kuhn offers the most elab- 
orate definition, with his four characteristics of the punishment in focus. 
The majority of common lexica and dictionaries treat the punishment of 
crucifixion as a form of capital punishment — an execution.® 


1.2. In the Strict Sense, an Execution 


Hengel’s view of the punishment of crucifixion is harder to trace. He ap- 
pears to represent a slightly different approach even though he also 
stresses the variations in the suspension method. Hengel does not offer 
any elaborate definition in the sense Kuhn did, or identify the limits of 
the designation “crucifixion” as Chapman did. 

Hengel’s opinion about the outer limits for the designation “crucifix- 
ion” becomes slightly visible during his discussion on the usage of the 
ancient terms. He has some important observations regarding the varia- 
tions in texts that contain references to crucifixions, as has been seen in 
the conclusions on Herodotus above.? It is not always clear whether the 
crucifixion victim was dead or alive.'° Thereby Hengel appears to include 
a post-mortem suspension in his definition of crucifixion. But with some 
additional features found in his text taken into consideration, his opinion 
becomes less visible. 

First, the English translation of his comment on Herodotus’ use of the 
terminology, “[a]s a rule, Herodotus uses the verb &vackodoniCe of 
living men and Gvaotavpotv for corpses,”"! differs slightly from the 
German edition: “Herodot gebraucht ftir das Aufhangen Lebender in der 


S.v. OED; WNID; MED. 

CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 32. 

S.v., e.g., DNP; OCD; NCE; NIBD; APE; EB. 
See p. 56. 

“A particular problem is posed by the fact that the form of crucifixion varied 
considerably. Above all, there is not always a clear distinction between crucifixion of the 
victim while he is still alive and the display of the corpse of someone who has been exe- 
cuted in a different fashion. In both cases it was a matter of subjecting the victim to the 
utmost indignity. As a rule, Herodotus uses the verb &vacKodontCew of living men and 
&vaotavpodv for corpses. Ctesias, on the other hand, uses only &vaotavpiCer for both. 
The common factor in all these verbs is that the victim — living or dead — was either 
nailed or bound to a stake, oxdAow or otavpdc. The texts do not always make it clear 
whether cross-beams were used here” (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 24). 

*t HENGEL, Crucifixion, 24. 
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Regel das Verb a&vaockodoniCetv und fiir das Pfahlen des Leichnams 
a&vactavpotv.”'? In the German version it appears that Hengel suggests 
that Herodotus uses &vaotavpotv for impaling of corpses, while the 
English translation simply leaves this out. One problem is that Hengel 
does not define what he refers to with “Pfahlung.” Some lines later he 
describes the different alternatives for attachment with “festgenagelt bzw. 
ausgebunden,” which indicates that he does not have a regular impaling in 
mind after all.3 In another chapter, he places crucifixion and impaling 
side by side, and stresses the close connection between them." 

Second, Hengel adds a crucial thought on the same page as the text 
discussed above. 


Polycrates of Samos, for instance, the most famous example in antiquity, was not cruci- 
fied in the strict sense; he was lured by the satrap Oroites into Persian territory, killed 
‘in an unspeakable (cruel) way’ and his body fastened to a stake: &xoxteivac 5é piv odK 
G&Eiws atnyHOLos ‘Opoitns a&veotabdpwoe (Herodotus, History, 3.125.3). Nevertheless, 
later tradition saw him as the prototype of the crucified victim whose fate represented a 
sudden change from supreme good fortune to the uttermost disaster." 


Thus, a suspension of a corpse is not a crucifixion in the strict sense, ac- 
cording to Hengel. Having said that, Hengel leaves the reader in uncer- 
tainty regarding in what sense he uses the label “crucifixion.” Is it only 
crucifixion in “the strict sense”, as he mentions in the latter text, or is it 
the crucifixion whose form “varied considerably,” as he mentions earlier 
on the same page? 

Thus, Hengel shows indirectly that in his opinion a crucifixion in the 
strict sense is an execution while impaling and suspension of corpses are 
something else. It follows that Hengel’s border of the designation “cruci- 
fixion” is more flexible than Kuhn’s and Chapman’s. There are, however, 
scholars that go further down this path. 


1.3. Not Necessarily an Execution 


Another way is to include suspensions of corpses in the designation “cru- 
cifixion.” This opinion is expressed in some New Testament dictionaries. 
In his article “Crucifixion” in the Anchor Bible Dictionary, O’Collins 
defines “Crucifixion” as: 


‘2 HENGEL, “Mors turpissima crucis,” 138. 


3 Tbid., 139. 
‘4 HENGEL, Crucifixion, 76. 
*S HENGEL, Crucifixion, 24. 
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The act of nailing or binding a living victim or sometimes a dead person to a cross or 
stake (stauros or skolops) or a tree (xylon).%¢ 


Similarly, the Oxford Companion to the Bible defines “Crucifixion” as: 


The act of nailing or binding a person to a cross or tree, whether for executing or for 
exposing the corpse.’” | 


According to John R. Donahue in the Eerdman’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
a “crucifixion” is: 
A particularly horrible mode of punishment by which a person (or sometimes the 


corpse of an executed victim) was nailed or bound to a cross (Gk. staurds, {; also in the 
form of an X- or T-shaped structure), or to a stake or tree." 


Hence, the post-mortem punishments which Chapman and the implied 
definition of the present investigation label as “suspensions” are included 
in the designation “crucifixion.” Yet the question of what to do with im- 
paling, and how - if possible — to distinguish this punishment from the 
punishment Jesus was subjected to according to a traditional view, are 
still left out by the authors. 


1.4. Uncertainty, but Nevertheless a Crucifixion 


In addition to these more or less divergent positions regarding the defini- 
tion of the punishment, several scholars hesitate to mark the boundaries 
and only stress the variation of the punishment form in the ancient world. 
The common theme is the uncertainty of how crucifixion is described in 
the texts. 

With the sacrifice of Jesus on the cross in mind, Stockbauer describes 
crucifixions in the pre-Christian texts in terms of human sacrifices. Re- 
garding the crucifixions in the ancient Greek texts, Stockbauer offers 
some important observations. 


Was wir gegenwartig mit bewusster oder unbewusster Berticksichtigung der weltges- 
chichtlichen Hinrichtung auf Golgatha als Kreuzigung uns denken, das war im Alter- 
thum nicht so streng weder im Begriff noch in der Wirklichkeit fixiert. Die Ei- 
gentiimlichkeiten der verschiedenen Volker spiegeln sich ja nicht bloss im Grossen und 
Bedeutenden, sondern auch im Kleinen und Unbedeutenden und in diesem noch weit 
mehr ab, weil es mit dem taglichen Leben und den Lebensgewohnheiten mehr verwach- 
sen, gleichsam mehr abgegriffen die Spuren der Hande aufweist, die es behandelt haben. 
So ist auch die Strafe der Kreuzigung bei verschiedenen Voélkern sehr verschieden: ja bei 
einem und demselben Volke wieder nach Zeit und Umstanden und Verhiltnissen an- 
ders, und es lasst sich nicht bloss im Vorneherein kein allgemein giiltiger Modus 


16 O’COLLINS, “Crucifixion,” 1207. 
17 METZGER and COOGAN, “Crucifixion,” 141. 
18 DONAHUE, “Crucifixion,” 298. 
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aufstallen, der iiberall ware in Uebung gewesen, wir werden sogar an der Hand der Ges- 
chichte noch an gar vielen dunkeln Stellen vorbeikommen, bei denen wir Gewissheit 
und Licht vermissen. Um einigermassen klare Begriffe zu gewinnen, wollen wir die 
verschiedenen Berichte tiber solche Hinrichtungen am Kreuze getrennt durchgehen, und 
aus den Erzahlungen und Ausdrucksweisen der Autoren die Vorstellungen uns zu 
gewinnen suchen, die sie mit dem Begriff , Kreuzigung“ verbanden.*? 


Thus, the rich diversity of the various crucifixion (N.B.) forms causes 
problems when it comes to tracing references to crucifixions, according 
to Stockbauer. Also Stauffer stresses the diversity in the crucifixion ac- 
counts of ancient texts. 


Die antiken termini fiir die Kreuzigungsstrafe sind recht verschieden. Die Formen der 
Kreuzigungsstrafe sind noch viel verschiedener.*° 


Gerard S. Sloyan has made a similar observation in his book The Cruci- 
fixion of Jesus when he describes the torture of crucifixion. 


From the full range of texts it is impossible to be sure whether impaling corpses on a 
stake (skdlops or staurds) or hanging the condemned up to die is in question. Again, 
whether the victims were affixed by nails or lashed with thongs is not clear in individ- 
ual citations, any more than whether an upright stake alone or a crossbeam also was 


used.”! 


Both Stockbauer, Stauffer and Sloyan pinpoint the variation regarding the 
terminology and the use of the punishment form, and stress the variations 
within crucifixion. All various forms of punishments are still labeled as 
crucifixions. 

Chapman makes, however, a significant contribution to this section 
when he identifies the absent clear boundaries between the various sus- 
pension punishments.”? 


This suggests that in studying the ancient world the scholar is wise not to differentiate 
too rigidly categories of “crucifixion,” “impalement,” and “suspension” (as if these were 
clearly to be distinguished in every instance). Hence, any study of crucifixion concep- 
tions in antiquity must grapple with the broader context of the wide variety of penal 


suspension of human beings.*3 


These critical suggestions about the variations and often imprecise ac- 
counts are approved by the present investigation. But, having made this 
observation, Chapman still leans heavily on Hengel’s investigation and 
labels as crucifixion references texts that are too unspecific to draw any 


‘2 STOCKBAUER, Kunstgeschichte des Kreuzes, 7-8. 
20 STAUFFER, Jerusalem und Rom, 127. 

2t  SLOYAN, The Crucifixion of Jesus, 14-15. 

22 CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 31-32. 

73. CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 32. 
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conclusion about”4 or describe other kinds of punishments.’ In spite of 
the present uncertainty of the designation “crucifixion,” Chapman uses it 
widely. Thereby Chapman represents a methodological problem which 
he shares with several scholars. This problem will be addressed under the 
following heading. 


1.5. A Better Way: A Suspension Among Others 


In spite of a well-defined narrow definition (e.g., Kuhn), a less-defined 
narrow definition (e.g., Hengel), a well-defined wide definition (e.g., 
O’Collins) or the mere stressing of the variations (e.g., Chapman), schol- 
ars still detect crucifixion events in texts that fall outside or contradict 
their own definition, or should be left unspecified due to the uncertainty. 
Kuhn sees crucifixions in references that are not possible to define 
when it comes to the suspension method.?* Kuhn can also label as cruci- 
fixion references that contain other kinds of punishments.?7 
Hengel labels as crucifixion a whole series of references that are impos- 
sible to define as far as the suspension method is concerned? as well as a 


74 E.g., the suspension used by Alexander the Great and the Diadochs. Chapman 
refers to HENGEL, Crucifixion, 73-74, where the majority of the mentioned texts are 
impossible to define (CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 44 + n. 14). 

75 Chapman refers, e.g., to the torture of Prometheus (CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 11 
Nn. 50). 

2° E.g., Polyb. 1.11.5 (KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 684 n. 197); Diod. Sic. 2.1.10 
(683 + n. 193); Joseph. AJ 19.94 (695-96); BJ 2.253 (711); Plut. Fab. Max. 6.3 (689 n. 
239); Alex. 72.2 (683, 689 n. 239); Ant. 81.1 (689 n. 239); Per. 28.2 (689 n. 239); Philo, 
Flacc. 72 (702 + n. 318; 704 + n. 335); Liv. 29.18.14 (720 n. 447); Tac. Hist. 2.72.1f (691; 
721, 30); Suet. Calig. 12.2 (639; 722); Dom. 10.1 (693; 721); Dom. 11.1 (693; 722); Galb. 
9.1 (703-4; 737); Plaut. Bacch. 686-88 (764 [Bacch. 4.4.37 according to the edition used 
by Kuhn)). 

27“ Plut. Per. 28.2 (KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 689 n. 239); Ov. Am. 1.12.17-20 
(764). 

28 E.g., Thuc. 1.110.3 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 22 n. 1); Pl. Grg. 473C-D (27-28); 
Polyb. 1.11.5; 1.24.5-6, 79.2—-5 (23 n. 10; 46 n. 1); Diod. Sic. 2.1.10 (23 n. 4); 2.44.2 (23 n. 
5); §-32.6 (23 n. 7); Strabo, 14.1.39 (75 + n. 18); Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5.51.3 (29 n. 21); 
Joseph. AJ 19.94 (31 n. 24); BJ 2.253 (26 n. 17); Plut. Alex. 72.2 (73 n. 14); App. Mith. 29 
(79); 97 (23 n. 11; 75 n. 18); B civ. 1.120 (55); 4.29 (56 + n. 9); Philo, Flacc. 72 (27 n. 19; 
35; 81); Caesar, B Afr. 66.4 (23 n. 10); B Hisp. 20 (38); Liv. 22.13.9 (23 n. 10); 22.33.23 
28.37.2 (23 n. 10); 30.43.13 (29; 40 n. 2); 33.36.3 3 38.48.13 (23 n. 10); Val. Max. 2.7.12 
(29-30; 51 + n. 1); 2.7 ext. 1 (23 n. 10; 46 n. 1); Tac. Ann. 1.61.4 (23 n. 8); 4.72.3 (23 n. 8); 
14.33.2 (23 n. 9); Hist. 4.3.2 (60); Suet. Jul. 74.1 (80); Calig. 12.2 (60); Galb. 9.2 [the ref- 
erence should be 9.1] (40); Dom. 11.1 (80); Curt. Alex. 4.4.17 (73); Hor. Sat. 1.3.80-83 
(58 n. 13). 
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reference containing an apparent impaling.*? He could also, without any 
comments, label as impaling an account that uses the same terminology.3° 

O’Collins mentions that “[i]Jn his History, Herodotus notes that the 
Persians practiced crucifixion as a form of execution (emphasis added),”3" 
with a reference to a text (Hdt. 3.125.3) which clearly describes an ante- 
mortem suspension, not an execution.3? In addition, he labels an apparent 
impaling (Eur. JT 1429-30) as crucifixion.33 

Chapman correctly states that the terms by themselves are not suffi- 
cient to single out crucifixions among other kinds of suspension.34 Yet, in 
the same clause, he refers to Hengel’s extended list of references to cruci- 
fixions — in which Hengel does exactly that. Chapman also labels as cruci- 
fixion the mythological punishment in which the titan Prometheus was 
fettered to a rock for a while and then released.35 

There is indeed a problem concerning both the effort to define (or in 
most cases, not to define) crucifixion and the effort to select references to 
this punishment. Two simple questions are too often absent: what are the 
scholars looking for and, when that question is answered, how do they 
find it? Once these questions are answered, the next question is: what 
shall be said about texts that do not fit the picture? Peddinghaus has the 
solution within reach in his discussion of the content of the designation 
“crucifixion.” 


Von ,Kreuzigung im engeren Sinne’ werden wir fortan tberall dort sprechen, wo der 
Delinquent an dem errichteten Marterinstrument durch Erschépfung oder langsames 
Ersticken den Tod findet; von ,Kreuzigung im weiteren Sinne’ hingegen reden wir tiber- 
all dort, wo der Tod zwar auch durch die Exekution eintritt, dies aber durch das ,Pfah- 
len’ oder eine dem Strangulieren verwandte Form des Aufhangens der Fall ist. Wo aller- 
dings von dem Aufhangen oder der Zurschaustellung des Leichnams die Rede ist, wer- 
den wir trotz gleicher Terminologie der griechischen Quellen nicht von ,Kreuzigung’ 
reden. Die Schwierigkeit einer derartigen Abgrenzung von den Quellen her wird die 
nun folgende Auswertung deutlich machen. Die Auswertung soll einmal im Hinblick auf 
die Terminologie und die daraus zu entnehmende Art und Weise des Vollzugs, zum 
andern hinsichtlich des Personenkreises der geahndeten Vergehen und der Wertung 
dieser Strafe vorgenommen werden. 3° 


Peddinghaus proposes some kind of a two-level definition: a narrow one 
with only executionary suspensions, and a wider one where impaling and 


*9 Ctesias, FGrH 3c, 688 F 14.39 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 22 n. 1). 

3° Polyb. 5.54.6-7 (HENGEL, Crucifixion, 74). 

3* ~ O’COLLINS, “Crucifixion,” 1207. 

32 The text is mentioned by O’Collins together with 1.128.2; 3.132.253 3.159.1. 
33. O’COLLINS, “Crucifixion,” 1207. 

34 CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 43. 

35 Lucian, Prom. 1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15, 17 (CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 11 n. 50). 

36 PEDDINGHAUS, Die Entstehung der Leidensgeschichte, 12. 
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suspensions of corpses are also included. For other suspensions, other 
labels are needed. 

Chapman follows Peddinghaus and hesitates, as mentioned, to label all 
suspensions of human bodies as instances of crucifixions (which, howev- 
er, he does not follow in the end). Chapman offers a suggestion similar to 
Peddinghaus’. After stating that he will follow the traditional English 
usage of the label “crucifixion,”37 he addresses the question of what to do 
with the texts that fall outside this label. He states that “‘suspensions’ will 
serve as the broader term for the lifting up of a human body (living of 
dead) on some device for exposure. ”3° 

A way to solve the problem addressed in the present section is thus to 
coin a multiple-level definition (Peddinghaus).39 The solution is to stop 
using the designation “crucifixion” for anything beside the execution of 
Jesus — and punishments that clearly share the central features with it.*° 
All other kinds of punishments, the descriptions which use the studied 
terminology, ought to be labeled “suspension punishments” (Chapman). 
As has been said earlier, within the group of “suspension punishments,” 
there are surely crucifixions (i.e., punishments that share crucial features 
of the death of Jesus), but a present-day reader lacks too often the ability 
to sift these out, with some few exceptions when contextual features be- 
come helpful in the quest. Kuhn said that the ancient writers used the 
terminology in such a way that it is not always clear to what they refer.*' 
It is more correct to say that it is seldom clear to what they refer. 

There is yet another aspect of this issue. The designation “crucifixion” 
— without an elaborate re-definition — is problematic to use in the study 
of ancient suspension punishments. The designation is in danger of being 
anachronistic, since the punishment apparently did not exist as a distinct 
entity in the pre-Christian ancient world. In older texts, the designation 
“crucifixion” must be used with caution. It is better to speak of various 
forms of “punishments with similarities to the punishment of crucifix- 
ion.” 4? 


37, CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 32. 

38 CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 32. 

39 Cf., Lipsius’ discussion about how crux could be used in both a wide, general 
sense (/axa) and a narrower sense (adstricta) (LIPSIUS, De Cruce, 13-15). 

4° See pp. 53-56, 342. 7 

41 KUHN, ”Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 679. 

42 Cf. the discussion of a contemporary “crucifixion” from CNN’s homepage in 
which the author struggles with the fact that the mentioned suspension occurred post- 
mortem while he (or someone else involved) had a desire to use the label “crucifixion.” 

“Saudi Arabian officials beheaded and then publicly displayed the body of a convict- 
ed killer in Riyadh on Friday.... The Saudi Interior Ministry said Ahmed Al-Shamlani 
Al-Anzi was sentenced to death and then “crucifixion” — having his body displayed in 
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The designation “crucifixion” may have its linguistic origin in the last 
decades B.C.E. (Seneca the Elder), but acquired its present denotation 
from Calvary. Crucifixion is that which happened to Jesus. 

A common and widespread opinion is to trace the origin of “crucifix- 
ion” to Persia, or at least to the husky areas of the Eastern part of the an- 
cient world.#3 The connection with Persia consists of some texts from 
Herodotus, Thucydides and not least the Old Testament.*4 A better ap- 
proach is to acknowledge the impact of the death of Jesus also on this 
field. The origin of crucifixion was on Calvary — or rather the Christian 
interpretation of the event on Calvary. Thus, the origin of crucifixion is 
not to be found in Persia, but in the church. 


1.6. Conclusion — The Definition of Crucifixion 


The answer to the fourth basic question of the present investigation is that 
a comprehensive definition is often lacking in the scholarly contributions. 
There are, however, some exceptions to this rule, with Kuhn as the major 
example. Both the explicit and implicit definitions used in the present 
investigation follow Kuhn — and the traditional English usage of the term. 
A crucifixion was a suspension, a completed or intended execution on a 
pole, with or without a crossbeam, and it ended in an extended death 
struggle. The connotations of crucifixion come from Calvary, and from 
there the denotations should also be taken. 


public — for the kidnapping and killing of an 11-year-old boy and for the killing of the 
boy’s father, according to the official Saudi Press Agency. Amnesty International issued 
a statement deploring the punishment, with the group’s Hassiba Hadj Sahraoui saying in 
a statement it is “horrific” that beheadings and crucifixions “still happen.” Even though 
the word “crucifixion” is used to describe the public display, the act has no connection 
to Christianity and the crucifixion of Jesus. The bodies are not displayed on crosses, 
Lamri Chirouf, who researches Saudi Arabian issues for Amnesty, explained. The Saudi 
Interior Ministry asserted that Al-Anzi’s body was displayed as a warning that those 
involved in similar crimes would suffer the same fate, the press agency reported.... Chi- 
rouf, the Saudi Arabian researcher for Amnesty International, said his understanding of 
how the Saudi government carries out crucifixion jibed with Saudi Press Agency’s ac- 
count. Government officials do use crucifixions, or public displays of executed bodies, 
as a tool to deter people from committing such a crime, he said. This latest case was 
classified as an offense of rebellion, one that basically rejected all of the rules of religion 
and society, he said. Chirouf said those crucified are beheaded first and then their heads 
are sewn back on their bodies. Then, the corpse is mounted on a pole or a tree.” (May 
30, 2009. http://edition.cnn.com/2009/WORLD/meast/o5/30/ saudi.arabia.execution). 

43 E.g., BLINZLER, Der Prozess Jesu, 357; FULDA, Das Kreuz, 49 (cf. 54); HENGEL 
and SCHWEMER, Jesus und das Judentum, 611; HEID, Kreuz, Jerusalem, Kosmos, 7 (Heid 
mentions the Medes as an alternative); SCHNEIDER, “otavpdc,” 573. 

44 Hdt. 1.128.2; 3.132.2, 1§9.1; 4.43.2, 7; Thuc. 1.110.3; Ezra 6.11 (and the book of 
Esther). 
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2. Discussion Two — The Terminology of Crucifixion 


Under this heading the usage of the central terms according to some im- 
portant lexica and dictionaries will be discussed. The proposed meaning 
of the terms by each lexicon will be compared to the usage of the same 
terms in the texts studied in the present investigation. 


2.1. The Greek Terminology 


2.1.1. &VaotAvpOdV and &vacKoAoniCEtv 


The third edition of the so-called “Bauer lexicon” (BDAG) is one of the 
main tools for the study of the New Testament. Its proposed meaning of 
the terms is thus influential. The paragraph on &vactavpodv focuses on a 
problem with the Biblical hapax legomenon in Hebrews 6.6. The problem 
is the assumed usage of &vactavpodv with the meaning to crucify again. 
The paragraph goes as follows: 


&vactavpdem (s. ctavpdm Hdt. et al.) always simply crucify (&vd=up; cf. Pla., Gorg. 
473C; Hellen. Oxy. XV, 5; Polyb. 1, 11, 5; 1, 24, 6; Diod. S. 2, 1, 10; 2, 44, 23 13, III, §; 
14, §3, 5; Plut., Fab. 177 [6, 5], Cleom. 823 [39, 2]; Chariton 4, 2, 6; Aesop., Fab. 152 P. 
[=otavpdm 264H.]; POxy. 842, col. 18, 22; Jos., Bell. 2, 306; 5, 449, Ant. 2, 73; 11, 246, 
Vi. 420); hence Hb 6:6 &vactavpodvtag Eavtoig tov vidv Tt. B00 may mean since, to 
their own hurt, they crucify the Son of God, of apostate Christians; but the context seems 
to require the fig. mng. crucify again (&vd=again), and the ancient translators and Gk. 
fathers understood it so; cf. L-S-J-M s.v., and Lampe s.v. 2.—AVitti, Verb. Dom. 22, ’42, 
174-82.—TW.* 


As proposed in the paragraph, the prefix ava is not used in the meaning 
“again” in the older Greek texts. But having identified the problem, the 
lexicon itself becomes a problem when suggesting a solution — that the 
verb simply means “to crucify.” The designation “crucify” is not defined 
in any particular way, and thus has to be understood in the normal Eng- 
lish sense. The difficulty is that the majority of the texts proposed to sup- 
port the reading “crucify” are unclear when it comes to the punishment 
form. 

The text in Plato’s dialogue Gorgias (Pl. Grg. 473C) is not possible to 
elucidate as far as the suspension method is concerned. Plato uses the 
otavp-stem only in this one text, where Polus exemplifies some unjust 
actions for Socrates. The reference to the papyrus Hellenica Oxyrhynchia 
suffers a similar weakness. It mentions only that the general was suspend- 
ed (&veotabpmoev) in some way. A few lines later, the lexicon mentions 
another papyrus from Oxyrhynchus (P Oxy 5.842). This one, however, is 


45. S.v. BDAG. 
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identical to the mentioned papyrus Hellenica Oxyrhynchia. They are 
simply two fragmentary copies of the same text and should not be men- 
tioned separately. All references to Polybius (1.11.5, 24.6), Plutarch (Plut. 
Fab. Max. 6.3; Cleom. 39.1)*°, the reference to Aesop (152) and the ma- 
jority of the references to Diodorus Siculus (2.1.10, 44.2; 14.53.5 [4?]) 
ought to be rejected on the same basis: they are simply too vague in their 
description of the punishment. Their only contribution is the use of the 
verb. They do not reveal in what sense the verbs are used. 

The five remaining texts are slightly more informative. One of the 
mentioned texts by Diodorus Siculus (13.111.5 [4?]) could be labeled as a 
kind of ante-mortem suspension, albeit not which kind.4” The references 
to Josephus, with one exception (AJ 11.246),4* end up rather close to the 
aim of the BDAG, i.e., to show that &vaotavpotv means “simply cruci- 
fy.” Two texts mention nailing in connection with the suspension of ei- 
ther dead or living victims (BJ 2.306—08; 5.449-51), 4? and two texts imply 
living victims suspended in some way (AJ 2.73; Vit. 420-21).5° None of 
these texts, however, is explicit enough to be recognized as a reference to 
crucifixion. The reference to Chariton (Chae. Call. 4.2.6)5' is relevant: the 
text suggested by the lexicon does not show what kind of suspension it 
refers to, but the other suspension accounts in the novel show that the 
suspension at hand was a suspension that was possible to survive. As 
mentioned, a limb-suspension fits the picture better than an impaling, 
which kills instantly. Thus, the suspension in the text — or rather Chari- 
ton’s other texts — has similarities with a crucifixion according to a tradi- 
tional view. 

Is it possible to label “some kind of suspension” as “crucifixion” with- 
out an elaborate (re)definition of the designation “crucifixion”? The an- 
swer ought to be negative. As a consequence, only one out of the eighteen 
references from the BDAG could, with at least some satisfactory level of 
plausibility, be labeled as some kind of crucifixion account and be used as 
support for the proposed meaning “simply crucify.” Seventeen ought to 
be rejected. 


The Liddell and Scott lexicon is for the study of Classical Greek what the 
Bauer lexicon is for the study of the New Testament. Liddell and Scott’s 


46 The references in BDAG do not cohere with the references in the edition used 
in the present investigation (which is given in the main text). 

47 See p. 84. 

48 Joseph. AJ 11.246 only mentions the advice of Haman’s wife to suspend Morde- 
cai on the tall EdAov. 

49 See pp. 106-07. 

5° See pp. 100, 105-06. 


St See pp. 139-40. 
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Greek-English Lexicon is more modest in its statements on how the vari- 
ous terms are used. The comments given here are only marginal notices. 


&vaotavp-tCo, impale, Ctes.Fr.29.59 (Pass.). -6@, = foreg., Hdt.3.125, 6.30, al.; 
identical with &vaoKxoAoniCa, 9.78:—Pass., Th. 1.110, Pl.Grg.473c. _ II. in Rom. times, 
affix to a cross, crucify, Plb. 1.11.5, al., Plu.Fab.6, al. 2. crucify afresh, Ep.Hebr.6.6. _ - 
MO1G, EWG, h, crucifixion, X.Eph.4.2.5” 


The statement that &vactavpodv is basically used in the the sense “im- 
pale” is basically correct, but it would be too categorical to say that it was 
always used in this sense in pre-Roman times. In several texts it is not 
possible to infer anything about the suspension form.’3} The suggestion 
about Ctesias’ usage of the rare &vaotavpiCe is correct.54 Ctesias ap- 
pears to refer to impaling exclusively. The remark that &vactavpodv is 
identical to &évaoKoAoniCetv in Herodotus 9.78 is perhaps too strong. He- 
rodotus does not use both verbs when referring to the same historical 
event. He uses &vaotavpodv in the text when referring to an event that 
has happened and &vacKxoAoniCew when referring to an event that has 
not yet happened, though both were post-mortem suspensions. Thereby 
also the paragraph on &vacKodoniCetv is unsupported to some extent. 


&vacKodon-iCo:—Pass., with fut. Med. -oxoAomodpar (in pass. sense) Hdt.3.132, 
4.43, but Pass. -oxoAomo@joopar Luc.Prom.7: aor. -eoxoAonioOnv ib.2,10: pf. - 
eoxoAdniopat Id.Peregr.13:—fix on a pole or stake, impale, Hdt.1.128, 3.159, al.; in 9.78 
it is used convertibly with &vactavpde, as in Ph.1.237,687, Luc.Peregr.11. -tOG, EW, 
i, impaling, Sch.A.Pr.7, Eust.1136.54.>5 


The references to Philo (Ph.1.237, 687) have not been found during the 
present study. The whole corpus of Philo’s texts has, however, been stud- 
ied in Chapter 2 above without finding any text that supports the claim 
made in the lexicon. It is hard to see how Philo could have used the verbs 
convertibly since he strictly uses only one of them. Also the reference to 
Lucian is partly problematic. Lucian has been left out of the main discus- 
sion of the present investigation due to his late date, but since he is men- 
tioned several times by Liddell & Scott here, he will be dealt with briefly. 
When Lucian uses &vaoKxoAoniCetv in De morte peregrini he is referring 


52 S.v. LSJ. 

53. Pl. Grg. 473C-D; Polyb. 1.11.5; Hellenica (P Oxy. 5.842), FGrH 2a, 66 F 1.15.5 
(433-38); Diod. Sic. 2.1.10 (Ctesias, FGrH 3c, 688 F 1b.29-31); 2.44.2; Joseph. AJ 11.280; 
BJ 2.253; 5.289; Plut. Fab. Max. 6.3; Alex. 72.2; Ant. 81.1; De garr. 508F—s09A; App. 
Sici. 2.3; Char. Chae. Call. 8.8.2. 

54 The verb is only used by Ctesias. However, the verb is not used in fragment 29 
of Ctesias, but is found in Ctesias, FGrH 3c, 688 F 9.6, 14.39, 14.45, 16.66 (see the texts 
on pp. 61-63). 

55 §.v. LSJ. 
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to the death of Jesus. However, that does not make him use the verb in- 
terchangeably with &vaotavpodv since he never uses the latter verb in 
connection with Jesus. To say that Lucian uses the verbs interchangeably, 
one ought to show a text in which Lucian uses both verbs when referring 
to the same kind of event. The authors of the lexicon paragraph do not 
mention any text of that kind. However, they could have mentioned the 
beginning paragraphs of Lucian’s Prometheus, where the verbs are used 
together and perhaps even interchangeably.°° 

The relation between &vactavpodv and a&vacKoAoniCety is interesting 
in several ways. It is likely that there was some kind of distinction be- 
tween the verbs — as Herodotus’ overall usage indicates. This distinction 
has been lost during the ages. The ancient authors after Herodotus 
switched between the verbs in a way that scholars of the twenty-first cen- 
tury cannot fully perceive — but this does not make the verbs identical. 
Some tendencies can be still traced, as the chapter on the Greek literature 
above indicates. While &vaotavpodv shows a clear tendency toward im- 
paling, the case with &vaoKxodoniCetv is the opposite. With perhaps one 
exception (see the conclusion below), &vacKoAoniCetv cannot be linked 
to any acts of impaling in the normal English sense, i.e., a lethal piercing 
of the abdomen (or rectum) by a pointed device.’” The supporting feature 
for a connection between &vacKkoAoniCetv and impaling is the etymology, 
but in this case the etymology appears to be misleading. Thus, the verbs 
are not identical. At most, they share range of meaning to some extent. 
The knowledge of which extent is nevertheless lost. 


2.1.2. OTAVPODV 


The paragraph on otavpotv in BDAG begins correctly with what may be 
the historical or basic usage of the verb (to erect a pole), and continues 
with a special usage of the verb (the execution of Jesus) that is found in 
the gospels. The problem is, however, that BDAG also here supports the 
special usage of the verb (to crucify) with texts that do not offer that sup- 
port. 


otavpée@ (otavpdc; in the sense ‘fence w. stakes’ Thu. et al.) ... 1. to fasten to a cross, 
crucify (Polyb. 1, 86, 4; Diod. S. 16, 61, 2; Epict. 2, 2, 20; Artem. 2, 53; 4, 49; Esth 7:9; 
8:121; Jos., Ant. 2, 77; 17, 295) ...5° 


It is not possible to say that Polybius, Diodorus Siculus and Epictetus use 
the verb with the meaning “to crucify” or “to fasten to a cross.” What 


56 Luc. Prom. 1-2. 
57 §.v. WNID; MED. See KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 680 n. 170) and the remarks 
on the verb in the conclusion of the present section below (pp. 283-84). 


58 Sv. BDAG. 
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they describe are unspecified suspensions of dead (Diodorus Siculus)59 or 
living (Polybius)®© victims. In the case of Epictetus and Artemidorus, the 
verb is used in philosophical discussions, i.e., they do not refer to any 
actual event, which they should do if used as support for the meaning 
suggested in the lexicon. In the book of Esther, the verb is used the only 
time in the Old Testament, and it describes the unspecified suspension of 
Haman on a tree (€0Aov) seventy-five feet, or twenty-three meters, high.*! 
The reference in the expanded Greek text (8.12r) does not add anything 
other than that it was some kind of suspension. Josephus uses the verb 
undefined in one of the referred texts (AJ 17.295 [par. BJ 2.75]), but ap- 
pears to refer to both an ante-mortem and limb suspension in the other 
(AJ 2.77).° The latter text might then be a reference to a crucifixion in a 
traditional sense. As a consequence, eight out of nine texts in the para- 
graph above are impossible to use in the way they are intended — to show 
that the verb means “to fasten to a cross, crucify.”® 


The paragraph on the verb in Liddell-Scott has some minor issues that 
will be mentioned briefly. The assumed historical usage of the verb is de- 
scribed well, but the special usage becomes again too narrow. 


otavp-6@, (otavpdc) fence with pales, Th.7.25; 6. ta B&On EdAo1g D.S.24.1:—Pass., 
Th.6.100. II. crucify, Plb.1.86.4, Ev. Matt.20.19, Critodem. in Cat.Cod.Astr.8(4).200: 
metaph., o. thy odpKa crucify it, destroy its power, Ep.Gal.5.24, cf. 6.14: foc 
éotavpwopévos nail from a cross, as amulet, Asclep.Jun. ap. Alex.Trall.1.15. -copa, atoc, 
10, palisade or stockade, Th.5.10, 6.64,74, X. HG3.2.3, etc.  -@otpoc, ov, deserving 
crucifixion, Hsch. s.v. coxoAon@vopov. -@616, EWG, th, stockade, Th.7.25.°4 


It is not possible to draw the conclusion that the verb is used in the same 
sense by Polybius as it is commonly supposed to be used in the gospel of 
Matthew. The text by Polybius mentions an ante-mortem suspension, but 
it could be an impaling just as much as a crucifixion-like punishment. As 
in the previous sections, the text material does not support the assump- 
tion that otavpodv means “to crucify.” 


The Louw-Nida lexicon offers longer definitions of the various terms 
instead of a single word.®’ However, this lexicon has also incorporated 


59 See pp. 80-81. 


6° See pp. 76-77. 
61 See p. 225. 

62 See p. 100. 

3 S.v. BDAG. 
64 S.v. LSJ. 

65 


See the discussion in the introduction, pp. 32-35 (cf. LEE, A History of New 
Testament Lexicography, 177-90). 
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some minor overstatements regarding the usage of various terms. The 
paragraph on &vaotavpobv focuses on the problems associated with the 
verb in Hebrews 6.6, and does so well. However, the paragraph on otav- 
podv, KtA., contains some issues that need comments. 


20.76 OTAVP6M; KPOORHYVopt; Kpepavvopr éxi EOA0ov (an idiom, literally ‘to hang 
on a tree’): to execute by nailing to a cross — ‘to crucify.’ 


STAVPO: Sov AdtOV Eotadpwoay ‘there they nailed him to the cross’ Jn 19:18. It is rare 
that one can find in receptor languages a technical term or phrase meaning specifically 
‘to crucify.’ In general, a phrase must be employed, since this type of execution is no 
longer practiced. One can, for example, use such expressions as ‘to nail to a cross bar’ or 
‘to nail up on wood’ or even ‘to nail up high’....° 


The lexicon defines what might be called a collective usage of the termi- 
nology in the New Testament. However, it would be fairer to reflect the 
wide usage of otavpodv and mpoonnyvovan, and the special denotation 
each term has. otavpodv is used in the New Testament in the sense “to 
suspend on a otavpdc,” mpoonnyvovar in the sense “to attach or nail to,” 
while kpepavvovar éni €0A0v is used in the sense “to suspend on tree.” It 
could be noticed that, when the lexicon describes the problem of finding 
a fitting term for the words in the receptor languages in the last sentence 
of the quotation, it happens to encircle even better (with minor elabora- 
tion by the present author) the collective usage of the mentioned terms in 
ancient texts — and the New Testament. The words are used by the an- 
cient authors in the sense “to nail/attach to a otavpdg” or “to nail up on 
wood” or even “to nail up high.” 


2.1.3. OTAVPOG 


In the paragraph on otavpdc, BDAG follows the same pattern as the pre- 
vious paragraphs. It begins appropriately wide, but later becomes slightly 
too narrow. 


otavpdc, 00,6 (Hom. et al. in the sense ‘upright, pointed stake’ or ‘pale’; s. Iren. 1, 2, 4 
cj. [Harv. I, 18, 4]; as name of an aeon Hippol., Ref. 6, 31, 6) 


1. a pole to be placed in the ground and used for capital punishment, cross (Diod. S. 2, 
18, 1; Plut. et al.; Epict. 2, 2, 20; Diog. L. 6, 45; ApcEsdr 7:1 p. 32, 8 Tdf.; AscIs 3:18; 
Philo, In Flacc. 84; Jos., Ant. 11, 261; 266f.; ... a stake sunk into the earth in an upright 
position; a cross-piece was oft. attached to its upper part (Artem. 2, 53), so that it was 
shaped like a T or thus: +.... The condemned carried their crosses to the place of execu- 
tion (Plut., Mor. 554a Exaotoc KaKkodpywv Exéper tov adtOd otavpdv; Chariton 4, 2, 7 
EKQOTOG tT. OTALPOV Expepe; Artem. 2, 56.—Pauly-W. IV 1731) J 19:17; in the synoptics 


66 S.v. L&N. 
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Simon of Cyrene was made to carry the cross for Jesus (Lipwv 4) Mt 27:32; Mk 15:21; 
Lk 23:26....°7 


It is correct that the noun denotes “a pole to be placed in the ground and 
used for capital punishment,” but that does not make it a “cross” (f). In 
Diodorus Siculus’ text (2.18.1) the otavpds is an object onto which Se- 
miramis is threatened to be attached or nailed (npoondodv).®* No further 
description is given there. Diodorus Siculus uses the noun also when he 
refers to things that can barely be labeled as “cross,” e.g., a standing bare 
bronze pole (17.71.6). As has been seen in Chapter 2, Plutarch appears to 
use OtavPdG mainly when referring to standing pointed poles.®°? Epictetus 
also uses the noun in the same philosophical discussion that was men- 
tioned in the previous section. Diogenes Laertius only mentions a young 
man who is throwing stones on a otavpdc, without further comments. 
The apocryphal texts, Apocalypse of Esdras and Ascension of Isaiah, ap- 
pear to be Christian interpolations. They seem to refer simply to the 
otavpds of Jesus, without adding further information. The text by Philo 
contains, among other cruel acts, an ante-mortem suspension of some 
kind.7° 

The reference to the shape of the otavpds is unsupported in the same 
sense. The text which should support the image of a T-shaped cross or a 
regular cross (f) only says that a otavpdc resembles the mast of a ship, 
without further description.’! It is a good assumption that the mast of an 
ancient ship had some kind of yard to hold up and spread the sail.7? With 
the yard suspended without sail, the mast would have been fairly “cross- 
shaped.” But there is a significant leap from that assumption to stating 
that this was the universal form of mast, the one Artemidorus and his 
readers automatically envisioned when they said/heard katé&ptiog (mast). 
If there were an obvious similarity between a katd&ptiog and a otavpds in 
the sense “cross” (fT), why did other ancient authors not pay attention to 
that?73 

Finally, as has been seen in the previous chapter, it is hard to define 
what the condemned actually carried on their way toward an often un- 
specified punishment. The texts are not explicit enough to determine that 


67 S.v. BDAG. 

68 See pp. 84-85. 

69 See pp. 120-23. 

79 See pp. 136-37. 

7* Artem. Oneir. 2.53. 

7+ Cf. KONEN, “Schiffbau,” 169-70. 

73 For a disussion on Christian examples of this, see HURTADO, The Earliest 
Christian Artifacts, 147-48. 
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the condemned actually carried a cross (f), or even that it was an execu- 
tion tool. The conclusion that they carried some kind of unspecified tor- 
ture device, intended to be used in separate punishment and not subse- 
quently conjoined with the suspension tool, is as plausible as the proposal 
in the lexicon. 


When it comes to Liddell-Scott, the lexicon encircles the usage otavpdg 
in a relevant way in the beginning, but goes once again too far when de- 
fining its special usage. 


otavpdc, 6, upright pale or stake, otavpods Extdc éAaooE Siapnepéc ~EvVOa Kai EvVOa 
TUKVOVG Kai Bapéac Od.14.11, cf. Il.24.453, Th.4.90, X. An.5.2.21; of piles driven in to 
serve as a foundation, Hdt.5.16, Th.7.25. _II. cross, as the instrument of crucifixion, 
D.S.2.18, Ev. Matt.27.40, Plu.2.554a; éni tov o. &nayeo8ar Luc.Peregr.34; 0. AapP&verv, 
&pat, Baoté&Cerv, metaph. of voluntary suffering, Ev. Matt.10.38, Ev.Luc.9.23, 14.27: its 
form was represented by the Greek letter T, Luc.Jud.Voc.12. _b. pale for impaling a 
corpse, Plu.Art.17.74 


The texts from Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch and Lucian do not specify the 
otavpdc beyond that it is some kind of pole. The last clause of the para- 
graph, however, comes close to a proper rendering of the usage of otav- 
pdc. An elaborate form could be: otavpds is a pole for suspending a corpse 
or for executing a person. 


The paragraph on otavpdg in Louw-Nida stresses several important fea- 
tures of the noun, together with some minor overstatements. 


6.27 otavpdc, 08 m: a pole stuck into the ground in an upright position with a cross- 
piece attached to its upper part so that it was shaped like a T or like a ¢ — ‘cross.’ 
eiothiKeloav S5& napa tH otavp® ‘they stood near the cross’ Jn 19:25. In Mt 27:32 
(todtov nyyapevoav iva G&pyn tov otavpdv avdtod ‘they forced him to carry Jesus’ 
cross’) the reference is probably to the crosspiece of the cross, which normally would 
have been carried by a man condemned to die. 


Because of the symbolism associated with the cross, translations of the NT in all lan- 
guages preserve some expression which will identify the cross, not only as a means of 
capital punishment, but as having a particular form, namely, an upright pole with a 
crossbeam. In some receptor languages the term for a cross means simply ‘crossbeam.’ 
In other instances it is composed of a phrase meaning ‘crossed poles.’ It is important, 
however, to avoid an expression which will suggest crossed sticks in the form of X ra- 
ther than a cross consisting of an upright with a horizontal beam. 7° 


The opinion that a otavpdc is “a pole stuck into the ground in an upright 
position” is quite consistent, but it is hard to find support for the added 


74 $.v. LSJ. 
75 Sv. L&N. 
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clause, “with a crosspiece attached to its upper part so that it was shaped 
like a T or like a cross (}).” As seen in the previous chapter, the sugges- 
tion that Jesus carried only the crossbeam is unsupported in the same 
way. It is not possible to say that a man condemned to die “normally” 
would have to carry the crossbeam of his waiting execution tool. The 
other suggestions in the paragraph are important, however, not least to 
show the impact that the death of Jesus had on the meaning of the terms. 

The lexicon makes an important remark in the same paragraph about 
the nature of otavpdc. This remark, though it deals with the time after 
Jesus, enhances the notion of the wide usage of the noun expressed by the 
present investigation. | 


If at all possible one should employ a term or phrase which may be used in an extended 
sense, since in so many contexts the term ‘cross’ refers not only to the instrument of 
Christ’s death, but to the event of execution. It also becomes a symbol of the message of 
forgiveness and of reconciliation. Because of these extended meanings, it is important to 
choose a form which can, if at all possible, support these additional meanings. 7° 


2.1.4. KPELOAVVOVAL 


The verb xpepavvivat, as suggested in the BDAG, is used in connection 
with the suspension of humans. However, the lexicon’s suggestion of its 
special usage is again unsupported. 


Kpepavvopt (this form of the present not in the Gk. Bible, but Job 26:7 has xpepato. 
The word, in mngs. 1 and 2, Hom. et al.; ins, pap, LX X, TestSol, TestAbr; TestLevi 2:7; 
JosAs 22:5; ParJer; GrBar 9:8; ApcMos 17; ApcrEzk P 2 verso 10; Philo; Jos., Vi. 147 al.) 
fut. kpep.cow LXX; 1 aor. €xpéwaca, pass. ExpewaoOny. 


I. to cause to hang, trans. bang (up) éni Edd0v on the tree i.e. cross (cp. Gen 40:19; Dt 
21:22; Esth 8:7) Ac 5:30; 10:39. The verb x. by itself can also mean crucify (Diod. S. 17, 
46, 4; Appian, Mithrid. 8 §25; 29 §114 d0bA0vG Expépsaoe, Bell. Civ. 2, 90 §377; Arrian, 
Anab. 6, 17, 2; 6, 30, 2; 7, 14, 4). Pass. Lk 23:39 (cp. Appian, Bell. Civ. 3, 3 §9; Sb 6739 
[255 BC], 9).’” 


In fact, it is not possible to link kpepavvbvar alone to the meaning “to 
crucify.” It is simply used in the sense “to suspend” something or some- 
one in some way. Nothing in the texts from Pentateuch (Gen 40.19; Deut 
21.22) indicates that the victims were suspended on crosses (Tf). All refer- 
ences to Diodorus Siculus, Appian and Arrian share the same weakness — 
it cannot be determined on what the suspension occurred.”® It is not even 


76 S.v. L&N. 
77,‘ S.v. BDAG. 


78 See the discussion on Appian’s texts on pp. 126-29. 
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specified what the criminals in Luke 23.39 were suspended on, beyond 
the usage of otavpodv (Matt 27.44; Mark 15.32b; Luke 23.33; John 19.18). 


2.2. The Latin Terminology 


The major lexical tool in the study of classical Latin, the Oxford Latin 
Dictionary, offers in several ways a consistent definition of crux. 


crux~ucis. f. [dub.] GENDER: masc., ENN. Ann.360. GRACCH.orat.36 (Fest.p.150M). 

1 Any wooden frame on which criminals were exposed to die, a cross (sts. also, a stake 
for impaling). b (in various phrs. denoting crucifixion or impalement; see also 
CRVCIFIGO). 


2 (pregn.) Death by the cross, crucifixon; (in imprecations) 2 in malam ~ucem (and sim. 
phrs.), go and be hanged! b (transf.) extreme discomfort; torture. 


3 (collog., often mala ~ux) Anything which causes grief or annoyance, a plague, torment. 
etc./? 


This definition of crux, especially its first and third parts, ends up close to 
the usage of the noun in the texts examined in the present study. In fact, 
this definition is also highly useful for otavpdc (se the conclusion below). 
The related paragraph on crucifigere goes as follows: 


crucifigo ~igere ~ixi ~ixum, ¢r. Often written as two words. [dat. of CRUX + FIGO] To 
attach to a cross, crucify.®° 


It ought to be added that the verb is always written as two words in the 
preserved texts before Seneca the Elder. In addition, the verb refers to 
various acts of attaching to a crux. However, as has been seen in Chapter 
3 — and not least in the paragraph on crux above — a crux is not always a 
“cross” (f). Thus, it cannot be said that crucifigere means “to crucify.” 
The main usage of the verb is in the sense “to attach a human to any 
wooden construction for torture or execution.” The paragraph on patibu- 
lum is largely correct. 


patibulum ~i, 7. Also ~us m. [PATEO + -BVLVM] GENDER: ~os (acc. pl.) CLOD.hist.3. 
1 A fork-shaped yoke or gibbet to which criminals were fastened. 


2 A fork-shaped prop for vines. 


3 A bar for fastening a door (acc. Non. P-366M).*! 


77 Sv. OLD. 
80 S.v. OLD. 
81 Sv. OLD. 
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The absence of any “crossbeam” in the paragraph is encouraging, and 
rather surprising in view of how the noun is used by so many scholars. 


2.3. The Hebrew-Aramaic Terminology 


The Hebrew terminology is as a rule correctly described by the studied 
lexica. The main issues with the lexica have been addressed in connection 
with the specific Old Testament texts. 

The widely used Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament 
by Brown, Driver and Briggs (BDB) describes the usage of 75n very well. 
The paragraph goes as follows in abbreviated form. 


75m vb. hang — Qal 1. hang up any object: acc. of hands and feet of slain. 2. specif. put 
to death by hanging, c. acc. pers.; abs. 0M; one hanged; acc. pers. + yy-7v. Niph. be hung 
up. Pi. hang up for display, c. acc. rei (2 loc.).°? 


The suggestions given here cohere well with the outcome of the study of 
the Old Testament in the previous chapter. The paragraphs on yp’, both 
in BDB and in other lexica, are witnesses to the problem with the usage 
of the verb, not least in Numbers 25.4. 


yp* vb. be dislocated, alienated — Qal dislocated (Jacob’s thigh); elsewhere fig. of #5; 
torn away, alienated from any one, sq. }®. Hiph. of solemn form of execution. Hoph. 
pass. of Hiph. °3 


The Hebrew & Aramaic Lexicon of the Old Testament (HALOT): 


pp: ? alternative form of yp) :: Néleke Neue Beitr. 198; Jotion Biblica 7:285f; Arb. 
ga‘qa‘a to crack (when wrenching one’s ankle), waqa‘a to fall, II to wound (the back of a 
camel); waga to hit. 

gal: (...): —1. to turn away in disgust Jr 6, Ezk 23,43 —2. to dislocate (a thigh) Gn 
32,¢ (Sept. vapkéetv to grow stiff, numb). F 

hif: (...): (dead?) to display with broken legs and arms (alt. to impale, break upon a 
wheel, — Kalperud Fschr. Mowinkel 119f.) Nu 25,, Oag — 12 (Sept. napaderypaticerv), 
2S 21, with ~9, and , with 7°? (Sept. é€nAraCetv), a dead body cj. 1S 31,, (rd. wpin for 
wpm); Akk. ina zaqipi zuqqupu and simil., to impale on a stake (CAD Z:54b, 58), BArm. 
Apt (JJelitto Peinliche Strafen 14ff;Barrios 2:83f.: de Vaux Inst. 1:244f. cf. 79; GKuhn 
ZAW 39:272f; Reicke-R. Hw. 1435). T 

hof: (...): (dead) to be exposed with legs and arms broken (Sept. e§nAtaopévor 2S 
get Sept +°4 


82 S.v. BDB. 
83 §.v. BDB (abbreviated by the present author). 
84 S.v. HALOT (abbreviated by the present author). 
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The Theological Wordbook of the Old Testament (TWOT): 


903 Yp* (ydga‘) be alienated, dislocate (Qal); hang (Hiphil). (ASV and RSV essentially 
the same.) | 

Of the eight usages of this word, half are causative. Gen 32:25 [H 26], “So the socket 
of Jacob’s thigh was dislocated while he wrestled,” clearly establishes the basis for the 
metaphoric sense meaning “be alienated, separated.” The Hiphil clearly brings out the 
causative, although it serves euphemistically for the idea of execution by hanging or, 
more likely at that time, by impaling (as in Num 25:4 as NASB translates “and execute 
them in broad daylight... so that the fierce anger of the Lord may turn away from Isra- 
el”). Normally in ancient Israel execution was carried out by stoning (9p or O07, q.v.). 
For the curse associated with hanging, see Deut 21:23, see the synonym 79m “hang.” The 
several references to hanging bodies may refer not to death by hanging, but to the exhi- 
bition of the corpses of those killed some other way (cf. 2 Sam 21:12; Josh 10:26).°5 


The New International Dictionary of Old Testament Theology & Exege- 
sis (NIDOTTE): 


yp* (yaqa4, q. turn aside, be suddenly alienated; put out of joint (H3697). 
ANE Arab. ga‘ga‘a, wrench, dislocate (e.g., ankle, foot); waqa ‘a, fall. 
OT 1. In its q. form the vb. yp: is not unlike ypy, turn away (H5936), and like it, it refers 
to a turning primarily in a nonphysical sense, as in turning aside in disgust (cf. Judah’s 
flirtations, Ezek 23:17-18). God is the subject, who threatens to turn from his people in 
disgust (Jer 6:8). The metaphorical use may derive from the ordinary usage of dislocat- 
ing bones (Gen 32:25 [26]). 

2. The hi. and ho. forms of yp refer to broken things, usually limbs (2 Sam 21:6, 9, 
13, possibly in the sense of exposure through impaling the bodies).*° 


It is not easy to find any consensus about how the verb is used in hiph&l 
and hophal. The choice is between impaling and an act of displaying a 
condemned/victim with broken arms and leg. The step between them 
ought, however, to be labeled a giant leap. 


2.4. Conclusion — The Terminology of Crucifixion 


The general tendency in the studied lexica is to be accurate in their gen- 
eral remarks on the various terms, but going too far in their specific re- 
marks on the same terms. This conclusion will sum up the observations 
made during the study of the texts in previous chapters. The usage of the 
various terms in the ancient texts will be described by a definition, a short 
sentence, which is coined to encircle the range of meaning of each term.*” 
If usage in the Biblical texts is different compared to the extra-Biblical, it 
will be mentioned. 


85 Sv. TWOT. 
86 S.v. NIDOTTE. 
87 LEE, Lexicography, 184-85. 
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2.4.1. Verbs of the otavp-Stem 


The Greek terms are used by the studied lexica in ways that diverge from 
the proposed meanings. In the studied text of the extra-Biblical and pre- 
Christian ancient literature, &vacotavpodv is used in the sense “to raise a 
wooden pole” and in the extended sense “to suspend someone or some- 
thing on a pole (or similar structure)” in a wide sense. The verb has a ten- 
dency to be used in connection with suspensions on pointed poles — thus 
impalings.®* The plain form of the verb, otavpodv, is often used as an 
equivalent of G&vaotavpotv in both Biblical and extra-Biblical texts. 
However, the plain form appears to be used in what might be its original 
usage, the sense “to erect a pole (or similar structure),” 1.e., fencing. It is 
also connected with the raising of apparently pointed poles in earlier 
texts.'? This observation might be only a consequence of its limited — and 
predominantly late — usage in comparison with the compound. But taken 
together, the tendency is evident. There is a connection between 
(&va.)otavpotv and impaling. This ought to be mentioned in the defini- 
tion. The usage of verbs of the otavp-stem in the studied texts is: 


&vactavpodv — “to suspend someone (dead or alive) or something on a pole (or simi- 
lar structure),” in the older Greek literature often on a pointed pole — “to impale.” 


otavpovv — “to erect a pole (or similar structure),” in the older Greek literature often 
a pointed pole; to suspend someone (dead or alive) or something on a pole (or the like),” 
in the older Greek literature often on a pointed pole — “to impale.” 


2.4.2. AVAOKOAOTLCELV 


&vaoKoAoriCetv is used in the same category of texts in almost the same 
sense, but with two crucial differences. First, the verb lacks chiefly the 
tendency to be connected with pointed poles. This is surprising if the et- 
ymology is taken into consideration.” It is regularly used in the sense “to 
suspend someone or something on a pole (or similar structure).” Herodo- 
tus uses &vaoKoAoniCetv and dvactavpodv in a peculiar way, when 
mainly applying &vacKodoniCerv for the suspension of living men and 
&vaotavpodv for corpses. Second, the verb is only used in connection 
with human suspensions. The usage of &vacKodoniCe in the studied 
texts 1S: 


88 Hdt. 4.103.1-2; Xen. An. 3.1.17; Plut. De fort. Rom. 325D; See also Ctesias’ pe- 


culiar (late?) form of the verb, &vactavpiCetv (Ctesias, FGrH 3c, 688 F 14.39, F 16.66). 
89 Thuc. 6.100.1; 7.25.7; Diod. Sic. 24.1.2; App. Pun. 119. 
9° See the remarks on oxdAow on pp. 284-85. 
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&vacKoAontCetv — “to suspend someone (dead or alive) on a pole (or similar struc- 
ture).” Herodotus uses the verb in the sense “to suspend living victims in order to exe- 
cute them.” 


But how about the etymology of the verb? As has been said earlier, the 
verb is surprisingly difficult to link to impaling. Kuhn observes this: 
“[e]inen einigermafsen wahrscheinlichen Beleg ftir dieses Verb in Sinne 
der Todesstrafe def Pfalung = Spiefung kenne ich nicht.” There is, 
however, one text in which &vaoKoAoniCetv is connected with impaling. 
Hesychius makes the following remarks on oxdéAoy (probably when used 
as a skewer). 


Hesych. £ 1072.1-3. In old times they used to suspend [&veoxoddmiCov] those doing 
evil; they sharpened poles [and stuck them] through the length of the back, like the 
roasting fish on a spit.9” 


This fifth-century text is the only text in which the connection is clear. 
The parallelism between the fish on a skewer and the impaled is evident. 
There is thus a text that offers the connection Kuhn did not find. Howev- 
er, this usage of the verb appears to be absent in the pre-Christian texts. 


2.4.3. OTAVPOG 


Both &vacKodonifeiv and &vactavpodtv have different words for “pole,” 
oKdAoy and otavpdc, as a distinct part. oxdAow and otavpds are mostly 
used with the meaning of “palisade” or “fence.” Both nouns only occur 
in the plural in older Greek literature.*3 oxddoy is not as frequent as 
otavpdc and mainly used in the sense “pointed stake.”9+ The common 
use of the word in the meaning of “splinter” or “thorn” may strengthen 
the image of sharpened wood.) Thus, in Homer oxdéAonec were used in 


9* KUHN, “Die Kreuzesstrafe,” 680 n. 170. 

9” Hesych. £ 1072.1-3. 10 yap naAaidv tods KaKovpyodvtas avEeoKkoAdniCov, 
Edvovtes EDAOV Sa thc Paxéas Kai tod v@tov, KABdTEP toOds dntMpLEVOUE ixOdcs Eni 
OPEALOKOV. 

93 For oxddoy, see, e.g., Hom. Jl. 8.343; Od. 7.45; Hdt. 9.97.1; Xen. An. 5.2.5. For 
otavpds, see, e.g., Hom. Jl 24.453; Od. 14.11; Thuc. 4.90.2; Xen. Am. 5.2.21. 

94 In Homeric texts oxdAoy usually refers to stakes, probably pointed, in or be- 
side trenches as a part of a trap or fortification (Il. 7.441; 8.343; 9.350. Notice especially 
12.55 and 63, where the author describes the stakes as “pointed” [oxoAdnecowv dE€éo1Vv)). 
Il. 15.1 and 344 could refer to pointed stakes im the trenches mentioned in both texts. In 
Il. 18.177 Hector’s heart bids him to decapitate the fallen Patroclus and impale his head 
on the stakes on the wall. Cf. also Cass. Dio, 40.40.5. The image of a pointed stake is 
decisive in Luc. Ver. hist. 1.30 where the teeth of a mythical giant whale are described as 
sharp as oxoAonec. Hesychius defines the word oxdAones as “sharp, straight [poles of] 
wood” (d&€a EdAa dp0&) (s.v. Hsch. [cf. s.v. oKdAOWLV O¢ ONTHOLV)). 

95 See p. 146. 
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fortifications, especially as a lethal trap in or beside trenches used to re- 
pulse attackers.*° A steep trench with pointed stakes inside, sometimes 
combined with a palisade of pointed stakes, was a dangerous obstacle for 
an attacking force. 

OtAVPdG is used when referring to “a raised pole” in a wide sense, or “a 
pole onto which something or somebody (dead or alive) is suspended,” 
and is not limited to the meaning of “pointed stake” like oxdAoy. Thus, 
otavpds refers to all kinds of standing poles, including pointed ones, 
while oxédAow appears only to refer to pointed poles.9”7 A transferred 
sense is used when otavpdc refers to the suspension tool used in suspen- 
sion of corpses (post-mortem) or executionary suspensions (ante- 
mortem). As mentioned above, an elaboration of the definition of crux in 
the Oxford Latin Dictionary is useful here. A otavpés is: 


otavpds — “a pole or wooden frame on which corpses were suspended or victims ex- 
posed to die.” 


2.4.4. KPELOVVOVOL 


The verb xpepavvdvat, very common and diversely used?® in extra- 
Biblical Greek, occurs only 40 times in the Septuagint and eight times in 
the New Testament. When xpepavvovar is used without the added (Bib- 
lical) limitation éxi &OAov, it refers to suspensions in the widest sense. 
When the limiting words are added, it is used mainly in the sense “to sus- 
pend corpses on wood.”9? The compound &vaKxpepavvbdvat is used in 
connection with suspension of humans to a higher degree in extra- 
Biblical Greek.'°° kpeuavvivat is thus used in the sense: 


Kpepavveovat — “to suspend” in general. With the prefix ava it is mainly used in the 
sense “to suspend someone (dead or alive) on something.” 


9° Hom. IL 7.441; 9.350; 12.54-64. oxdAow lies in this way semantically close to 


xapaé. xapaé usually designates a pointed stake or a pale and in plural a palisade. How- 
ever, the verbs related to yapaé, yapdooe and &vaxapkooet (Att. -atteiv) are not 
connected with impaling. They refer rather to the act of sharpening the pole (see the 
words in LSJ). 

97 Contra DELLING, “oxdAoy,” 410. Hesychius defines the word otavpoi as 
“firmly planted poles, stakes, and all [poles of] wood which stands” (oi katanennydtec 
OKOAONEG, YAPAKEG, KAI TaVTIA TH EOTAta EAM) (s.v. Hsch.). See, e.g., Hdt. 5.16.1, 2. 

98 For “hang (up)” in a broad sense see, e.g., Hom. I]. 8.19; Hdt. 1.66.4. 

99 (Gen 40.19-22); Deut 21.22—23; Josh 10.26. 

0° E.g., Hdt. 2.121.7.23 3.125.453 7-194.23 9.120.435 122.1. 
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2.4.5. CYUX 


The usage of the Latin terms is correctly represented by the Oxford Latin 
Dicitionary. Some additional information will however be mentioned 
briefly. 

crux is some kind of pole.'® In connection with suspension of humans 
it is also some kind of pole, onto which humans were attached in some 
way. A few texts indicate that a pointed pole was used in what appears to 
be an impaling.’ In one instance, the victim was attached with nails.’ 
The suspensions in Latin texts — on crux — appear to be executionary, i.e., 
occurring ante-mortem, to a higher degree than those in Greek texts — 
suspensions on otavpoc. In the studied texts a crux is: 


crux — “a standing pole in general; mainly a pole on which victims were suspended to 
die, attached (by the limbs) or impaled; or a pole on which corpses were exposed.” 


2.4.6. patibulum 


patibulum is a pole or a beam in a broad sense. When used in connection 
with punishments of humans it is also a pole or a beam in a wide sense." 
It could be used as a punishment or torture tool used in connection with 
crux'°5 and perhaps also as an equivalent to crux.'°° A condemned person 
could be forced to walk attached to a patibulum,'” but it is not sure in 
what way or in what sense he or she walked. It may be only a variant of 
walking sub furca.'° The etymology could be interpreted as support for 
the notion that a spreading of arms was connected with the noun.’ In 
the studied texts patibulum is used in the following sense: 


patibulum — “a beam or pole in a wide sense; a beam, a yoke or perhaps a standing pole 
to which victims were attached (by their limbs); a beam or a yoke which a condemned 
person carried with outspread arms.” 


IOI 


E.g., a support for vines (Plin. HN. 14.12 [3]). 
Sen. Epist. 101.10-14 (cf. Catull. 99.3-6). 
Sen. Dial. 1.3.9-10. 
See Val. Max. 9.2.3; a corpse was carried around attached to a patibulum (cf. also 
Tac. Hist. 4.3; Ann. 1.61.43 4.72.33 14.33.23; Plaut. Most. 55-56). 

"5 Plaut. F. Carb. 2. 

106 See Sall. Hist. F 3.9, where the victim may have been attached to a standing pat- 
ibulum. 

197 Plaut. Mil. 359-60. 

To8 Liv. 1.26.10; Suet. Ner. 49.2. 

79 S.v. TLL, EWLS. Cf. Lipstus, De Cruce, 21. 
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103 
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2.4.7. The Hebrew-Aramaic Terminology 


mn refers in both gal and hiph4l, hophal to various acts of suspension, 
mainly of humans.''° When y» %p is added, the construction refers only to 
the suspension of humans.""' All these suspensions occurred post- 
mortem, or it cannot be decided whether they occurred post- or ante- 
mortem.**? 

yp’ is more elusive when it comes to pinpointing its usage. yp” is used in 
a rather diverse sense. Some type of turning away of the mind (disgust) or 
limbs (dislocation) appears to be the main usage in qal.'%3 The usage in 
hiphal and hophal goes in another direction — toward suspension of hu- 
mans, but it is not possible to determine which kind of suspension. This 
unspecified suspension may in one instance have been an executionary, 
ante-mortem, suspension."™4 


2.4.8. The Terminology of Crucifixion 


The main conclusion regarding the terminology of crucifixion is that 
there does not appear to be any terminology of crucifixion — before the 
death of Jesus. All the mentioned terms share a crucial feature: none of 
them can be determined to mean “to crucify” or “cross” — by themselves. 
If this conclusion is correct, the majority of scholars have used an unsatis- 
factory method in their process of text selection. It is better to let the ab- 
sence of fixed terminology illuminate the absence of a fixed punishment. 


3. Discussion Three — The Description of Crucifixion 


3.1. The Scholarly Contributions 


The previously discussed issues of definition and terminology run deep 
into the present interrogatory field. How could — or rather should — the 
punishment labeled “crucifixion” be described? The majority of the 
scholars see crucifixion as an executionary suspension on a cross. In addi- 
tion, several of them stress the variation in the methods of crucifixion and 
call for carefulness when it comes to reading the texts and drawing con- 


T° Gen 40.22; 41.13; Deut 21.23; 2 Sam 4.12; 18.10; 21.12; Esth 2.23; 5.14; 9.14; 


Lam 5.12. For non-human suspensions, see: Deut 28.66; Is 22.24; Ezek 15.3; 17.22; 
27.10, 11; Ps 137.2; Job 26.7; Song 4.4. 
‘ie Gen 40.19; Deut 21.22; Josh 8.29; 10.26; Esth 5.14; 6.4; 7.9, 10; 8.7; 9.13, 25. 
The uncertain texts are Gen 40.19—-22; Josh 8.29. 
3 Gen 32.26; Jer 6.8; Ezek 23.17-18. 
4 Num 25.4. 
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clusions from them. In spite of this, many scholars offer vivid depictions 
of the method of crucifixion. 

The previously discussed topic is closely related to the issue of descrip- 
tion, but not identical. While the definition issue deals with what the con- 
temporary designation “crucifixion” contains, the description issue deals 
with the presentation of the punishment. Under the present heading, the 
discussion will thus approach the area of the historical reconstruction of 
the punishment of crucifixion. What is a relevant presentation of the pun- 
ishment at hand? Or to put it another way, what can be said about how a 
crucifixion was carried out? The way a crucifixion is described by the 
scholars reveals how much knowledge they have, in their opinion, about 
crucifixion. 

Hengel does not offer any illustration in his book Crucifixion, but to- 
gether with Anna Maria Schwemer he does so in the recent monograph 
Jesus und das Judentum. A typical crucifixion is described in the book as 
follows. 


Das Kreuz bestand aus einem in die Erde gerammten Pfahl und dem Querholz. Der 
Verurteilte, der das Querholz (patibulum) selbst an die Richtstatte zu tragen hatte, 
wurde zuerst mit beiden Handen am Querholz angenagelt oder festgebunden und dann 
am Pfahl hochgezogen. Die Annagelung war wohl das Ubliche. Sie fiihrte zusammen 
mit der Geiffelung durch den Blutverlust schneller zum Tode. Es gab zwei Formen: Die 
crux commissa glich einem T, die crux immissa unserem Kreuz. Die Hohe war sehr 
verschieden, die Fiiffe befanden sich oft nur wenige Zentimeter ber dem Boden. In der 
Regel hatte das Kreuz eine kleine Sitzstiitze, das sog. sedile. In dieser schrecklichen Lage 
konnten die Gekreuzigten bei kraftiger Statur tagelang am Leben blieben, bis sie durch 
die Hitze, den Blutverlust, vor allem aber durch Kreislaufkollaps infolge vélliger Un- 
beweglichkeit starben.**? 


Hengel and Schwemer present several distinct features such as a two- 
parted cross, the pole standing on the execution place and the crossbeam, 
which the criminal carried himself, usually nailed to it; the criminal sus- 
pended with his feet a few centimeters above the ground, sitting on a 
wooden plug. 

Stauffer gives an account of what he sees as a typical crucifixion. After 
concluding that both the terminology and the method of crucifixion were 
diverse in the ancient world, he still offers a sketch of the usual crucifix- 
ion method during Roman times. 


Der Verurteilte wird zunachst erbarmungslos gegeifelt. Dann schleppt er den Querbal- 
ken seines Kreuzes durch die Stadt auf den Richtplatz, wo der senkrechte Kreuzes- 
stamm bereits im Boden eingerammt ist. Dort wird er nackt ausgezogen. Dann nagelt 
man ihn mit ausgespannten Armen an den Querbalken an, zieht den Balken am Kreu- 


‘15 HENGEL and SCHWEMER, Jesus und das Judentum, 612. 
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zesstamm hoch und befestigt ihn zwei bis drei Meter tiber dem Erdboden, so daft dass 
fertige Kreuz normalerweise die Form eines lateinischen T hat. Nun nagelt man die 
Fii&e des Verurteilten am Kreuzesstamm fest. Uber dem Kopf des Gekreuzigten aber 
bringt man den Titulus an, eine Tafel mit kurzer Urteilsbegriindung."'® 


Stauffer’s description adds that the criminal was suspended naked, that 
his feet were nailed to the trunk of the T-shaped cross, and that a sign 
telling the nature of the crime was attached over his head.'!7 

Also Blinzler offers a detailed description of a regular crucifixion, and 
he does so in the following terms: 


Der Verurteilte wurde entkleidet und — nach vollzogener GeifSelung, die bei Jesus vor- 
weggenommen war — am Boden mit ausgestreckten Armen an das Querholz genagelt, 
das er selbst zur Richtstatt hatte tragen miissen. Das Querholz wurde dann mit dem 
K6rper hochgezogen und an dem senkrecht in der Erde stehende Pfahl befestigt, worauf 
die FiiSe angenagelt wurden. Ein ungefahr in der Mitte des Pfahls angebrachter Holz- 
klotz stiitzte den hangenden KO6rper; von einer Fufsstiitze wissen die alten Berichte 
nichts. Das aus Pfahl und Querholz gebildete Kreuz hatte entweder die Form eines T 
(crux commissa) oder eines + (crux immissa). Die Hohe des Kreuzes war verschieden. 
Meist war es aufgerichtet wenig mehr als mannshoch, so daf die Fiiff{e des Gekreuzigten 
den Boden fast beriihrten.'7® 


Blinzler mentions also nailed feet (but no footrest) just above the ground 
and a seat in the form of a wooden plug. 

Winter’s description of what in his view was the Roman execution 
form goes as follows: 


After sentence had been passed, the condemned person was scourged, the scourging 
being of such a severe nature that loss of blood and frequently a general weakening in 
the condition of the doomed man took place. This evidently happened in the case of 
Jesus, making it necessary for the executioners to compel a man who passed by to assist 
him in carrying the cross (Mc 15, 21) after his flagellation (Mc 15, 15). A heavy wooden 
bar (patibulum) was placed upon the neck of the condemned man, and his outstretched 
arms were fasted to the beam. In this position, he was led to the place of execution. 
There he was lifted up, the beam being secured to a vertical stake (simplex), fixed in the 
ground, so that his feet hung suspended in the air. The arms of the prisoner were usually 
tied with ropes to the patibulum, though sometimes nails may have been driven into the 
prisoner’s palms. No nails were used for affixing the feet. They were either left dangling 
a short distance above the ground, or were fastened to the post by ropes. Stripped of his 
clothes, the condemned was left on his cross till death intervened.'?? 


116 STAUFFER, Jerusalem und Rom, 127. 

117 Stauffer’s description appears contradictory when he suggests that the titulus 
was attached above the head of the victim while suspended on a T-shaped cross. 

118 BLINZLER, Der Prozefs Jesu, 360. 

119 WINTER, On the Trial of Jesus, 95-96. 
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The feet were not nailed, according to Winter, but left dangling or tied 
just above the ground. 

Schneider offers also a detailed description of the, in his opinion, regu- 
lar method of crucifixion. 


Crucifixion took place as follows. The condemned person carried the patibulum (cross 
beam) to the place of crucifixion — the stake was already erected. Then on the ground he 
was bound with outstretched arms to the beam by ropes, or else fixed to it by nails. The 
beam was then raised with the body and fastened to the upright post. About the middle 
of the post was a wooden block which supported the suspended body; there was no 
foot-rest in ancient accounts. The height of the cross varied; it was either rather more 
than a man’s height or even higher when the offender was to be held up for public dis- 
play at a distance. On the way to execution a tablet was hung around the offender stat- 
ing the causa poenae, and this was affixed to the cross after execution so that all could 
see. 

.... Scourging usually preceded it. The condemned person was exposed to mockery. 
Sometimes he was stripped and his clothes were divided among the executioners, though 
this was not the common rule. Crucifixion took place publicly on streets or elevated 
places. Usually the body was left to rot on the cross. But it could also be handed over 
for burial. The physical and mental sufferings which this slow death on the cross in- 
volved are unimaginable.*”° 


According to Schneider, the footrest was absent in ancient accounts while 
the wooden seat was present. The condemned usually kept his clothes 
and was not suspended naked. 

O’Collins’ description of the regular form of a crucifixion goes as fol- 
lows: 


Generally the victims were crucified alive; at times it was a matter of displaying the 
corpse of someone already executed in another way.... Whether living or already dead, 
the victims suffered a degrading loss of all dignity by being bound or nailed to a stake... 
Under the Roman Empire, crucifixion normally included a flogging beforehand. At 
times the cross was only one vertical stake. Frequently, however, there was a crosspiece 
attached either at the top to give the shape of a “T” (crux commissa) or just below the 
top, as in the form most familiar in Christian symbolism (crux immissa). The victims 
carried the cross or at least the transverse beam (patibulum) to the place of execution, 
where they were stripped and bound or nailed to the beam, raised up, and seated on a 
sedile or small wooden peg in the upright beam. Ropes bound the shoulders or torso to 
the cross. The feet or heels of the victims were bound or nailed to the upright stake. As 
crucifixion damaged no vital organs, death could come slowly, sometimes after several 


days of atrocious pain.*”’ 


O’Collins’ description adds the possibility of an already executed victim 
and nailed or tied feet. 


I20 


SCHNEIDER, “otavpoc,” 573-74. 
121 O’COLLINS, “Crucifixion,” 1208-09. 
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Marcus J. Borg and John Dominic Crossan set out, from the gospel of 
Mark, to “retell a story everyone thinks they know too well and most do 
not seem to know at all.”!?? Their description of the events on Calvary 
extends over several pages, and will be given here in abridged form. When 
the crowd in Jerusalem had shouted “Crucify him,” Pilate handed over 
Jesus to be crucified. 


Prisoners condemned to death by crucifixion were normally required to carry the hori- 
zontal bar of the cross to the place of execution, where the vertical bar was a post per- 
manently positioned in the ground. But Mark tells us that the soldiers compelled a 
passerby, Simon of Cyrene, to carry Jesus’s cross [sic]. Though Mark does not say why, 
presumably it was not an act of kindness toward Jesus, but because Jesus had become 
too weak to carry the wooden beam himself.... At 9 AM, at the place named Golgotha, 
“the place of the skull,” the soldiers crucified Jesus. Mark refers to the event itself with 
only a short phrase: “And they crucified them (15:24). He did not need to say more, for 
his community was very familiar with the Roman practice of crucifixion. But we today 
may need some explanation.... As a form of public terrorism, the uprights of the crosses 
were usually permanently in place just outside a city gate on a high or prominent place. 
The victim usually carried or dragged [sic] the crossbar along with notice of the crime to 
be attached to one of those uprights at the place of execution.... [V]ictims were often 
crucified low enough to the ground that not only carrion birds but scavenging dogs 
could reach them. And they were often left on the cross after death until little was left of 
their bodies for a possible burial.**> 


The description offered by the famously critical scholars Borg and Cros- 
san is thus loaded with pragmatically based conjectures. Beside the clear- 
cut use of the carried crossbeam and the fixed pole, they add the dragging 
of the crossbeam and dog-friendly height of the crucified victim — both 
features absent in the text studied in the present investigation.'*4 

A contribution from the field of archaeology is offered by Vassilos 
Tzaferis. 


In peacetime, crucifixions were carried out according to certain rules, by special persons 
authorized by the Roman courts.... Following the beating, the horizontal beam was 
placed upon the condemned man’s shoulders, and he began the long, grueling march to 
the execution site, usually outside the city walls. A soldier at the head of the procession 
carried the titulus, an inscription written on wood, which stated the defendant’s name 
and the crime for which he had been condemned. Later, this titulus was fastened to the 
victim’s cross. When the procession arrived at the execution site, a vertical stake was 
fixed into the ground. Sometimes the victim was. attached to the cross only with ropes. 
In such a case, the patibulum or crossbeam, to which the victim’s arms were already 


122 BORG and CROSSAN, The Last Week, Ix. 

™23 BORG and CROSSAN, The Last Week, 145-46. 

24 For lengthier description of crucifixion than those mentioned above, see, e.g., 
GNILKA, Wie das Christentum entstand, 1.308-13. 
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bound, was simply affixed to the vertical beam; the victim’s feet were then bound to the 
stake with a few tums of the rope. If the victim was attached by nails, he was laid on the 
ground, with his shoulders on the crossbeam, which was then raised and fixed on top of 
the vertical beam. The victim’s feet were then nailed down against this vertical stake.... 
In order to prolong the agony, Roman executioners devised two instruments that would 
keep the victim alive on the cross for extended periods of time. One, known as a sedile, 
was a small seat attached to the front of the cross, about halfway down. This device 
provided some support for the victim’s body and may explain the phrase used by the 
Romans, “to sit on the cross.”... The second device added to the cross was the suppeda- 
neum, or foot support. It was less painful than the sedile, but it also prolonged the vic- 
tim’s agony. Ancient historians record many cases in which the victim stayed alive on 
the cross for two or three or more days with the use of a suppedaneum.*?5 


Tsaferis offers thus a rich and detailed account of crucifixion in which the 
victims stayed alive by the help of a suppedaneum. 

There are similar kinds of crucifixion descriptions in public lexica as 
well. For instance, Eerdman’s Dictionary of the Bible describes crucifix- 
ion as follows. 


As a public mode of execution crucifixion gave free vent to the sadistic impulses of the 
executioners (Josephus BJ 5.11.1 [451]; Seneca Dial. 6.20.3; Ep. 101). It was preceded by 
scourging and other forms of torture. Criminals were often required to wear a placard 
around their necks listing the reason for execution (Suetonius Caligula 32.2; Domitian 
10.1; Eusebius HE 5.1.44; cf. Mark 15:26 par.). Victims were nailed with long spikes or 
tied in various painful positions to crosses or wooden planks. There is some evidence for 
a saddle or sedile to support the body of the crucified one, which served to prolong the 
punishment and prevent death by asphyxiation. Often crucified people lingered for 
days, and death came ultimately from loss of blood or asphyxiation. Both men and 
women were crucified. Normally as a horrible deterrent to future criminals, the bodies 
were left on the crosses to decompose.1*° 


Donahue adds thus that he has seen evidence for the elusive sedile. The 
Tyndale Bible Dictionary continues in the same way. 


Crucifixion was universally recognized as the most horrible type of execution. In the 
East, in fact, it was used only as a further sign of disgrace for prisoners already executed, 
usually by decapitation. In the West the condemned criminal was scourged (whipped), 
usually at the place of execution, and forced to carry the crossbeam to the spot where a 
stake had already been erected. A tablet stating the crime was often placed around the 
offender’s neck and was fastened to the cross after the execution. The prisoner was 
commonly tied or sometimes nailed to the crossbeam (with the nails through the wrists, 
since the bones in the hand could not take the weight). The beam was then raised and 
fixed to the upright pole. If the executioners wished a particularly slow, agonizing death, 
they might drive blocks or pins into the stake for a seat or a step to support the feet. 


25 TZAFERIS, “The Archaelogical Evidence for Crucifixion,” 98—100. 
126 DONAHUE, “Crucifixion,” 298. 
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Death came about either through loss of blood circulation followed by coronary failure 
or through the collapse of one’s lungs, causing suffocation. That could take days, so 
often the victim’s legs would be broken below the knees with a club, causing massive 
shock and eliminating any further possibility of easing the pressure on the bound or 
spiked wrists. Usually a body was left on the cross to rot, but in some instances was 
given to relatives or friends for burial.'*” 


The Oxford Classical Dictionary presents the punishment of crucifixion 
as follows: 


Crucifixion ... The general practice was to begin with flagellation of the condemned, 
who was then compelled to carry a cross-beam (patibulum) to the place of execution, 
where a stake had been firmly fixed in the ground. He was stripped and fastened to the 
cross-beam with nails and cords, and the beam was drawn up by ropes until his feet 
were clear of the ground. Some support for the body was provided by a ledge (sedile) 
which projected from the upright, but a footrest (suppedaneum) is rarely attested, 
though the feet were sometimes tied or nailed. Death probably occurred through ex- 
haustion: this could be hastened through breaking the legs. After removal of the body 
the cross was usually destroyed.1?° 


The Encyclopedia Britannica describes a crucifixion in the following way: 


There were various methods of performing the execution. Usually, the condemned man, 
after being whipped, or “scourged,” dragged the crossbeam of his cross to the place of 
punishment, where the upright shaft was already fixed in the ground. Stripped of his 
clothing either then or earlier at his scourging, he was bound fast with outstretched arms 
to the crossbeam or nailed firmly to it through the wrists. The crossbeam was then 
raised high against the upright shaft and made fast to it about 9 to 12 feet (approximately 
3 metres) from the ground. Next, the feet were tightly bound or nailed to the upright 
shaft. A ledge inserted about halfway up the upright shaft gave some support to the 
body; evidence for a similar ledge for the feet is rare and late. Over the criminal’s head 
was placed a notice stating his name and his crime. Death, apparently caused by exhaus- 
tion or by heart failure, could be hastened by shattering the legs (crurifragium) with an 
iron club, so that shock and asphyxiation soon ended his life.*?? 


3.2. Evaluation of the Scholarly Contributions 


It is not an exaggeration to say that, in spite of minor variations, there is a 
rather consistent and clear-cut opinion about how a crucifixion was car- 
ried out in the ancient world. There is a consensus about several features 
in a crucifixion: 


127 ELWELL and COMFORT, Tyndale Bible Dictionary, 337. 
128 $v. OCD. 
129 Sv. EB. 
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I. a preceding scourging, 

2. attachment of the arms (mainly by nailing) to the cross-beam (patibu- 
lum), 

3. that the cross-beam was then carried out to the execution spot where a 
fixed bare pole waited, 

4. suspension and attachment of the victim together with the cross-beam 
to the standing pole, 

5. that the cross was shaped as a T (crux commissa) or regular cross (crux 
immissa), 

6. that the victim was suspended with the feet just above the ground, ei- 
ther nailed or tied to the pole or left dangling, 

7. a wooden plug (sedile) on the middle of the pole and a footrest (sup- 
penadeum) offered support for the victim, 

8. a sign (titulus), which proclaimed the nature of the crime was attached 
to the cross. 


These suggestions become peculiar, especially considering the very sparse 
information the actual texts really offer. The aim of the scholars was to 
give a description of the general method of crucifixion in the ancient 
world. The major problem is that there was no general method of cruci- 
fixion in the ancient world, not even in the land of Israel, not even in the 
days of Jesus. Thus, the vivid descriptions above are in danger of being 
mere speculations. 

What they do is to pinpoint randomly occurring features within the 
spectrum of suspension punishments. They are random in the sense that 
it is simply not possible to say that a general public suspension, not even 
in Roman times, usually was constituted by the above-mentioned eight 
features. The scourging and to some extent also the titulus (numbers one 
and eight) can be found, but it is hard to link even one of the other fea- 
tures (two to seven) to the suspension punishment as it is described. The 
texts are too vague and diverse to draw any of these conclusions. 

It is possible to argue pragmatically for some features, for example, 
that the theory of the carried crossbeam and the previously fixed waiting 
bare pole appears most plausible for a 21-century reader. It is pragmatic 
in the same sense to assume that a suspended body needed more support 
than nails in the palms, which are assumed to be ripped out by the weight 
of the body. Thus some kind of supportive device would be plausible. 
Yet the authors quoted above do not present these as pragmatic theories, 
but as textual and historical facts. The problem is that textual evidence for 
a crossbeam carried toward, and afterwards attached onto, a waiting pole 
and for a supportive device is nonexistent. 
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There are some accounts of a carried wooden beam or yoke (patibu- 
lum), but it is not obvious what was carried and why it was carried. 
When it comes to the commonly mentioned wooden seat (sedile) there is 
not one single text that tells of any such thing."3° Every form of footrest 
(suppedaneum) is absent in the studied texts."3' For instance, the widely 
used names of the various forms of crosses, crux commissa (the T-shaped) 
and crux immissa (the regular cross), are never used in the ancient texts, 
but were coined by Lipsius in the sixteenth century. The texts offer very 
sparse information about how a otavpds or a crux was shaped. 

The effort to construct a detailed definition of the suspension punish- 
ment is in danger of being in vain since the texts are too diverse. Hengel 
points to the problem in an already quoted text — if Hengel’s label “cruci- 
fixion” is replaced by “suspension punishment.” The text in rewritten form 
would be: 


Suspension punishment was a punishment in which the caprice and sadism of the execu- 
tioner were given full rein. All attempts to give a perfect description of the suspension 
punishment in archaeological terms are therefore in vain; there are too many different 
possibilities for the executioner.*3 


In fact, the comments on the diverse usage of crucifixion above (section 
two of the present chapter) fit even better when applied to the spectrum 
of suspension punishments than to one particular form of it. 

The features that can be seen in connection with punishments where 
the assumed “crucifixion terminology” is used are: 


1. that it is some kind of public suspension, 

2. that the suspension object is a living or dead person, whole or in part, 
being suspended to die, for torture or to humiliate the corpse, 

3. that the victims commonly are slaves or other humans deemed as un- 
free, 

4. that the suspension tool could be nearly anything — a pole, a plank, a 
city wall, a house wall, the rostra, a statue, and so on, 

5. that the victim from time to time was scourged or otherwise tortured 
in connection with the suspension, e.g., by being forced to a shameful 
walk attached to a torture tool. 


3° The closest is the mention of a pointed crux by Seneca the Elder (Sen. Epist. 


101.10-11), but to interpret this as a support for a sedile is difficult (pp. 189-91). 

™3* Mommsen refers to the Christian text Justin. Dial. 91 and Irenaeus, Ad haer. 
2.24 for evidence of a suppedaneum (MOMMSEN, Romisches Strafrecht, 920 n. 1). Both 
texts mention however, as Lipsius did, only the five extremities of the crux. What these 
refer to is only a matter of conjecture. 

‘32 The original text is found in HENGEL, Crucifixion, 25. 
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But these features do not occur all together in the texts in which the stud- 
ied terminology is used. It is rare that more than one can be identified in 
each text respectively. Thus the vast majority of the events that the texts 
describe, so often called crucifixion by scholars, cannot be labeled other- 
wise than as suspensions. 


3.3. A Description of Crucifixion 


One kind of suspension punishment is what has become known through 
the death of Jesus as “crucifixion.” In the end, a depiction of crucifixion is 
but a retelling of the execution of Jesus, as it is portrayed by the gospels. 
However, as has been seen, not even the gospels are explicit enough to 
support all features of crucifixion mentioned above in the present section. 
That scourging occurred and that a sign proclaiming the crime was at- 
tached to the execution tool is evident. The attaching of the bodies to the 
otavpdcs occurred and it is also plausible that it was done by nailing, due 
to texts outside the passion narrative. 

Then things become difficult. The gospels do not support the carrying 
of a crossbeam to a waiting pole and a subsequent joining of them. The 
gospels do not reveal anything regarding the shape or the height of the 
execution tool. On the basis of the New Testament texts, nothing is 
known about what the otavpdc looked like, other than that it apparently 
extended above the head of Jesus (where the sign was attached). Neither 
do the gospels offer any direct knowledge of whether the feet were at- 
tached or left dangling. The gospels (or any other ancient text) do not 
indicate any use of a sitting device or a footrest attached to the execution 
tool. 

What can be said about the suspension of Jesus — and indirectly about 
the punishment of crucifixion — are only some notes in the margin com- 
pared to the full-blown pictures earlier in the present section. 


1. the suspension was an executionary suspension, 

2. after he was scourged, Jesus himself or a passer-by carried a otavpdc 
to the execution place, 

3. there Jesus was stripped of all or some of his clothes and suspended, 
possibly by being nailed to the execution tool with his hands (more 
probably) and feet (less probably), 


4. and a sign indicating the nature of the crime was attached to the otav- 
pos. 


What has been said beyond this is not to be found in the Biblical text, or 
in the pre-Christian Jewish and Greco-Roman literature, but in texts with 
their origin after the advent of Christianity — and in the minds of scholars. 
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4. Test Case I — The Archaeological Challenge 


Although it is outside the scope of the present investigation, the area of 
archaeology ought to be mentioned. The question is simple: does archae- 
ological evidence topple the outcome of the present investigation? 

The well-known so-called “crucified man,” found in Giv‘at ha-Mivtar 
northeast of Jerusalem in 1968, sparked a lengthy discussion."} This dis- 
covery is a heel-bone pierced with a large iron nail. Having the traditional 
view of crucifixion in mind, assuming that there was a distinctive form of 
punishment called “crucifixion,” which cohered with the traditional view 
of the execution of Jesus, the picture is clear — the heel-bone is the long- 
awaited archaeological proof of crucifixion. But, considering the possibil- 
ity that there was no punishment called “crucifixion” until the time when 
the owner of the heel-bone died, but a whole spectrum of various forms 
of spontaneously occurring suspension punishments, which all shared the 
basic terminology, the picture becomes blurred. 

The heel-bone is only evidence that one male in the mid- to late 20s 
somehow had one of his heels pierced by a nail during the first century 
C.E. How and why the nail got there is a matter of conjecture. It is possi- 
ble to argue that the plausibility that the nail was stuck in the heel during 
an act of crucifixion is reasonably high, if it is possible to show that execu- 
tion by nailing victims to a wooden pole was the prevailing form of execu- 
tion in the 20s. Beyond the heel-bone, there are only texts. Moreover, the 
texts are not explicit enough to show that this form of suspension was the 
form used. Thus, the heel-bone is not a proof of crucifixion. At best, it is 
an indication that the way Jesus was executed according to the traditional 
view (i.e., with feet [and hands] nailed to an execution tool) was used one 
more time during the same century. The heel-bone is in fact evidence that 
contradicts the well-defined traditional view of crucifixion, since the nail 
was inserted from the side of the heel-bone. The common description of 
Jesus’ nailed feet is that they were nailed to a footrest with one nail from 
above. 

The importance of the discovery has been exaggerated in comparison 
to its scientific value as proof of one specific form of suspension. As the 
case was with the ancient texts, scholars read too much into it. They have 


33 For the discussion see, e.g., HAAS, “Anthropological Observations on the Skele- 
tal Remains from Giv‘at ha-Mivtar,” 38-59; TZAFERIS, “Jewish Tombs at and near 
Giv‘at ha-Mivtar,” 18-32; NAVEH, “The Ossuary Inscriptions from Giv‘at ha-Mivtar,” 
33-37; KUHN, “Der Gekreuzigte von Giv‘at ha-Mivtar,” 303-34; TZAFERIS, “Crucifix- 
ion,” 44-53; ZIAS and SEKELES, “The Crucified Man from Giv‘at ha-Mivtar,” 22-27; 
TZAFERIS, “The Archaeological Evidence for Crucifixion,” 91-113; SHANKS, “New 
Analysis of the Crucified Man,” 115-36; CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 76-79. Cf. also HA- 
BERMAS, The Historical Jesus, 173. 
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drawn too far-reaching conclusions from a heel-bone that for some rea- 
son has a large nail in it. Tzaferis uses not only this, in his opinion, ar- 
chaeological evidence, but also his own all too vivid historical reconstruc- 
tion, and sets out to, with his own words, “reconstruct the crucifixion” of 
the man whose bones he excavated at Giv‘at ha-Mivtar."34 Such a recon- 
struction is doomed to go too far. This reconstruction purports to explain 
in detail not only the event that took the man’s life — but also his appear- 
ance. 


Despite the prenantal anomalies, the man’s face must have been quite pleasant, although 
some might say that it must have been a bit wild. His defects were doubtless almost 
imperceptible, hidden by his hair, beard and moustache. His body was proportionate, 
agreeable and graceful, particularly in motion.*35 


5. Test Case II — Challenging the Basic Theory 


If the theory that the death of Jesus influenced the denotation of the main 
terminology studied here is correct, it should be visible in texts with their 
origin after the death of Jesus. The Vulgate is a text influenced by a 
Christian interpretation of the events of Calvary. It reflects a Christian 
reading of the Old Testament from the early fifth century, and is thus a 
good example of how a Christian interpretation of assumed crucifixions 
might look."3¢ 
In Genesis 40.19-22 the Masoretic text says that he was suspended 
on wood (7279 JmX 7m; 79n) and the Septuagint essentially reproduces 
the Hebrew text in Greek (kai xpepdoer o€ éni EdAOv; Expépwacev). The 
Vulgate becomes more explicit, however, and specifies the mentioned 
suspension tool of wood (72; EbAov) as crux and patibulum.'37 Could this 
be an evolution in the perception of the punishment form? The answer 
ought to be positive. When the Vulgate was translated, the translators 
connected at least crux with the death of Jesus. This suggests that transla- 
tor(s) of the Vulgate understood the suspension in Genesis 40.19-22 as a 
crucifixion. 
In the suspension in Numeri 25.4 the Masoretic text deploys the elu- 
sive verb yp (717 omKX ypim) and the Septuagint follows the imprecise 


134 TZAFERIS, “Evidence,” 100. 

"33 TZAFERIS, “Evidence,” 103. 

136 Thus assuming that the Masoretic text reflects a time prior to the translation of 
the Septuagint, in spite of its medieval origin. 

"37 Gen 40.19-22. post quos auferet Pharao caput tuum ac suspendet te in cruce et 
lacerabunt volucres carnes tuas ...* alterum suspendit in patibulo ut coniectoris veritas 
probaretur. See also Gen 41.13. 
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expression quite well (rapaderypaticov adtove ... &névavtt tod HAtov). 
But as the case was in the previous text, the Vulgate narrows the view 
concerning the suspension form by adding that the villains were suspend- 
ed on a patibulum."3 

In the important text in Deuteronomy 21.22—23 the Masoretic text 
uses 77n and yy and the Septuagint coheres well the Masoretic text with 
Kpepavvovat and EdAov, but adds éxi EdA0v in verse 23. The Vulgate fol- 
lows the Septuagint instead of the expected Masoretic text in verse 23, 
and adds that the cursed must be suspended on wood (in ligno) to be 
cursed by God."39 The Vulgate specifies the yy and the EdAov of verse 22 
as a patibulum.**° 

In Joshua’s description of the fate of the king of Ai, the Masoretic text 
uses the terminology 7%n and yy, common in the present setting, and the 
translators of the Septuagint use kpepavvovai and EdAov. The Vulgate 
probably follows the addition of the Septuagint (EbAov 518dp0v) and 
states that the king was suspended on both patibulum and crux. 

In the related account in Joshua 10.26—27, both the Masoretic text and 
the Septuagint use the same terminology as in the previous text, while the 
translators of the Vulgate translate yy and €dAov with stipes.'4? In this ex- 
ample the Vulgate is not more explicit than the Masoretic text or the Sep- 
tuagint. 

When it comes to the Books of Samuel, the first two texts share the 
same feature and have a weaker language in the Vulgate. The text in 1 
Samuel 31.8-10, which deals with the death of Saul, uses the verb ypn 
which is translated with katannyvbvor in the Septuagint and with the 
semantically wide suspendere in the Vulgate. The text that deals with the 
aftermath of the murder of Saul’s son Ish-bosheth in 2 Samuel 4.12 re- 
turns to the usual terminology (77n). Neither the Septuagint nor the Vul- 


138 Num 25.4. ait ad Mosen tolle cunctos principes populi et suspende eos contra so- 


lem in patibulis ut avertatur furor meus ab Israhel. 

™39 Cf. PARKER, “Vulgate,” ABD 6.860; BROWN, JOHNSON and O’CONNELL, 
“Texts and Versions,” 1100-01 (68.13 1-140). 

4° Deut 21.22-23. quando peccaverit homo quod morte plectendum est et adiudi- 
catus morti adpensus fuerit in patibulo * non permanebit cadaver eius in ligno sed in 
eadem die sepelietur quia maledictus a Deo est qui pendet in ligno et nequaquam con- 
taminabis terram tuam quam Dominus Deus tuus dederit tibi in possessionem. 

41 Josh 8.29. regem quoque eius suspendit in patibulo usque ad vesperum et solis oc- 
casum praecepitque et deposuerunt cadaver eius de cruce proieceruntque in ipso introitu 
civitatis congesto super eum magno acervo lapidum qui permanet usque in praesentem 
diem. 

‘42 Josh 10.26-27. percussitque Iosue et interfecit eos atque suspendit super quinque 
stipites fueruntque suspensi usque ad vesperum *’ cumque occumberet sol praecepit sociis 
ut deponerent eos de patibulis qui depositos proiecerunt in speluncam in qua latuerant et 
posuerunt super Os eius saxa ingentia quae permanent usque in praesens. 
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gate alters the expressions of the Hebrew text, or sheds any further light 
on the event. While the Septuagint deploys xpepavvovai the Vulgate has 
suspendere.*43 

As for the two texts from 2 Samuel 21.6, 9, which use the elusive verb 
pp’ in the Masoretic text and é&nArdCetv in the Septuagint, the Vulgate 
describes the event outright as a crucifixion (crucifigere).'44 

In Esther the first suspension account, the plot by Bigthan and Teresh 
to kill the Persian king, deploys the familiar yy-b» 75n while the transla- 
tors of the Septuagint simply state that the eunuchs were suspended 
(éxpéuaoev adtobvc) and leaves out the suspension tool. The translators 
of the Vulgate mention the suspension tool and go one step further and 
specify the yy as a patibulum."45 

In the next text, Haman’s erection of a suspension tool for Mordecai, 
the Masoretic text again uses yy and 7m and the Septuagint simply re- 
produces the Hebrew yy with &6Aov and 75n with cpepavvovat, while the 
Vulgate specifies the suspension tool as a crux.'4° 

The text in which the king heard of Mordecai’s good deed (Esth 7.9- 
10) brings a surprising feature. While the translators of the Septuagint 
translate 15n with otavpodv, the translators of the Vulgate chose a weaker 
terminology by using the semantically wide appendere, not crucifigere as 
one might expect as a translation of otavpodv. 

Esther saved the Jews and Haman was subjected to the punishment he 
had planned for Mordecai (Esth 8.7). While the translation of the Septua- 
gint ends up close to the Masoretic text (abdtov expépaca éni EdAOv), the 
translators of the Vulgate tighten up the words and specify the yy as crux. 
While the Septuagint lacks the references to the suspension tool [yyy] in 
the last references in the book of Esther, the translators of the Vulgate 
state that the yy was a patibulum (9.13) or a crux (9.25) respectively. 

Thus, the terminology of the Vulgate is more specific than the Maso- 
retic text and the Septuagint. This feature strengthens the hypothesis that 


43 2 Sam 4.12. praecepit itaque David pueris et interfecerunt eos praecidentesque 
manus et pedes eorum suspenderunt eos super piscinam in Hebron caput autem Hisboseth 
tulerunt et sepelierunt in sepulchro Abner in Hebron. 

44 2 Sam 21.6 dentur nobis septem viri de filtts etus et crucifigamus eos Domino in 
Gabaath Saul quondam electi Domini et ait rex ego dabo; 2 Sam 21.9 et dedit eos in 
manu Gabaonitarum qui crucifixerunt illos in monte coram Domino et ceciderunt hi 
septem simul occisi in diebus messis primis incipiente messione hordet. 

“45 Esth 2.23 (Vulgate). quaesitum est et inventum et adpensus uterque eorum in 
patibulo mandatumque historiis et annalibus traditum coram rege. 

146 Esth 5.14 (Vulgate). responderuntque ei Zares uxor eius et ceteri amici inbe para- 
rt excelsam trabem habentem altitudinem quinquaginta cubitos et dic mane regi ut 
adpendatur super eam Mardocheus et sic ibis cum rege laetus ad convivinm placuit ei 
consilium et iussit excelsam parari crucem. 
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there was a tendency to apply the known execution form of Jesus to ac- 
counts of unspecified suspensions."47 
As mentioned, Chapman observes a development in the early Jewish 

texts regarding the descriptions of the suspensions.'4* However, as has 
been seen, the development only deals with the frequency of d&va- 
otavpody, not with descriptions of crucifixions.™ It is still not possible 
to link &vactavpodv directly to the punishment of crucifixion. Hence, 
the development in the tendency to interpret the text of the Old Testa- 
ment as crucifixion is not to be seen in the early Jewish texts as Chapman 
suggests, but in texts with Christian influences, such as the Vulgate. It is 
in the Vulgate that the characteristics Chapman searches for flourish, not 
in the pre-Talmudic Jewish interpretations and translations. 

_ Thus, the Vulgate lends support to the thesis that the event on Calvary 
charged parts of the suspension terminology with a new and well-defined 
meaning. 


47 The assumption that there was an evolution from the sparse Hebrew accounts 
in the Old Testament to a more colorful description in the Vulgate rests on the theory 
that the medieval Masoretic text preserves the terminology of these accounts from a time 
that antedates the translation of the Septuagint. 

148 See p. 235. 

™49 CHAPMAN, Perceptions, 175. 


Chapter Seven 


Conclusion 


1. Answers to the Basic Questions of the Investigation 


First, what is the ancient — pre-Christian — terminology of crucifixion? The 
answer is that there was no such terminology. There was only a termi- 
nology of suspension — a group of words and idioms that were used more 
or less interchangeably when referring to various forms of suspension 
(both human and nonhuman suspensions in several cases). Within this 
group there is a group of suspension punishments, and within the latter is 
a group of executionary (ante-mortem) suspension punishments, and 
within the last is a group of punishments that were carried out by a limb 
suspension, in which sometimes nails were used, and which sometimes 
resulted in an outdrawn suffering on some kind of suspension tool. The 
problem is that no specific terminology is linked to this particular form 
of execution — before the execution of Jesus. 

When it comes to the individual terms, some conclusions can be 
drawn. A otavpds is a pole in the broadest sense. It is not the equivalent 
of a “cross” (f). In some cases, it is a kind of suspension device, used for 
the suspension of corpses, torture or in a few cases executionary suspen- 
sions. Very little or nothing is said about what it was made of or how it 
looked. 

(ava)otavpodv and a&vacKoAoniCev are used more or less inter- 
changeably. There might have been a distinction between them occasion- 
ally — as Herodotus’ usage shows — but that distinction is now in essence 
lost. The only clear difference is that the verbs are used in a way which 
contradicts their etymology. (&va)otavpodv has a clearer tendency to be 
connected with pointed poles than &vacKodoniCetv, which is peculiar in 
the light of the usage of oxdAoy. 

crux and patibulum are not used in the sense “cross or standing bare 
pole” and “crossbeam.” A crux is some kind of torture or execution de- 
vice, and so is patibulum. The difference is that crux to a higher degree 
than patibulum refers to a standing pole. crux is more firmly connected 
with the suspension of humans than otavpdc. The ecclesiastically preg- 
nant term crucifigere did not evolve until the final years before the Com- 
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mon Era, and its usage is hard to define beyond denoting “to attach in 
some way to a crux.” 

in is mainly used in connection with human post-mortem suspen- 
sions, especially when combined with yy. 75n is translated with xpe- 
pavwvovan, which rather surprisingly is used only in that way. The elusive 

yp’ is also used for human suspension; of what kind is, however, un- 

known. In the clear majority of the texts, the Vulgate applies what, 
through the execution of Jesus, had become a crucifixion terminology. 
This is an indication that at least the translator(s) of the Vulgate had a 
tendency to let the way Jesus died reflect the reading of texts which did 
not describe that punishment. 

It has been noticed that the ancient languages (i.e., Greek, Latin, He- 
brew/Aramaic) lacked a special term for “crucifixion.” What has now 
been added is that the reason for this might lie in the fact that there was 
no specific punishment of crucifixion. The present author cannot see any- 
thing that speaks against the assumption that this absence of specificity is 
what it is all about: antiquity had no special terminology for crucifixion 
because there was no particular punishment called ”crucifixion.” 


Second, what can be said about the punishment that the terms describe? 
The punishment consists in fact of punishments. There is a large group of 
terms and idioms which refer to various acts of suspension, and this is 
almost all that can be said about “the punishment” — it comprises various 
acts of suspension. The disparate verbs refer mainly to acts of suspension 
upon, or attachment onto, various torture or execution devices, which are 
referred to with various nouns. The variation is the only firm theme. The 
message of the texts in which the studied terminology is used appears to 
be that a punishment could be carried out in a way that was simply fitting 
for the moment. What is described as happening to Jesus on Calvary 
might then be only a momentary expression of local caprice. If the previ- 
ous and subsequent executions had been described in texts, they might 
have been described quite differently. What has become the solid image in 
the center of the Christian faith might be just a freak of fate, not an ex- 
pression of a well-defined and long-used execution form. 


Third, how do the New Testament authors describe the death of Jesus on 
the philological level? The New Testament authors are strikingly silent 
about the punishment Jesus had to suffer on Calvary. The vivid pictures 
of the death of Jesus in the theology and art of the church — and among 
scholars — do not have their main source here. Perhaps crucifixion as it is 
known today did not even come into being on Calvary, but in the Chris- 
tian interpretation of the event. Before the death of Jesus, it appears that 
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there was no crucifixion proper. There was a whole spectrum of suspen- 
sion punishments, which all shared terminology. What is described as 
happening on Calvary was, so to speak, crucifixion in the making, if it is 
allowed to allude to a famous book suite. 


Fourth, how is the punishment of crucifixion defined by previous scholars? 
The theme of definition occurs sparsely among the studied scholars. With 
One major exception (Kuhn), the opinion of what a crucifixion is has to 
be read more or less between the lines. The scholars may offer some 
words in the ongoing discussion that indicate what is on their minds. 
When nothing else is said, the conclusion that they use the designation 
“crucifixion” in the normal English sense must be drawn. Taken together, 
in view of the absent definition and the normal usage of the term, the ab- 
solute majority of scholars have held the opinion that the designation 
“crucifixion” is coherent with the punishment that struck Jesus according 
to the main Christian traditions. But it would be of great benefit for this 
often implied definition to be spelled out. The label “crucifixion” as it is 
commonly understood comes from the description of the groundbreak- 
ing event on Calvary. Thus, Calvary should be the beacon for which fea- 
tures the label “crucifixion” shall contain. This is level one of the defini- 
tion. Level two is to label all other human suspensions as — “suspen- 
sions.” Human suspensions that lack one or more features (i.e., post- 
mortem suspension or impaling) must not be labeled “crucifixions.” 


Fifth, how do the insights from the present study of the ancient texts co- 
here with the contributions of the major lexica and dictionaries? The out- 
come of the comparative study is that they are incoherent. At the heart of 
the discrepancy is the usage of the labels “cross” and “crucifixion” in the 
lexica and dictionaries. The label “cross” is commonly applied to many 
more texts which contain otavpdc than those which — with at least a de- 
cent amount of certainty — can be determined to contain a reference to the 
punishment tool used in a crucifixion in a traditional sense. In the same 
way, the label “crucifixion” is applied to a large number of texts where 
the only qualifier is the occurrence of, e.g., (ava)otavpodv or &va- 
oxoAoniCetv. In short, a lot of texts are identified as references to “cruci- 
fixion” on the basis of a simple conjecture. 


Sixth, how has the punishment of crucifixion been described, and how 
should it be described in the light of the present investigation? It could 
without exaggeration be said that the punishment of crucifixion has been 
vividly depicted. It does not require a lengthy search to find a full-blown 
description of how a crucifixion was carried out in antiquity. It seems on 
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the basis of these depictions that the ancient accounts of crucifixion are 
both frequent and clear-cut, but they are not. The ancient texts that with 
any likelihood describe crucifixions are both rare and vague. This obser- 
vation includes the texts of the New Testament. 

The vague and diverse suspension accounts ought to affect the effort to 
describe a crucifixion, or rather the crucifixion. An illustration of cruci- 
fixion cannot be anything else than a retelling of what can be gleaned 
from the New Testament texts concerning the execution of Jesus. First, 
that it was an executionary suspension. Second, that after being scourged 
Jesus (and/or Simon) carried a otavpdc, whatever that might be, to the 
execution place. Third, that Jesus was undressed and attached to a otav- 
pdc, perhaps by being nailed. Fourth, that a sign probably indicated the 
nature of the crime. Features beyond these are not to be found in the 
New Testament or the older literature of the Greco-Roman world. 

Other punishments should not be characterized further than that they 
were some kind of suspension on some kind of suspension device of a 
whole human in some condition or a part of a human. A more detailed 
account cannot be given on a general level, but must be confined to a spe- 
cific text. Such an account is, however, only a description of a single text, 
not a presentation of a customary form of punishment. 


2. Conclusion 


The frequent and colorful depictions of crucifixions and the death of Je- 
sus mentioned in the previous chapter are essentially without support in 
the studied text material. Neither biblical nor extra-biblical texts up to the 
turn of the first century offer such detailed descriptions as the mentioned 
scholars do. These scholars seem to imply that all texts in which the terms 
occur are crucifixion accounts from which they can extract information 
and, despite the texts’ diversity, add it together. The problems connected 
with this scholarly procedure have been the topic of the present investiga- 
tion. 

It is not impossible to find references to crucifixion in the ancient text 
material, but it takes more than the occurrence of a single term. It is not, 
of course, possible to draw the conclusion that crucifixions did not occur. 
There were probably suspensions in ancient times that cohered well with 
the suspension of Jesus. Yet that is not the problem. The problem is to 
determine with a decent level of probability that a text describes such a 
punishment. The overwhelming majority of texts are simply not compre- 
hensible enough for that. 
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The support for colorful depiction of the death of Jesus must thus be 
found somewhere else. This “else” will be the topic in a forthcoming in- 
vestigation by the present author. 


Epilogue 


The outcome of this study was not what I anticipated. Having embarked 
on a quest to find all references to crucifixion in the ancient literature that 
I could read, it was not in my wildest fantasy during my years as parish 
minister that one day I would put a question mark in the margin of the 
sole texts that constitute the basis of the Christian faith. 

But what is the significance of this question mark? It did catch world- 
wide attention. There was, however, a major misunderstanding that fre- 
quented media mainly in the beginning. Their message tended to be that I 
questioned whether Jesus actually died or not.’ That, at least, was the im- 
pression of many readers (and was expressed in an abundance of e-mails). 
Even a modest headline such as the one in the Daily Mail was too often 
read as “Jesus may not have died on the cross (my emphasis),” instead of 
“Jesus may not have died on the cross (my emphasis)” which is coherent 
with what I have proposed. The question whether Jesus died or not is a 
question concerning the historicity of textual accounts — and that is be- 
yond the scope of my present study.” Such a question should enter once 
the texts have been studied and evaluated. Only when the question wie es 
eigentlich geschrieben has been answered is it time to ask the question wie 
es eigentlich gewesen, and the latter question has not been central in the 
present investigation. I have, as mentioned, proposed a question mark, 


I 


I.e., The Daily Telegraph: "Jesus did not die on cross, says scholar”; CNN: 
Gospels don’t say Jesus was crucified, scholar claims”; Dnews: “Jesus wurde nicht 
gekreuzigt”; In dies: “Gest non é morto in croce”; Futur Quantique: “Jésus n’est pas 
mort crucifié”; France Soir: “Jésus ne serait pas mort sur la croix”; El Economista: 
“Jestis no murié en la cruz, segin un tedlogo europeo”; HLN:”’Jezus werd nooit 
gekruisigd’, zegt theoloog”; Loewak: “Evidence shows: Jesus never crucified”; NU 
Wetenschap: “Jezus werd niet gekruisigd”; Express: “Jezus Christus stierf niet aan het 
kruis”; Dnevik: “Isus nije umro na krizu”; 24 Sata: “Svedski teolog: Isus Krist nije umro 
razapet na krstu”; Cosmo: “O Xpiodc propet va WHV otavpoOnKe teALKc”; One India 
News: “No proof of Jesus’ crucifixion, claims scholar”; Vart land: “Jesus ble ikke 
korsfestet”; Eyan: “Senskur gudfredingur veldur fjadrafoki. Jest aldrei krossfestu”; 
npapaa: “Icyc moMep He Ha xpecTi: mIBeqCbKHH Teoor”; CBDKE: “Bueni 3aaBia10Tb, 10 
Icyc nomep He Ha xpecti”; Jyllands-posten: “Pastand: Jesus blev ikke korsfestet”; Sveriges 
radio: “Ny forskning visar: Jesus dog inte pa korset”. 

2 For further information about the reception of my doctoral thesis, log onto the 
website http://www.exegetics.org. 
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but that does not deal with whether Jesus died or not. My concerns deal 
with what level of information could be derived from texts that describe 
the punishment of crucifixion and the death of Jesus. The question is not 
if Jesus died, why he died, or in what sense. It is a matter of how the texts 
up to the time when the New Testament was completed describe the 
event. 

The belief that Jesus is the one who died for all sins, that he is the Son 
of God who sits on His right side and will return in glory to judge the 
living and the dead, has not been challenged by the present investigation. 
What may have been challenged is the textual basis for a traditional un- 
derstanding of crucifixion. 
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